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LATE FROM LIBERIA. 

CAPTURE or ANOTHER NEW YORK SLAVER. — SEVEN HUNDRED 

AFRICANS ON BOARD. — NEARLY FOUR THOUSAND RECAPTURED 

AFRICANS LANDED IN LIBERIA WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

Government House^ Monrovia^ October 18, 1860. 

Dear Sir : — Having written you so very frequently and lengthily 
within the last two months, almost supercedes the necessity of a line from 
me by this opportunity. This goes by the bark Cora^ of New York, 
which anchored in our harbor on the 14th, with about seven hundred 
recaptives on board, a prize to the flag-ship Constellation, I learn 
another may be expected daily. 

I need not comment, as I have written you previously fully on this 
matter. For humanity's sake, relieve us ! and the poor unfortunate 
creatures cast among us, as soon as possible ! We feel much interest 
in all those people, and hope the Society will, as suggested by me 
under date of 25th August, enable us to do our duty to them. 

Our public affairs as yet are moving on tolerably quiet. We have 
had very abundant crops this season, and the trade has been unusually 
large, as full statistics that will be issued in December, will show. 

I am confidently hoping to hear from the Society through you in 
December. 

Yours, veiy respectfully, 

STEPHEN A. BENSON. 
Rev. R. R. GuRLEY, Cor, Sec. A. C. S. 



Monrovia^ October 17, 18G0. 
My Dear Sir: — I wrote to you very fully by Dr. Young, and 
have now the startling announcement to make, that the bark Cora 
came into this port on Sunday evening last, the 14th, with six hun- 
dred and ninety-four recaptui'ed Africans, a prize to our flag-ship 

1 



2 LATE FROM LIBERIA. [January, 

Constellation, Thus, since the 21st of August, no less than two 
thousand one hundred and severity-seven Congoes have been thrown 
on my care, besides those by your three ships. 

I am very much perplexed to find cloth with which to clothe these 
naked savages, and money to cash my drafts for their support. I 
have exhausted every thing in the place, and not two-thirds are 
supplied. 

I shall write to you fully by the Mcndij to sail the last of this 
month. * * * 

Very respectfully yours, 
Rev. W. McLain, JOHN SEYS, 

F. Sec. A. C. S. U. S. Agent Lib. Africans. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser contains the following letter on the 
subject of this capture : 

U. S. Shij) Constellatio7ij JSt. Paul de Loando, Sept. 30. 

We arrived here this afternoon, after a cruise of twenty-two days' 
duration off the coast, during which we have visited all the slave ports 
of importance from this place as far to the northward as Loango. 
Nothing very remarkable occurred until the evening of the 25th, 
being about eighty miles from the coast and to the southward of the 
Congo river, when a sail was discovered about five miles to the wind- 
ward, steering northwest. We made all sail, and after three and a 
half hours' chase succeeded in overhauling her, firing four thirty-two 
pound shot before she hove to. She proved to be the bark Cora, of 
New York, one day out from the coast, and having on board 705 
slaves. Sailing master Eastman, with an armed crew of fifteen men, 
was immediately sent on board and took charge of her as a prize. 
Her officers and crew, amounting to twenty-eight persons, were trans- 
ferred to this ship, and with the exception of her first, second, and 
third mates, who were sent to the United States in her as prisoners, 
were brought to this port. During the chase she made every exertion 
to escape, showing no lights, and throwing overboard her boats, 
hatches, spare spars, and in fact, clearing her spar deck of everything 
moveable to lighten the vessel. She had on board a Spanish and an 
American crew. An individual giving the name of Lorretto Rinz 
(supposed to be fictitious) was found on board, and stated that he was 
master of the vessel. His real name is supposed to be Latham, by 
whom the vessel was cleared at New York. Six of the Spanish crew 
were sent in her to take charge of the slaves until she arrives at Mon- 
rovia, where they with the slaves will be landed, and the latter de- 
livered to the United States agent for liberated Africans, after which 
the vessel is to proceed to Norfolk. Master T. H. Eastman, Mid- 
shipman W. B. Hall, and a crew of fourteen men, were sent to the 
United States in charge of the prize. No colors or papers were found 
on board. She is a fine bark, newly coppered, of about 450 tons and 
about eight years in service, and was formerly owned by (lov. Mor- 
gan, of New York. She is also a very fast sailer, and it is doubtful 
whether she would have been captured had any other vessel of the 
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squadron been in pursuit of her. To increase the vigilance of tlie 
men Bttitioned at the '^ lookouts," Captain Nicholas offered a reward of 
$50 to be paid to the person first sighting a vessel with slaves on 
board; and after the capture of the Cora,, paid the above amount to 
one of our seamen. Since her capture the reward has been raised to 
$120, the ward-room officers giving fifty and the steerage twenty. 
Hereafter slavers had better give the ConsteUafion a wide berth. 

Corporal James Edwards, United States marines, died on board, of 
disease of the heart, on the 28th, and was buried on the following day. 

The steamer Mystic, Lieutenant Lcroy, is in port, while all the 
other vessels of the squadron are cruising along the coast. 

Commander S. W. Godon has been reinstated to the command of 
the steamer Mohican. The bark Ann and Marij is to sail to-morrow 
morning for Salem, and will take our mail. 

October 1. — The storeship /ii<?^/>/' arrived this morning, from Bos- 
ton, bringing a large mail for the squadron, including files of the 
Dailt/ Advertiser^ 

Within the last six weeks 2,221 recaptured Africans have been 
sent to Monrovia, having been captured on board the following vessels, 
by our present African squadron, viz : The ship Erie^ of New York, 
captured by the steamer Mohican,, Commander S. W. Godon, on the 
8th of August, with 897 slaves on board. The brig Storm King^ also 
captured on the 8th of August, by the steamer San Jacinto^ Captain 
T. A. Dornin, and having on board 619 slaves; and the bark (Jora., 
captured by the flag-ship Constellation, Captain Jno. S. Nicholas, in 
the vicinity of Manque Grande, with 705 slaves. The last named 
was amply fitted out for a long voyage, and in her cabin was found 
every luxury suitable for a tropical climate, consisting of the choicest 
wines, preserved meats, fruits, &c., &c. * * * * . * 

The Cora, here reported as having been seized with a fresh cargo 
of slaves on board, was recorded as follows in the list of slavers pub- 
lished in the E veiling Post of July 28 : 

'* No. 19. Bark Cora, 431 tons, Latham, from New York. Cleared 
by master. Owned at Havana. Vessel detained and discharged. 
Allowed to sail under bonds. Fitted out by a mongrel Spaniard." 

The Cora was detained under examination at this port from May 
19th, 1860, until she was allowed to sail on the 27th of June follow- 
ing. Her second clearance was granted, as had been the custom in 
previous cases where vessels were bonded. The collector, however, 
as in the case of the barks Kate and Weather Gnage, has since re- 
fused second clearances where vessels are strongly suspected of en- 
gaging in the slave trade. 

The Cora was bonded in the sum of $22,128 on the 23d of June, 
1860. The bondsmen are Charles Newman, of Brooklyn, and Robert 
Griffiths. — CorrespoTidence of the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

On Saturday evening, the 8th ult., the Cora was brought into New 
York, as a prize, in command of Lieut. T. H. Eastman, U. S. Navy. 
The first, second, and third officers, named Frederick, Wilson, and 
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CAPTURE OP THE SLAVE BRIG BONITA. — SEVEN HUNDRED ANI> 

SEVENTEEN NEGROES ON BOARD. 

Aa briefly noticed yesterday, another slaver has been seized by our 
men-of-war on the African station. She is the brig Bonitdj of 
New- York, and was taken off the Congo River by the U. S. steam 
frigate San Jacinto^ which vessel is now in commission about seven- 
teen months, having sailed from New York on the 26th of July, 1859. 
The San Jacinto left Kabenda, where she put in for water, on the 6th 
of October, and on the 10th, at 8 A. M., saw a brigantine, without 
colors, beating toward the north. Steam was immediately got up, 
extra sails put on, and a vigorous chase commenced. The stranger 
kept on her course gallantly, with all canvass lease. A gun from the 
frigate attracted the attention of those on board the Bon It a, but was 
disregarded. A second shot, however, and the increasing speed of 
the pursuer induced the brig to heave to. Lieut. Foster, TJ. S. N., 
and Lieut. Broome, of the Marines, then put out for the brig and 
boarded her. 

[The writer represents the slaves as a fine company, in good health, 
without clothing, but clean.] * * * They had only been 
out about twenty-four hours, and were fresh from Punta de Lenha, 
the chief slave depot on the station, where it is said there are no less 
than seventeen " factories/' or exchanges, in which the negroes for 
sale are concentrated. The captors of the prize were not a little as- 
tonished to find on board some of t\\Q crew of the Cora , who Avere 
put on shore at an isolated part of the coast. The San Jacinto kept 
along aide the i;W/V^/, towing her all night; had the slave galleys 
set up, and next morning sent her to Monrovia to land the 717 slaves, 
who are to be taken charge of by the United States government agent. 
The slaves, notwithstanding their number, were put on board the 
Bonita in the space of fifteen minutes. Having disposed of the 
prize, the San Jacinto stood to the south, and met the Com^tclUition^ 
the ofiicers of each ship conveying to one another the intelligence 
that a " haul had been made.'' 

The parties on board the slaver made a desperate attempt to break 
the San Jacinto\ propellers, by throwing overboard furniture and 
other materials likely to impede progress; the cabin had been made 
destitute of " fittings '* to accomplish this treacherous design. Plenty 
of rice and all sorts of provisions were on board. The Bonita is a 
splendid brigantine of about 212 tons burthen. Her ownership has 
not tranf-pired. She cleared from New York on the 16th of July, with 
papers for St. Thomas and a market, and took forty-seven days to go 
to the coast; and steering direct from the last named port to Punta de 
Lenha, where she got the blacks. 

The captain of the liclic/ jesterdixy reported himself to the \J. S. 
Marshal. The officers and crew of the \J, S. ships on the station were 
well, and their location was the same as reported on Tuesday. The 
Bonita's and Cora's crews volunteered to do duty on " short com- 

ns *' on board the Re^tc/] and behaved in tlie most exemplary 
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manner during the whole voyage, for which they received the thanks 
of the Reliefs officers and men. 

The slave trade is said to be becoming so dangerous a calling now on 
the coast that slavers are growing "small by degrees and beautifully 
less." Light cargoes and quick clippers are out of date, the chances 
of escape being so dubious that every soul a craft can carry is put on 
board, the speculators averring that " it*s as good to be hung for an 
eagle as for a dollar." — N. Y. Herald. 



From the New York Colonization Journal we copy the following 
letter : 

Monrovia^ Liberia^ West Africa^ September 16. 

Learning that the ship South Shore sails for New Orleans in two 
days, I send a. line. This letter goes by the steamer Seth Grosvenor 
to rirand Bassa, where the S. S. lies, and where she landed her cargo 
of 240 of the recaptured Africans from Key West — the remnant of 
854 with which she started, 108 having died on the passage. 

The Star of the Union started about the same time, with 381, 
having lost 40 in a passage of 44 days. These people have been 
landed at Sinoe, about 130 miles south-east from Monrovia. The 
Castllian arrived at Cape Mount on the 26th ult., in 46 days, with 
400, — 309 of which were landed; 91 died; and the Castilinnsaih to- 
morrow for Calcutta. Shipped, 1135; died, 239; landed, 896. 

The writer gives a particular account of the Storm King and of her 

company of more than six hundred; representing them to be under 

fourteen J and many not over eight, years old. 

The following table shows the horrors of the Slave Trade : 

Recaptured Africans. ^ \ From the South Shore, at 

Landed at Key West — ' i Bassa - - - - 240 

From the Wildfire - - 507 From the Star of the Union, 

William . - 513 at Sinou - - - 343 

Bogota - - 412 



Total, 891 
Total, 1,432'! 
Died at Key West - - 214 ;j 

Embarked for Liberia — i capt'd. died, lan'd 

By the Castillian - - 400 1' Erie, 897 30 867 

^' South Shore - - 355 !! Storm King, 619 3 616 

" Star of the Union - 383 I Cora, 705 9 694 

JBonita, 717 6 713 



Total, 1,138 ji 
Died on the passage - - 245 jl Total landed, 2.888 

Landed in Liberia — li From Key West, - - 891 
From the Castillian, at Cape I' 

Mount - - - 308!! Total 3,770 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 
By the Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., of Boston. 

The late revival of the African Slave Trade, (one of the greatest 
evils that has ever afflicted humanity,) has aroused the attention and 
sympathies of the Christian world. Dr. Tracy treats upon it with his 
usual clearness and ability, urging upon Great Britain the duty of 
enforcing her treaty stipulations with Spain against it, as the most 
effectual means for its extinction. The civilized world is mainly in- 
debted to England for noble endeavors against this traffic ; yet, not 
less early, sincerely, and boldly has it been denounced by the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States. Highly and most honor- 
ably distinguished is the administration of Mr. Buchanan in this 
humane work ; and the present Secretary of the Navy, and our naval 
officers, both on the African and Cuban coasts, have won signal honors 
by their prompt, determined, and successful movements for the cap- 
ture of slave ships. We know not why the proposal, urged with 
such force of reason and warmth of enthusiasm by the late General 
Mercer, of Virginia, that this trade should be made piracy by the 
law of nations, has failed to this hour of receiving the sanction of all 
enlightened and christian nations. We invite the attention of all 
our readers to the well considered statements, facts, and arguments of 
Dr. Tracy. It is much to be desired that the United States and 
England would consider the benevolent wisdom of multiplying chris- 
tian settlements of colored men on the coast of Africa, as an effectual 
method of suppressing the slave trade, of civilizing the people, and 
developing the vast agricultural and commercial resources of Africa. 

From the American TheologLcal Review. — Novembeij 1S60. 

This detestable traffic, having steadily diminished for a number of 
years under the combined naval action of Great Britain and the 
United States for its repression, has suddenly revived. A single 
small cargo — that of the Wanderer — has been stealthily landed in 
the United States. Other importations have been reported, but none 
of the reports are known to be true, and some of them are known to 
be false. Many siave-ships have been captured near the coast of 
Cuba, and more are said to have landed their cargoes. The capture 
of three by American cruisers, and the necessity of providing for the 
welfare of their rescued victims, brought the subject before Congress 
at its last session ; and a call of the House of Representatives on the 
President for information, to be communicated to Congress atr its next 
session, will bring it up again. Meanwhile from many motives, some 
of which are political and others pecuniary, the public mind, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, has been industriously and skilfully misinformed 
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in relation to many parts of the subject ; and some of the ablest, and 
many of the best men, both in England and the United States, have 
been led to assign false causes for the continuance and revival of the 
traffic, and to propose useless measures for its repression. There is, 
therefore, a special demand, just now, for reliable information ; and 
to such an extent as the limits of this article permit, we shall attempt 
to give it, on unquestionable authority. Several recent official docu- 
ments settle some important points conclusively. We give them en- 
tire, as they deserve this mode of diffusion and preservation for future 
reference. 

First, we give a Circular, addressed by Lord John Russell, her 
Britannic Majesty's Prindipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to several British Ambassadors, to be communicated to the govern- 
ments to which they are accredited. 

[^The circular above alluded to^ appeared in the Repository for 
October lastJ^ 

We have a manuscript copy of this despatch, obtained from the 
* Department of State at Washington ; but for the convenience of the 
printer, we use a printed copy of that addressed to Lord Cooley, at 
Paris; substituting only " the United States Government'^ for " the 
French Grovernment'Mn two places, and "General Cass'' for " M. 
Thouvenel" in the last paragraph. With these changes they are the 
same, word for word. We may be sure, therefore, that this is a well 
considered document, and was sent, with these three variations, to 
several other powers. 

We must notice in it, however, one chronological inaccuracy — the 
oonfoundinoj of two treaties of different dates. 

By a treaty signed at Madrid, September 23, 1817, Spain agreed 
to abolish the slave-trade for £-100,000, as follows : 

Article 1. His Catholic Majesty engaged that the slave-trade shall 
be abolished throughout the entire dominions of Spain on the thirtieth 
day of May, 1820. 

Article III. His (Britannic) Majesty engaged to pay, in London, 
on the twentieth day of February, 1818, the sum of £400,000 ster- 
ling, to such person as His Catholic Majesty shall appoint to receive 
the same. 

Article IV, This payment shall be in full " for all losses which are 
a necessary consequence of the abolition of the said traffic." 

Other articles state the mode agreed upon for the suppression; 
conceding the mutual right of search and capture; providing for 
'' Courts of Mixed Commission," to adjudicate on the legality of the 
captures, and on other questions of the kind. (See British Statutes 
at Large for 1818. 58 Geo. Ill, chap. xxxv. preamble.) 

This treaty proving ineffectual, another was made, dated June 28, 
l^Ho. See Statutes at Large, for 1836, (G and 7 Gul. IV, chap, vi.) 
We copy three of its articles entire : 

*' •Article I. The slave trade is hereby declared, on the part of Spain, to be 
henceforwrnrd torally and finally abolished in all parls of the world. 

** Article IL Her Majesty the Gtueen Regent of Spain, during the minority 
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of her daughter, Donna Isabella the Second, hereby engages that immediately 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, and from time to 
time afterwards as may become needful, Her Majesty will take the most effec- 
tual measures for protecting the subjects of Her Catholic Majesty from being 
concerned, and her flag from beinjr used in carrying on, in any way, the trade 
in slaves; and especially that, within two months after the said exchange, she 
will promulgate, throughout the dominions of Her Catholic Majesty, a penal 
law, inflictini? a severe punishment on all those of Her Catholic Majesty's sub- 
jects who shall, under any pretext whatever, take any part whatever in the 
traffic in slaves. 

** Article XIII. The negroes who are found on board of a vessel detained by 
a cruiser, and condemned by the Mixed Courts of Justice, in conformity with 
the stipulations of this treaty, shall be placed at the disposition of the Govern^ 
ment whose cruiser has made the capture, but on the understanding that not 
only they shall be immediately put at liberty and* kept free,-^the Government 
to whom they have been delivered guaranteeing the sarne; but likewise engag- 
ingf to afford, from time to time, and whenever demanded by the other high 
contractmg parties, the fullest information as to the state and condition of such 
negroes, with a view to securing the due execution of the treaty in this re- 
spect." 

This treaty of 1835, is referred to by Lord John Russell as still in^ 
force. That it is so regarded by Spain, and by the Spanish authori- 
ties in Cuba, is proved by the following circular of the Captain- 
General of that island : 

** His Excellency the Captain-General has ordered the following circular, 
addressed to the Governors in the different districts of the island, to be pub- 
lished in the official Gazelle : 

** In the orders communicated by this superior civil government under dates 
of 30th November and 6th June last, I cautioned the civil authorities of this 
island to observe the strictest vigilance in order to avoid the landing of 
African negroes, stating that I would exact, to its fullest extent, iheir respon- 
43ibility, as well as that of all public functionaries in whose jurisdiction the 
landing of negroes might take place, whenever I should be informed that 
they had been effected by means of neglect or abuse on the part of the said 
authorities or functionaries. 

•• Notwithstanding such plain and strict determination on my part, several 
lots of African negrroes have been recently landed in various parts of the 
island, and I have been compelled to adopt such measures, which are always 
unpleasant, against certain functionaries, because they have not fully shown 
that they had used every exertion, and displayed the necessary zeal required, 
for the exact fulfillment of their duties, and the orders and instructions from 
this government. 

** In consequence, therefore, of the above-mentioned circumstances, and 
<1etermined as I am, to prevent by every means within my power the con- 
tinuation of the slave-trade, thus Rtrictly fulfilling the treaties with other 
nations as well as our laws and dispositions on the subject, I again cnll upon 
you, earnestly recommending that under your own responsibility and that 
of all public officers immediately subordinate to your authority, you shall 
keep the mo.st vigilant watch, in order lo avoid any infringement of the said 
laws and dispositions in the jurisdiction under your charge ; with the 
understanding that the simple fact of a cargo of Airicans being landed, will 
be deemed suflicient cnuse to suspend any public functionary who may not 
use every exertion, and employ all the means which the laws place at his 
command, in order to avoid or prevent the said landing, whether it is from 
neglect or from any other cause, subjecting him besides to the decision of 
the proper tribunals, in case that his behavior or conduct should give cause 
to suspect his honesty in such cases. 

** Your good judgment will at once cause you to understand the great im- 
poriance of this subject, and as any neglect of zeal or activity would doubt- 
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less fall upon the honor of the government — which it is my doty to "keep 
stainless even to the last of public functionaries — I hope that without any loss 
of time you will communicate to ail those dependent upon your author- 
ity, the foregoing determination, and such others as your zeal and good 
wishes to favor the general interest in its true sense may suggest ; with the 
understanding that I will not deviate in my course for the proper punish- 
ment of the guilty, while at the same time I will endeavor to reward the 
good services of those who may be worthy of it. 

*< 1 finally recommend to you that in order to fulfil property what I have 
ordered, you shall avail yourself of all such legal steps as may be within 
your control, with the underf<tanding that all such measures as may tend 
to prevent the unlawful slave-trade will be approved of by this superior 
civil government. May God preserve your life many years. 

FRANCJSCO SERRANO." 

«« Havana, September 4, 1860." 

This, if the Captain-General is like some of his predecessors, is 
just a notice to the local magistrates, to pay over a larger proportion 
of the bribes they receive to him, and a sham to blind the eyes of the 
British Government. Still, it shows what the obligations of Spain 
are known to be. In it, Spain, speaking through his Excellency, the 
Captain-General of Cuba, September 4, 1860, acknowledges herself 
bound by these treaties, by which, and by her own laws, the import- 
ation of slaves into any part of her dominions, and the traffic in slaves 
anywhere by her subjects, are forbidden. The forces of both Spain 
and Great Britain are pledged by these treaties for the enforcement 
of their stipulations. Let those treaties be enforced, and there can 
be no importation of slaves into any of the dominions of Spain. 
Great Britain has the power and the right to enforce them, even by 
war. 

Lord John Russell, in his circular, calls the attention of the lead- 
ing powers of both hemispheres to the statement, which he quotes 
with approbation, from a message of the President of the United 
States of May last, that " the only portions of the civilized world 
where it [the slave trade] is tolerated and encouraged, are the Span- 
ish Islands of Cuba and Puerto Bico.'' This fact is certainly worthy 
of the attention which it solicits. It shows conclusively, that Great 
Britain has the destiny of this odious traffic in her own hands, and 
can put an end to it, whenever she chooses to enforce on Spain the 
observance of her treaties. It continues, because Great Britain sees 
fit to indulge Spain in violating her treaty obligations. She can not 
honcrably shirk this responsibility. She has sought it industriously 
by negotiation for forty-three years at least, since 1817. She has 
paid £400,000 sterling for it. She has possessed it in full, revised 
and perfected, for a quarter of a century, since 1835. To her im- 
mortal honor, she has accomplished the work in many parts of the 
earth. She can finish it when she pleases ; and needs not the assis- 
tance or assent of any other power on earth. 

True, if she were going to war to enforce these treaties, it might 
be well to prepare other governments for that event, by calling their 
attention to the facts that make war a duty, so as to secure their ap- 
probation in advance. Some parts of this circular read as if written 
for that purpose. The Liverpool steamer of September 8, too, brought 
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a telegraphic announcement that " Earl Granville is tn route for 
Madrid. It is reported that this mission relates to the slave-trade.'' 
This, too, indicates a disposition to insist on the fulfilment of treaties, 
and may be a last effort, such as should always be made, to avert the 
necessity of war. We should be glad to know that such is the de- 
termination of the British government ; for we have no apprehension 
that such a war would destroy so many lives as are destroyed by the 
traffic which it would effectually abolish. 

Other parts of the Circular, however, seem to indicate that the 
British government has no such intention. It proposes to buy off the 
sugar planters from the slave-trade, by furnishing them with cheap 
labor from China ; a plan on which we shall venture a remark before 
we close. But first, it is proper to give the reply of our government 
to that Circular. 

[ Tills circular icas puhlislicd in the Repository for October laBtJ] 

Before remarking on this document, let us consider what, exactly, 
Great Britain has left for the United States to do in this matter. 

In the first place, it is the duty of our Government to prevent the 
importation of slaves into the United States. This is done as thor- 
oughly as any government ever executes any law. All laws are 
sometimes violated, and some violations escape detection. Articles 
of commerce, excluded from importation or charged with heavy 
duties, are sometimes successfully smuggled into every country. Wo 
know that broadcloths, jewelry, and other articles, are sometimes 
smuggled into the United States. In some cases, the smugglers ai*e 
detected and punished, and the goods confiscated ; and nobody doubts 
that there are other cases, which escape detection. In no other 
article bearing a large profit, probably, is there so little smuggling 
into the United States, as in slaves. In a single instance it has been 
done by a bold adventurer, taking advantage of the fact that the 
authori ties, not thinking such audacity possible, were off their guard ; 
and that is all, so far as is known, for many years. 

This guarding of our own coasts, if Spain would observe her 
treaties, or Great Britain would enforce their observance, would be 
the whole task of the United States in respect to the slave-trade. 
But so long as Great Britain indulges Spain in conniving at the 
bribery of her officials, by which slaves can be imported into Cuba, 
it is the duty of our Government to restrain our own citizens, and 
others residing or being within our jurisdiction, from engaging in the 
traffic. This is the work of our navy, under the Ashburton treaty, 
and of the revenue officers in our several ports. It is a much more 
difficult work than the other, and less perfectly done, though done to 
a very good extent, and will be needless whenever those who can and 
ou«:ht to do it will close the market in Cuba aud Puerto liico. In 
urging us to measures of this kind. Great Britain is only urging us 
to assist her in using a substitute for the effectual remedy which she 
has ac((uired the right, and assumed the responsibility, of applying, 
but has, as yet, delayed to apply. While that delay continues, it is 
the duty of our Government to use such repressive measures as are 
legally and physically in its power. 
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But Great Britain is not restricted to a war with Spain as a means 
for suppressing the slave-trade. It would be a Herculean task to 
ascertain how many and what treaties she has for thafc purpose ; hut 
such samples as come easily under our notice will suf&ce to show that 
she can, when she pleases, prevent the exportation of slaves from 
Africa, as well as their importation into Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

In the Keports of Parliamentary Committees for 1847-48, vol. 
22, p. 224, is a list of forty treaties made with African powers, from 
April, 1841, to July, 1848, for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
The Reports for 1852-'3, vol. 89, p. 214, give a list of twenty-three 
other treaties made since May, 1860. How many were made between 
July, 1848, and May, 1850, and how many have been made since, 
we do not know, though we have seen copies of some ; but the terri- 
tories guarded by these sixty-three, the Republic of Liberia, the 
possessions of European powers with which she has similar treaties, 
and her own possessions, cover the whole western coast, from the 
Great Desert to the Equator. The French slaver, so called, taken a 
few months since and brought into Key West, took in her cargo of 
slaves at Whidah, on the coast of Dahomey, in violation of one of these 
treaties. 

In the volume last quoted, p. 201, is found a decree by the Portu- 
guese government, of December 10, 1836, which begins thus : 

•* Article I. That the exportation of slaves be henceforth prohibited, 
both by sea and land, in the Portuguese dominions, as well to the north as 
to the south of the equator, from the day on which the present decree shall 
be published in different capitals of the said dominions. 

*• Article II. The importation of slaves is also strictly prohibited, under 
any pretext whatsoever." 

It is provided, however, in Article 3, et scq., that any planter re- 
moving from one of these Portuguese dominions to another, may, under 
certain restrictions, import slaves for his own use, not exceeding ten. 
This decree Portugal is bound by treaty with Great Britain to enforce. 
In immediate connection with the decree will be found a voluminous 
official correspondence, setting forth the non-fulfilment of that 
treaty. 

This decree, interpreted according to Portuguese claims, covers all 
the habitable coast from the Equator, southward, to the British Cape 
(Colony. And if there are a few chiefs on that part of the coast near 
the etjuator who do not acknowledge the Portuguese claim, Great 
Britain may easily make them acknowledge it, so far, at leaijt, as this 
matter is concerned, without violating any body's rights. 

The British Cape Colony on the south, and Natal Colony on the 
southeast, guard the coast to Delagoa Bay. Thence the Portuguese 
Mosambique territory guards it, or rather is bound to guard it, north- 
ward, to the dominions of the Sultan, or Imaum, of Muscat and 
Zanzibar, who claims the whole coast to the Red Sea, and with whom 
Great Britain has a treaty for the suppression of the slave-trade. 

It is manifest that if these treaties were all enforced in good faith, 
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a^3Cordiiig to the professed views, claims, and intentions of the parties 
to them, no slaves could be exported from Africa. Ihere would be 
no place where a slaver could buy a cargo. Squadrons to capture 
slavers on the " middle passage" would be useless, for there could be 
none to capture. Questions about " right of search," or of " visit," 
would be obsolete, for there would be no ships to which they could be 
applicable. Even if the United States should, as some absurdly prate, 
re-open the slave-trade by law, the iniquity would be perfectly abortive, 
for there would be no place where the Southern ^' ISl re-eater" or the 
apostate Yankee could make hi« purchases. He would be at liberty 
to buy, but nobody would be at liberty to sell to him. Great Britain 
only needs to enforce her own laws in her African possessions, and 
her treaties with powers in Africa, or having possessions there, to cut 
off every nation on earth from all participation in this traffic. 

The only possible exception is in relation to some of the coast, here 
considered as Portuguese. There are some four or five hundred miles 
of coast between Bengucla and the equator, including Loango and 
Angola, from the actual possession and control of which Portugal has 
gradually withdrawn, leaving the native tribes in a state of prac- 
tical independence. The same may be true of small portions of the 
Mosambique coast. It is not understood that Portugal has ever for- 
mally relinquished her ancient claim to any of this territory, or that 
any European power disputes its validity. If its validity is admitted, 
then the Portuguese decree of December 10, 1836, and, consequently, 
the British treaties cover the whole of it. If otherwise. Great Britain 
may easily close this whole coast, by a few treaties, like the sixty- 
thiee or more that she has made farther north. 

The process of making such a treaty is well imderstood by British 
negotiators; is plain, elFective, and, in our judgment, justifiable. 
Take Gallinas, one of the most difficult cases in all Africa, for an 
illustration. A ship of war arrived, put down her anchors, and her 
commander proposed to negotiate, as he was duly empowered to do. 
The chiefs hesitated and delayed, hoping that the ship would leave ; 
but were positively informed that the blockade would be continued, 
and every slaver coming out would be captured, till the treaty was 
made. When the chiefs were convinced that this would actually be 
done, they made the treaty, abolishing the slave trade within their 
dominions. In the same way, treaties may be made with every chief 
on the coast. 

Great Britain, as we have already stated, has treaties covering the 
whole western coast, from the Great Desert to this old Portuguese 
claim. If she has stopped short at that point, it is doubtless because 
she recognizes that claim as valid ; and then her treaty with Portugal 
covers that coast. But it would be in accordance with her practice 
in other cases, if, without denying that claim, she has made treaties 
with chiefs exercising a present practical sovereignty on some part of 
the country covered by it. We have seen no such treaties, and can 
not now command time for a thorough search. One fact, however, 
indicates their existence. In April, 1851, the British Commodore 
on that coast, at lioango, in an official statement to Commander A. 
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M. Foote, of the U. S. Brig Perry ^ said : " Factories have been 
broken up at Lagos, in the Congo, and at Ambriz/' The natural in- 
terpretation is, that the operation of breaking up these faptories was 
the same in all the three cases, and was recent. That at Lagos, 
north of the equator, we know was broken up in execution of one of 
those sixty-three treaties ; and the inference is natural, that those in 
the Congo and at Ambriz were broken up in execution of treaties, 
either with the native chiefs or with Portugal ; and in either case, 
the fact shows that British power can break up factories on the line 
of coast covered by this old Portuguese claim ; and without factories, 
cargoes of slaves can not be collected and shipped. 

We repeat, therefore, that Great Britain has the whole export 
trade in slaves from Africa completely in her power, and can stop it 
when she pleases, by preventing exportation. And in view of these 
facts, what shall we say of all that British clamor, about the Ameri- 
can flag covering and protecting the slave trade ? Without her in- 
dulgence, there could be no slave trade on the ocean for the Ameri- 
can flag to cover. It is only by her indulgence to Spain, that slaves 
can be landed and sold. It is only by her indulgence to other powers, 
in Europe and in Africa, that the slaves can be bought and shipped. 
The American flag cannot cover the embarkation of slaves at Whidah, 
in violation of her treaty with Dahomey, nor their debarkation in 
Cuba, in violation of her treaty with Spain. 

But, besides all this, the facts do not bear out this British clamor. 
It has been asserted that, under the treaty, a British cruiser has no 
right to capture an American slaver, even if found with a cargo of 
slaves on board. We believe that some such order was once issued 
by some British official to his subordinates, probably for the purpose 
of making American policy appear odious, and thus forcing the gov- 
ernment of the United States to concede the " right of search;*' but 
we have never been able to find any such stipulation in any treaty, or 
any such demand in any American document. No American nego- 
tiator has refused to the British government the right to visit, search, 
and capture any ship engaged in the slave trade, whether she has 
slaves on board or not. The only claim of the United States is, 
that if a British cruiser visits, searches, and detains an American 
vessel engaged in honest commerce, that detention and search shall 
be regarded as a wrong, and the British government shall pay the 
actual damages caused by it. The British government has long con- 
ceded its obligation to pay the actual damages in such cases, and has 
often paid them. The latest case of this kind is that of the Jehossee^ 
and the latest document is the letter of Secretary Cass to the owners, 
informing them that the British government were ready to pay the 
actual damages, as soon as ascertained, and calling for proof of their 
amount. All that hinders any British cruiser from visiting and 
searching every vessel under the American flag is this liability to pay 
damages, if the vessel proves to be an honest one. That risk is in no 
case very great, and in most cases, nothing. Generally, almost uni- 
versally, an American trader will gladly receive a visit from a British 
lieutenant, who will come on board like a gentleman, and civilly re- 
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quest a sight of the vessers papers and cargo, and will readily give 
him all the information he asks. It is only when he comes by British 
authority, %nd makes demands, and threatens, that there are objec- 
tions to his " visit/* The search and detention liave been so mis- 
managed in some cases, as to make the j^ritish government liable for 
damages to the amount of some thousands of dollars. In one case, 
eleven thousand dollara was paid without controversy, and some 
thousands more after controversy. But the actual damage never need 
be great, and commonly is nothing, or so little that nothing is said 
about it. British cruisers habitually disregard it, and *' visit*' sus- 
pected vessels freely, notwithstanding any flag they may choose to 
display. The slaver Stortn King^ lately captured by the San Ja- 
cinto and brought into Monrovia, with more than six hundred slaves 
on board, had been '* visited" three times by a British cruiser on her 
outward voyage. As for the capture of vessels under the American 
flag, when found with slaves on board, take the late well-known case 
of the Orion J for example. 

The Orion cleared at New York, and was seized on her outward 
voyage, and sent home by an American cruiser, on suspicion of being 
engaged in the slave trade. The evidence was found insufficient to 
condemn her. On her discharge, she returned to the coast. She 
was boarded by the U. S. steamer Mi/ stir.. The boarding officers 
found suspicious circumstances, but not enough, they thought, to se- 
cure her condemnation. The captain said he was bound to the Congo 
river for palm-oil, and that his crew were sick, and he needed assis- 
tance to enter the river. The Mystic granted the desired assistance, 
and then stationed herself near the mouth of the river, to watch her 
movements. Being ordered to Loanda to carry despatches, the 
Mt/stic engaged the British steamer Pluto to watch the Orion. The 
Pluto ^ in a few hours, steamed off out of sight. The Orion^ suppos- 
ing the coast now clear, took in nearly nine hundred shaves, and set 
sail. The Pluto^ having kept out of sight just long enough for her 
rufie to operate, pursued, and in a short time overtook her, with the 
American flag flying, made a prize of her without ceremony, and took 
her to St. Helena. After escape had become evidently impossible, 
her American flag and papers were thrown overboard, and she ap- 
peared without nationality. According to the first accounts, this was 
done by the advice of the British boarding-officer, after coming on 
board, and before declaring her a prize. According to the statement 
which appears most authentic, it was done in his sight, just before he 
came on board. It was done, because, if she had been taken with 
the American flag and papers, the ship and all on board must be de- 
livered to the American squadron, who would have landed the recap- 
tives at Monrovia, and sent the ship, officers, and crew to the United 
States for trial ; but if taken without nationality, the ship and cargo 
would be a prize to the British captors, and the officers and crew 
would be discharged at the first port. Slavers, in such circumstances, 
usually pursue the same course for the same reason. In this case, this 
device for escaping punishment was unsuccessful. The Mt/stic, having 
delivered her despatches, anticipating the result, had proceeded direct- 
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ly to St, Helena, arriving before the Phito and her prize. When the 
officers of the Orion were discharged, the United States Consul de- 
manded them of the authorities of St. Helena as fugitives from justice. 
They were arrested, delivered up, and sent to Boston for trial, convict- 
ed, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment for serving voluntarily on 
board of a slaver. In order to secure this conviction, it was necessary 
to delay the trial till the Secretary of State could obtain from the 
British government the attendance of two witnesses who were present 
at the capture. If they had been indicted for the higher crime 
committed in the Congo river, they might, perhaps, have escaped 
conviction, for want of proof of their personal participation in itl 
This case differs from others only in the fact, that the Myotic first set 
the Pluto to watch the Orion, and the fact that her officers, after 
their discharge by the British cruiser, were brought to punishmentl 
In all other respects it was like other cases of frequent occurrence. 
It is not true, therefore, that the American flag actually protects slavers 
from capture by British cruisers.* 

But, as we have seen, if Great Britain would only enforce her 
rights, there would be no slave-trade on the ocean for the American 
or any other flag to cover. Why does she not enforce them ? We 
are not bound to answer this question ; nor can we be reasonably ex- 
pected to know all the secret reasons of her policy. Doubtless 
her rulers honestly desire the suppression of the slave-trade, and are 
using, in good faith, the means which they have been induced to re- 
gard as wisest for that end. We may, however, mention several 
British interests which might be unfavorably affected by the use of 
:^he most effectual means. 

The British government may well desire to avoid a war with Spain 
for the enforcement of her treaties, not only from a humane unwil- 
lingness to incur the evils of war, or to inflict them on any nation, 
but also because the indebtedness of Spain to British subjects is enor- 
mous, and in case of any serious calamity to Spain, and especially in 

* Mr. Robert Campbell, an intelligent colored citizen of Philadelphia, end " one 
of the Commisgioners of the Niger Valley Exploring Party,'* has, since his re- 
turn, publiHhed a brief statement of some of his observations. The pamphlet 
has come into our hands since this article was put in type. The party left 
Lagos, on its return, in the British Royal Mail Steamship "Athenian," April 
10, and arrived at Liverpool May 12, 1860, touching: at Sierra Leone and else- 
where on the way. We copy one paragraph from the last page : 

** At Freetown we saw a large slaver, brought in a few days before by H. M. 
Steamship Triton. The officers and rrew, consisting of about thirty persons, 
were there set at liberty, to be disposed of by the Spanish Consul as distressed 
peamen. They were as such, forwarded in the same ship with us to Teneriffe, 
the nearest Spanish port. No wonder that the slave trade should be so difficult 
to suppress when no punishment awaits such wretches. What scamp would 
fear to embark in such an enterprise if only assured that there was no personal 
risk; that he had only to destroy the ship's flag and papers on the approach of a 
cruiser, not only to shield himself and his crew from the consequences of their 
crime, but to receive the consideration rightly accorded to distressed honest 
men." 
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ease of a war with Great Britain, the pecuniary loss of British cred- 
itors, bj the depreciation of Spanish securities, would be immense* 
The holders of these securities have a deep interest in everything that 
is profitable to Spain; or to Cuba, her dependency. They form a pow- 
erful body, under temptation to desire the continuance of the slave- 
trade, and, with good reason, averse to the use of the last resource of 
nations for its suppression. They naturally think, and do much to* 
make others think, that only milder measures should be used. Whe- 
ther similar reasons exist in respect to Portugal, we are not informed; 
but of course war cannot be made on Portugal, while Spain, the 
greater offender, is left unpunished. 

There is another influence. The British government very naturally 
looks for information and advice to the officers of its navy on the 
African coast ; and it is very natural that some of those officers should 
think that course the best which is most profitable and pleasant ta 
themselves. The sixty-three treaties, to which we have referred, show 
that some of them have labored in the right direction, uninfluenced 
by the desire of prize-money. The views of others can be given on: 
their own authority. Lieut. Charles H. Bell, of the United States 
Navy, in a despatch to the Secretary of the Navy, dated July 28 ^ 
1840, wrote: 

** Between Cnpe St Ann and Cape Pal mas there are two slave Btations — 
©ne at the mouth of the Gallinas river, and the other at New Cess. There 
were callected and confined in the barrticoorjs, o-r slave prisons of the former^ 
five thousand slaves, and the latter fifteen thousand, waiting for an opportunity 
to ship them across the Atlantic. 

** It is customary for the slavers to run into one of these stations in the even- 
ing, take on board three or four hundred ne^^roes during the night, and rnn oflT 
with the land-breeze the next morning. If they do not meet wifh a cruiser 
»fter running thirty miles, they are safe until they get to the West Itdiea^ 
where there is again some slight chance of capture before they have an oppor- 
tunity of landing their cargoes. I therefore proposed to three of the Bntisli 
commanders I fell in with, to blockade these two stations, instead cf cruising 
so far off the coast. The anchorage is good and safe, and one vessel at each 
station could lie in such a position as to intercept any vessel coming in. The 
invariable reply to this proposition was : *This is an unhealthy climate ; we 
come out here to make prize-money ; if a slaver is captured without her cargo, 
she IS sent to Sierra Leone, where the expense of condemnation amounts t«» 
nearly the whole value of the vessel, which is the perquisite of ihote in the 
employment of the government at that place, and we, who have all the labor 
and exposure, get nothing ; whereas, if we capture a vessel with slaves o)j board, 
we receive five pounds stearling ahead for each of them, without any deduction. 
Therefore it is not our interest lo capture those vessels without their cargoes.' '* 
(See Kennedy's Report to the House of Representatives, February 28, 1843, 
p. 534.) 

This statement concerning prize money is in accordance with seve- 
ral treaties. See especially the Conventions with France, of Novem- 
ber 30, 1831, and March 22, 1833, in the British Statutes at Large, 
vol. 73, [3 and 4 Gul. IV. chap. 72.] Sec. 5, p. 664, fixes the head 
money at five pounds ; besides which the captors have (p. 659) sixty- 
five per cent, of the net proceeds of the sale of the vessel; which, 
after deducting the expenses of condemnation and sale, is very little. 

Under this system, if the PI it to had remained at the mouth of the 
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Congo, watching the Orion, her officers and crew would have only 
earned their monthly wages. By their ruse, tempting the Orion to 
load and set sail, they had an interesting chase after her, and gained 
the bounty on the slaves found on board, of more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Of course, the temptation is strong to encourage and 
facilitate the loading and sailing of slavers ; for the more there are at 
sea, the more chances there are of making money by capturing some 
of them. And it is very natural that those who are governed by such 
motives, should give their government such information and advice 
as their own interest requires. 

Whether any officers of the United States navy, who have similar 
compensation, have been governed by such motives, we do not know. 
No one of them, we think, has ever avowed it, nor are we aware of 
any reason to suspect it, beyond the mere fact that the temptation 
exists. If there are any such cases, we have reason to believe that 
they are few and carefully concealed. 

We must also notice a third British interest, which gains by the 
continuance of the slave-trade. But first, let the reader turn back to 
Lord John Russell's despatch, and read again what he says of the 
need of laborers in the sugar colonies. 

By act of Parliament, in 1824, for consolidating the laws against 
the slave-trade, [5 Ueorgii IV, chap. 113,] it is provided in sec. 22, 
that slaves taken from slave ships may, under Orders in Council, be 
bound as apprentices for seven years, [Statutes at Large, vol. 64, p. 
6^dij.'] Sec. 81, p. 039, provides that such Orders in Council may be 
made, as shall prevent them from becoming chargeable to the colonies 
where they are, after the expiration of their apprenticeship. In the 
Conventions with France of 1831 and 1833, already quoted, the two 
governments '• reserve to themselves, for the welfare of the slaves 
themselves, the right to employ them as free laborers, conformably to 
their respective laws.'' Other treaties contain similar provisions. 
See, for example, the treaty with the Republic of Equador, in Stat- 
utes at Large for 1848, chap. 116, p. 784. 

Under these treaties and laws, the slaves taken from slave ships go, 
as '' apprentices," to supply that awful want of labor in the sugar 
colonies, which Lord John Russell so forcibly describes, and which 
he thinks must be supplied in some way, even if it requires a combi- 
nation of all civilized nations in both hemispheres to bring Chinese 
from tlie antipodes. Negro laborers are much more valuable than 
Chinese. Pei*severing and ex})ensive attempts to procure them, by 
going to their homes in Africa and hiring them, have failed. They 
can be obtained only as they are obtained for Cuba, by the slave-trade ; 
as they are obtained for Jamaica, by capturing slavers with slaves on 
board. In this way, it may be done much cheaper than the inferior 
article can be imported from China. And so it is, that every cargo 
of slaves shipped from Africa and captured by a British cruiser, is a 
pecuniary benefit to British sugar planters. In fact it seems evident 
that if the planters should fit out slave ships, with instructions to pro- 
ceed to Africa, purchase cargoes, and be captured, they would get 
their labor cheaper than they could import it from China. The only 
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difficulties would be some danger of detection, and some danger that 
the same planters who incur the expense would not always reap the 
advantage. The British sugar interest is immense, and exerts an 
immense influence on British thought and legislation. It was not 
able to prevent the passage of laws for abolishing the slave-trade first, 
and slavery itself afterwards ; but it has proved itself able to substi- 
tute apprenticeship for slavery, and the getting of cheap labor in 
some way, at all events, for the slave-trade. Its influence shows itself 
palpably in Lord John Russell's proposal, that the leading nations of 
Christendom shall unite in a systematic importation of cheap labor 
from China for everybody's use, as a means of tempting Spain to fulfil 
her treaties. 

Other influences doubtless conspire with these ; but it is evident 
that the interests of British holders of Spanish securities, of British 
naval officers, avaricious of prize money, and of British sugar plant- 
ers, all acting in the same direction, must exert a powerful influence 
on British thought and action. It is no wonder that they are able, 
in some degree, to mislead the government in respect to the best 
course for the extinction of the slave-trade. 

The " Coolie trade," as it is improperly called, which is proposed 
as a substitute for the slave trade, deserves an extended and thorough 
discussion by itself. Our space only allows a look at it from one 
point of view. It proposes to get labor done in the West Indies, on 
such terms, that the planters can pay the expense of finding and 
hiring the laborers in China, pay the expense of transporting them 
to the West Indies, and back again at the end of their term of ser- 
vice, and make money by the operation. To accomplish this, contracts 
must be made with men who do not know the value of labor in the 
West Indies, and who can be induced, by taking advantage of that 
ignorance, to bind themselves to work for so much less than their 
labor is worth, as will enable the planters to meet all those other ex- 
penses and make a profit. If during their term of service they learn 
how they have been cheated and show symptoms of rebellion, they 
must be reduced to order, and made to fulfil the contract into which 
they had thus fraudulently been induced to enter. It is vain to think 
of making such a system tolerable by regulations. It is intrinsically 
incapable of being honestly and humanely executed. Its whole ope- 
ration is prompted by avarice, and the contracts can only be obtained 
by fraud and enforced by oppression. It is probable, however, that 
Great Britain will try it for a time, before resorting to efiectual mea- 
sures for the extinction of the slave trade. 

And yet, we do not see why she needs to do it. If the slave trade 
and " Coolie'' trade were both stopped, the price of labor in the West 
Indies would rise, and the price of sugar would rise ; but Cuba would 
no longer be able, by working to death cargoes of newly imported 
Africans, to sell sugar cheaper than Jamaica could, and the British 
planter would be as well ofi", in comparison, as while both trades con- 
tinue. The only enduring evil would be, that the consumers of sugar 
must pay an additional penny or two a pound for it. 

We have said that while Great Britain indulges Spain in conniving 
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at the slave trade, it is the duty of our government to restrain our 
own citizens, and others residing or being within our jurisdiction, 
from engaging in it. For this last-mentioned purpose, probably some 
further legislation is needed ; especially, to prevent members or agents 
of foreign houses from using our ports for some of the preliminary, 
but essentially important operations for a slave trading voyage, and 
perhaps for holding American vessels, transferred by a sham or even 
a real sale to foreign slave trading owners or masters, still responsible 
to our laws. The addition of a few small armed steamers to our Af- 
rican and West India squadrons might also be advisable ; though the 
few now employed are capturing slavers so fast that the traffic can 
not long stand such losses. All such points, we trust, will receive 
the careful and efficient attention of Congress at its next session. 

A word more, on a proposal, so absurd that even one word ought 
not to be needed ; the proposal, not formally made, but suggested in 
tome newspapers and speeches in Congress, that Africans, taken from 
slave-ships, instead of being sent to Africa, should be retained in this 
country and civilized. The precise mode of civilizing them, we 
believe, has not yet been even suggested. If they are to be civilized 
by an apprenticeship, somewhat like the British, where shall it be 
done? In the slave-holding States, such a class of "free negroes'' 
would be thought inconvenient. None of those States, we suppose, 
have, or would enact, laws for the government and protection of such 
"apprentices;" and the Federal Government has no constitutional 
power to make laws for their government within the jurisdiction of 
any State. And what should be done with them at the end of their 
a]jprenticeship ? Must they be sold as vagabonds? In the non- 
slave-holding States, no body would consent to have such " appren- 
tices." See, on this subject, the letter of Mr. Adams, Secretary of 
State, to Messi*s. Gallatin and Rush, of Nov. 2, 1818, in Kennedy's 
Ileport, p. 273, and of Mr. Rush to Lord Castlereagh, Dec. 21, 1818, 
p. 1^75. Shall they be kept in the United States, to be civilized, as 
slaves ? Any arrangement of this kind would be a virtual opening 
of the slave trade by the authority of the United States. Slave ships 
might be sent to Africa, purchase and ship their cargoes, (if Great 
Britain continues to permit such things to be done there,) bring them 
into our ports, and pass them through cheap forms of seizure and 
condemnation into the hands of planters who want them ; as was 
habitually done at Darien, Ga., and other ports, from 1808 to 1819. 
See Report of Secretary of the Treasury to the House of Represent- 
atives, Jan. 11, 1820, with enclosures, in Kennedy's Report, pp. 
249-258. See also, Kennedy, pp. 229-246. 

The experience of our Government from the law prohibiting the 
importation of slaves after January 1, 1808, to the Act of March 3, 
1819, conclusively proved that, in order to suppress the slave-trade 
between our own ports and the coast of Africa, the re-captured slaves 
must not be allowed to pass under the jurisdiction of any of the 
States, but must be retained in the custody of the United States 
Government, till sent out of the country ; and for this reason arrange- 
ments were made for returning them to Africa. For this reason, the 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Bishop Payne on his return from Africa, takes a survey of the wide field for 
Missionary labors to the East and Southeast from Grand Cape Mount, a field 
which he represents as almost wholly unoccupied, and he asks earnestly : 

** Shall toe not occupy it — occupy it at once ? 

First, — Here we hare a healthy station, undoubtedly, on the coast, fronn 
which to radiate, and which mi^ht be a recruiting station for missionaries re- 
siding at other points along the coast. 

Second. — Here is a most interesting:, unoccupied field, extending hundreds of 
miles interior, among the best Africu.n tribes 

Thirdly. — Jf we do not occupy it. the Mahometans will. 

Let me very earnestly recommend then to the Foreign Committee — 

First. — To invite firm friends, whose hearts may be inclined by the above 
statement, to subscribe ta build a small mission house immediately on Cape 
Mount. I will promise, God willing, to have it done, if funds be provided, 
eighteen months hence. 

Second — To invite some one or more brethren, whose hearts may be touched 
by the above statement, to this particular fiehl. If I might, I would delig^bt to 
engage in it. 

Is it asked why so interesting a field has not heretofore been brought before 
the Church? The reply is, that until very recently it has been clbsed by the 
slave trade. It is now open. God grant us faith to enter it! " 

Mr. and Mrs. Messenger had established themselves at Bohlen Station, 
Mrs. Messenger writes : 

** I cannot describe the wild beauty of this country. We are right among^ 
the mountains ; we cannot look in any direction without seeing them near and 
at a distance. Toward the south we see Mount Gero, its summit reaching to 
the clouds, and thickly covered with trees and jungle Rice farms are to be 
seen in every direction, appearing like so many fields of green wheat or rich 
meadows, while from the valleys the palm trees wave their feathery branches in 
the breeze. 

What an Eden might the hand of civilization make of this country, that God, 
with * lavish kindness,' has so beautifully adorned with all things 1-ovely in 
nature, and where no chilling blasts come to wither or destroy." 

*« We planned an addition to the house. Mr. M. marked off the ga'*den, a 
good large one, and left a man there to work. Started home on Friday about 
ten o'clock, and got to Cavalia Saturday about five, found all things doing well ; 
and although we were sorry to leave Bohlen, yet we were glad to get home. 
I am very well satisfied to live in the interior, and I think 1 shall like ihe peo- 
ple up there better than I do those here." 

The Spirit of Missions for September and October, has much interesting intel- 
lieence from Rev. Jacob Rambo, and other Missionaries of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Cape Palmas and its vicinity. 

March 4th, Mr. Rambo writes : 

** A Blessed Day. — Preached at St. James' Church, Hoffman Station. 
The larger part of St. Mark's congregation crossed over the braiich of the river 
in boats and canoes, to St. James. This is rather more than half a mile from 
St. Mark's." 

»* Beside the 125 colonists there may have been 250 natives, including the 
Christians and S'»-holars. The service was read in English by Rev. Mr. Crum- 
mell, and I preached. Mr. C. administered the communion to about 55 persons, 
half of them being native converts. 

One thing was unusual ; all the heathen natives, even the children, stayed in 
the church and remained very quiet during the whole of the communion. AH 
seem to take an interest, and listened attentively to an address from Mr. Crum- 
mell, before the communion." 
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** They seemed impressed when they saw the colonist and native Christians 
go up to commune side by side. They have not been in the habit of attending 
St. Mark's Church (1 mean the heathen,) where the communion has generally 
been administered to both natives and colonists. I hope that all who attended 
will long remember with pleasure this day. 

The monthly missionary meeting was held at night, at the school-house, at 
Latrobe. A very good congregation was present. The contributions were not 
large." 

'* I am very glad to say that poor as St. Mark's members are, they and some 
other persons have coniributed a second time towards the enlargement of the 
church. Both the church and the Sunday School Missionary Society have also 
for some time past been contributing monihly towards the same object. I think 
not less than $350 to $400 have been raised amons: our people toward the 
church, besides the $312 cleared by the last Fair. We expect as much from 
the next. 

When the church is completed, this congregation can with all ease support a 
native teacher and evangelist at $150 a year in a destitute tribe in the interior. 
I believe piety is on the increase, and the Missionary spirit becoming more ap- 
parent with some; others are cold and dead. May God pour out his spirit 
upon us all.' " 
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From the Louisville Presbyterian. 
A Spectacle for Abolitionists. 

Among the large throng who were present and took part in the divine service 
held in the grove of the Presbyterian Church last Sabbath week, were several 
hundred colored persons (slaves) occupying a division to themselves, provided 
with seats as good as the whites, well clothed — they heard the same sermon, 
joined in- the same prayers and hymns, and partook of the same sacrament 
with their masters at the Lord's Table, and cheerfully contributed their mite to 
send the Gospel to perishing heathens. And so it is throughout the whole 
southern country, the blacks are well provided with Christian privileges, hav- 
ing church accommodations, and hear the Gospel preached on every Sabbath 
equally with their masters and mistresses. — Iredell Express. 

Another illustration of the affection existing between the master and his ser- 
vants and the kindness shown to the latter, has recently come under our obser- 
vation and is worthy of being published in connection with the above: **Thf 
proprietors of the Presbyterian Book Store, in this place, received an order la«t 
week from a slaveholder in an adjoining county for sixty-seven Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Hymn Books and Confessions of Faith. They were purchased for his 
wife who intended to present them to the servants on the plantation. Plain, 
large type was sought for the old, and different styles of binding were ordered 
to please every variety of taste. Our Southern servants are not only permitted 
to hear, but to read the Word of God. — J^orth Carolina Presbyterian. 

Death of an African Traveler. 

The last post which left Zanzibar brought to Europe the sad news of the sud- 
den death of Dr Albrecht Roscher of Hamburg, the young and zealous travel- 
ler, whose active explorations in Central Africa during the last few months have 
been watched with so much interest by foreign geographers. Dr. Roscher, 
while busied on the banks of the great Lake Nyassa, whose eastern shore he 
reached about the same time that Richardson arrived at its southern extremity, 
with preparations for future journeys to the unknown regions towards the 
south and west, was attacked in the night-time by two barbarous natives of the 
Lake country, and killed in his bed by means of poisoned arrows. His ser- 
vants, alarmed and excited by his terrible fate, took to flight and carried the 
melancholy tidings to Zanzibar. Their accounts were fully confirmed by a 
negro chief, who arrived at that place a few days later. Dr. Roscher had juat 
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received, by the kindness of some admiring: friends at Zanzibar, who were justly 
proud of his successful attempt to reach Nyassa, abundant supplies to enable 
liim to proceed down the Lake. It is possible that the desire to obtain posses- 
sion of this newly-arrived wealth may have prompted the murderous deed, al- 
though his last letters speak of difficulties which had arisen between him and 
the Lake people. A hope exists that his papers and notes, which would be of 
undoubted value to geographical science, may yet be recovered and transmitted 
to Europe. 

The sultan of Zanzibar is reported to have seized the murderers and recover- 
ed the stolen goods. 

Nothing is known of the adventurous VogePs fate, from June, 1856, to the 
date of his death. A general desire has been manifested by his compatriots to 
send an expedition to Central Africa, in order to clear up the obscurity hanging 
about this period of his explorations. Subscriptions have been collected iii 
several German cities, and they now amount to so large a sum that it is deter- 
mined to fit out a party at once. Mr. T. Von Henglen has been selected to 
head the expedition. He was for seven years Austrian Consul at Khartoum 
on the Nile, where he acquired a familiarity with the languages and geography 
of northern and central Africa. He has since shown himself peculiarly fitted 
for the undertaking by his journeys in Abyssinia, the region of the upper Nile, 
the territory about the Red Sea, and the lands of the Somali. He will procure 
servHnts in Cairo and Khartoum, make the upper waters of the Nile the basis 
of his explorations, and will have his chief station and depot at Bengari, a 
post on the north African coast. 

Dr. Livingstone is quietly awaiting in South Africa the arrival of a new 

•teamer sent out by the Lords of the Admiralty, to replace that worn-out boat in 

which he has been exploring the Zambesi and its tributaries. He has transmitted 

to the British Association a concise account of the valley of the Shire. 

He describes the whole region as beautiful and heathy, and the soil as rich 
and productive. The natives are docile, and eager for trade. The river is 
navigable at all seasons for one hundred and fifty miles, with the exception of 
a space of thirty miles, where the cataiacts impeded the progress of the steam- 
er. Livingstone dwells more emphatically than ever upon the cotton-growing 
capabilities of this portion of Africa. He looks forward to the day when the 
valleys of the Shire and the Nyassa shall furnish to the looms of Manchester 
a quantity of the raw material as great as that now supplied by the southern 
states of the American Union. He affirms that one tract in the neighborhood 
of the Shire is especially lilted for the culture of sea-island cotton. 

African Cotton. — In seven years the increase in the export of cotton from 
Western Africa into the ports of Great Britain has been one thousand per cent. 
From 1852 to 1858, the shipments of raw cotton from Abbeokuta alone rose 
from 1.810 pounds to one million pounds, and the returns for 1859 from the 
West Coast amounted to nearly two millions of pounds. This signal develop- 
ment has been stimulated almost solely by the supply of cotton gins and seed, 
and by the purchase, at a fair market price, of all the cotton which the natives 
brought for sale. 

From the Liberia Berald of Sept. 5. 

Particulars of the capture of the slave briff — without doubt, the Storm King^ qf 
*Veto York — by the U. S. War Steamer San Jacinto. — It will he borne in mind that 
the U. S. War Steam*^r San Jacinto arrived in this port on the 23d from Cadiz, 
(Spain,) where she had been unde-going some slight repairs of machinery, and 
that on the 27th she left for the south coast, to report for service to the com- 
modore. On the 8th August the San Jacinto espied, what our reporter called a 

suspicious looking vessel, being about 200 miles off the mouth of Congo river. 

Capt. Dornin (the same gentleman who dined with President Benson on the 26th 
July) of the San Jacinto, immediately gave chase, under steam ; when near 
enough the brig (such was the rig of the vessel) she was hailed, and some one 
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replied in the Spanish lang^uage — Capt. D. then ordered 2d Lieut. A. H. 
Hughes to *' low away and board,** and, in case she was any ways suspecfful 
to give a sign by waving his handkerchief over the brig's side. On boarding 
the vessel Lieut. Hughes soon found that she was a bona Jide slaver, actually 
laden with slaves; he accordingly gave the required signal, followed by thr^ 
hearty cheers, responded to by the San Jacinto, and, more than all, secondea 
from below the brig's deck by the pent up slaves themselves. 

Capt. Dornin, it appears, then visited the slave brig. Examining minutely 
every placfe by which any thing like identifying or tracing out the port of the 
brig's outfit might be gotten at, (which marks, of course, were quite scarce) it 
was found that the brig*s chronometer had been rated in New York. There 
were also some other marks, all of which, together with the previous know- 
ledge many of the officers and crew of the San Jacinto had of the famous Storm 
King, of New York, identified her beyond doubt as that vessel. On her stern 
also were printed the American flag and the coat of arms of the State of New 
York. Stronger proof still — onboard the slave brig was a sailor who had form- 
erly sailed^ as a man-of-war^s man, in the San Jacinto^ his then captor. 

Capt. Dornin, having taken charge of the brig, in the name of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, the slaves were counted — 619 in number — A prize crew of 15 men, 
was then shipped from the San Jacinto, on board the brig — the crew and quasi pas- 
sengers of the latter, 10 in number, (of whom all who were found in the cabin 
professed to be passengers, except a young chap calling himself the doctor) were 
secured by irons ; — all other necessaries arranged, and the brig with the slaves 
set sail for this port, where she arrived on the 24th ultimo, under command of 
Lieut. Hughes, who first boarded her, with af>sistant officers, Midshipmen 
McCook and Ewen. On the passage only three of the slaves died, a less mortality 
than is general on board slavers for the same length of time, owing to the fact 
that the time of capture could have been no more than 24 to 36 hours from 
their shipment by the slaver, and thus the horrible effects of the passage had not 
fully set in upon them. 

The Slave vessels in Harbor. — Early the next morning after the arrival, we 
paid a personal visit to the slave brig, the supposed Storm King, in order that 
we miijht, for once, witness whatever there was to be witnessed on board of a 
slave ship. To our desire we got on board before anything had been altered, 
or any of the human cargo had been removed to the shore. Such a sight had 
never before met our eyes : wretchedness, and misery in the most haggard 
forms were before us. Imagine 617 people naked, bick and dying, crowded in 
the hold of a little vessel of 167 tons, or thereabouts ; filth and pollution of the 
foulest kind spread on every side, rather on every person, old women and preg- 
nant women, fathers and sons, little children and infant babes, all jammed, hud- 
dled or packed together, bearing more an analogy to sardines in a box than that 
of human beings, of immortal souls. 

The Storm King is a fine, fleet craft of her kind, a regular New York clipper. 
The officer of the man-of-war, who had her in command, assured us that he 
had seen but few faster vessels ; 12 miles an hour, said he, with not all of her 
usual sails set, was easy speed for her — 16 miles to an hour he could get out 
of her without much strain. The man-of-war came upon the Storm King in a 
calm, otherwise, though the man-of-war was a steamer, she could never, said 
the officer in charge, ** have smelt her." 

American Tonnage Dues and Liberian Vessels. 

An American trader to our coast, writing to his agent in this city says, *' I 
am doing all that I can to have Mr. Roye's money refunded him, and think that 
J shall succeed ; get from Mr. Seys an official certificate, that United States ve.s- 
sels do not pay any more charges in Liberian ports than Liberian vessels do." 
, This merchant is quite right. However, we desire not to claim as a favor 
from the United States any thing that belongs to us of a right. According to 
all the principles of justice and international law ; according to the just princi- 
ples of Reciprocity : — according to that pet doctrine so often declared and 
ofiener pleaded by the United States, that the United States detire to treat 
every nation the same as that nation treats them, Liberian vessels should 
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benevolence, promptly accede to, and have carried out, the plan and 
arrangement proposed and fully set forth in my communications to 
you. by the Storm Kinfj and J^rcsfffoit Brnson. Under the present, 
which has no system, and cannot have any, complaints and memorials 
arc being constantly received by me from various sections of the Re- 
public, from county and town meetings, respecting the damages they 
are daily sustaining from the depredations of those Coagoesand other 
recaptives from Whydah. I shall continue to do what I can to quell 
the complaints, by informing them that I soon expect to hear from the 
U. States, when I hope to be able to so supervise the interest of those 
unfortunate people as will relieve them of the matter of which they 
complain. I have advised your agents to compensate reasonably any 
who may sustain loss by the depredations of those people, whenever 
there is clear proof of the fact. The dry season is now commenced ; 
and it is now high time government had commenced settling these 
people in the several counties, according to the plan set forth in my 
comumnications to you, before referred to. Do relieve us without 
delay, according to the proposition transmitted in those documents, 
or Liberia will be thrown back to a position from which it will re- 
quire years for her to extricate herself. In addition to humanity, 
nothing else tended to influence this government to allow such a nmu'- 
her of wild savages to be landed here in our communities, before the 
proper understanding and provision, than the unswerving confidence 
this government has in the justice, benevolence, and purity of mo- 
tives of the American Colonization Society — that our patrons, by 
whom, during so many years of anxiety and discouragement, we were 
fostered, would do right, by acting justly toward Liberia, so soon as 
the bustle of despatching those three ships was over. * * * * 

Though your favor did not acknowledge the receipt of my letters 
by the iifrr."ns and Pa/mrn^ ; the sack of coffee by the former, and 
the mineral specimens by the latter; yet I hope they have been safely 
received. 

I close this sheet by stating that our public affairs are moving on 
as usual. Some seem to apprehend considerable scarcity of domestic 
provisions within a few months, owing to the great influx of recap- 
tives ; for, at this rate, by the close of December we shall have from 
8,000 to 10,000 of these unfortunate, helpless people in our midst — 
a pojiulation within a fraction of the Americo-Liberian population. 
This scarcity may take place with respect to cassada, potatoes, &c., 
until the new crops mature next year; but such has been the abun- 
dance of rice produced this and last year, as that, with means to pur- 
chase, enough can be bought to feed 20,000. And if this govern- 
ment should be placed in possession of sufficient means, it can receive 
and properly train as many as 20,000, with our present civilized 
population. 

1 close by subscribing myself, respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

STEPHEN A. BENSON. 
Key. Tv. 11. Gun LEY. Cor. Sec. A. C. >S'., Wai</tuigto}i, I). C. 
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FORTY-FOUKTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society, will 
be held in this city on the third Tuesday, 15th of January, 1861. The Board 
of Directors will meet the same day at 12 o'clock M. 



RECEIPTS OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

From the 20th November to the 20th Decemher^ 1860. 



MAINE. 
Wiscassett — Patrick Lennox, 5th an- 
nual subscription on his life mem- 
bership • . . 5 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
By Rev. F. Butler— 

Portsmouth — His Excellency Ichabod 
Goodwin, Kev. Chas. Burroughs, 
P. D., R. Jenness, U. R. Rollers, 
Peter Jenness, Dr. P. H. Peirce, 
each ^5; The Misses Rogers, Mrs. 
N. A. Haven, Mrs. W. Williams, 
each ^4; Mrs. U. Ladd, the Miss- 
es I. add, Cash, each $3; Miss R. 
Walker, Cash, each $2j H. Web- 
ster, C. E.Myers, Miss E.Thomp- 
son, each $1 — (of the above, $30 
to constitute Rev. Wra. L. Gage 
a life member) 58 00 

Francestown — Hon. Wm. Bixby, $10, 
Rev. Charles Cutler, $2, P. H. 
Bixby, P. C. Butter/ield, fsrael 
Batchelder, %\ each 15 00 

Franklin — Hon. Geo. W. Nesmitli, . 2 00 

Laconia — Contribution in Congrega- 
tion of Rev. John K. Yonntr, D. D. 7 00 

HoUis—^38 ; E. Lempster—$i . . 39 00 

VERMONT. 121 00 

By Rev. F. Butler— $56.25— 
St. Johmbury — Rev. Wm. W. Thayer, 
Hon. Moses Kittredge, $5 each; 

E. Jewett, E. C. Redington, $3 
each; Rev. E. C, Cummings, T. 
M. Howard, E. Chamberlain, ^^2 
each; S. Jewett, J. C. Bingham, 
J. M. Warner, J. H. Colby, $1 

each 26 00 

Hartland — Collection in Congrega- 

lioiial Church 8 25 

Jiscutneyville —Rev. Moses Kimball . 1 00 

Windsor— C. S. Johnson 1 00 

Nevflury— 20 00 

By Rev. J. Orcutt— $62.50— 
Brattleboro'—S. B. Williston, $10, 
Anthony Van Doom, W. Good- 
hue, each $5; Dr. Rockwell, $3, 
Samuel Root, C. F. Thompson, 

F. H. Fessenden, E. Kirkland, 
«ach $2; Rev. G. P. Tyler, W. P. 
Cune, 1j. G. Mead, Charles L. 
Mead, A. Clap, R. Tyler, A. H. 
Weight, Mrs. E. Greene, Mrs. T. 

P. Greene, each $1 40 00 

IVest Brattlcboro^—Stimn Clark,Clark 
Jacobs, each $5; Hiram Orcutt, 
$3, E. D. Elliott, $2, Solomon 
Cune, $1.50, T.Atkins, J. Wilder, 
P. F.Perry, L. Clark, each $1; 



Mrs. T. C. Gains, 50 cts.. Others, 

$1.50 22 50 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Newburyport— Two Ladies, one $3 
and* the other $2, by Captain G. 

Barker 5 00 

RHODE ISLAND. 
By Rev. John Orcutt— $335.78— 

Providence — Robert Ives $25, Mrs. S. 
A. Paine, Mrs. Moses B. Ives, 
Mrs. A. and Daughter, Miss Julia 
Bullock, J. P. Ives, H. N. Slater, 
J.N.Mason, A. D. & J.Y. Smith, 
each $10, H. A. Rogers, J.Rogers, 
E. W. Howard, E. P. Mason, 
Kufus Waterman, Mrs. Eliza Wa- 
terman, Prof. Dunn, Miss A. L. 
Harris, each $5; Gilbert Congdon, 
$4, Miss Mary S. Dean $2. Rev. 
David Heiishaw $1, Paristiioners 
of Rev. Cyrus H. Fay, to consti- 
tute him a life member, as follows: 
Earl Carpenter & Sons $5, D. C. 
Anthony, A. W. Fisk, William 
Sheldon, R. A. Webster, each ,*2; 
W. Hand'.', H. L. Webster, S. 
Smith, L. N. Perry, S.H.Thomas, 
Joshua Gray, S. B. Darling, GVV. 
Babeock, C. W. Randall, T. Cur- 
tis, J. A. Darling, S. S. Warren, 
G. E. Cleveland, R. Sanders, P. 

A. Munroe, B. B. Manchester, 
each $1; H. G. Tucker, C. O. 
Ballou. each 50 cents. Perry 
Davis & Son, a donation in ' Pain 
Killer' sent to Liberia, vtUued at 

$36 218 00 

Pawtiicket— Mrs. Larned Pitcher $5, 

B. L. Pitcher, Mrs. F. SayleK, 
Robert Sherman, each $3; Rev. 
l)r. Blodget, E. B. Pitoher. James 
Budlong, J. S. Budlong, James 
Davis, each $2; J. C. Tower, A. 
O. Read, F. K. King, F. Pratt, W. 
Newell, Geo. Newell, Dr. Wheat- 
on. Dr. Manchf-ster, J. H. Wil- 

lard, C. S. Beers, each $1 . . 34 00 
SlatersvUie—W. S. Slater .... 10 00 
BrUtol^Mrs. Ruth DeWoIf $15, in 
part towards a life membership; 
'J'wu friends $15, Charles Sherry, 
jr., W. Fales, Robert Rogers, 
each $10; Mrs. Sarah Peck, Mrs. 
L. S. French, each $3; J. De 
Wolf Perry, $1 73 78 

335 78 
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whose quick retort and biting jest have become traditional; MAonoiry the com* 
mentator of the Constitution, the President of the Republic it had created, by 
whom the war, just ended, had been brought to a triumphant close; Cald- 
well, the philanthropist; Mercer, whose heart embraced every human interest 
under every sky; and Ket, the accomplished lawyer, the Christian gentleman, 
the patriot poet, who, amid the din of war, »» the rocket's red glare, the 
bombs bursting in nir," conceived and gave to his country the noblest ode that 
ever yet adorned a nation's song — these were the men who, with others like 
them, perfected the plan of a home for the free people of color of the United 
States, where, on another continent, they too might have a future, in the 
long vista of which war might hang up its banners, peace display its trophies, 
religion erect its altars, until prophecy should be fulfilled. 

Of all that was done in the years following the peace of IB15y whether in 
commercial enterprise, clearing the forent, exploring the mine, building the 
manufactory, constructing the highway, nothing was more worthy of praise 
than this turning aside, as it were, from the grand march of events, that the 
weak and the dependent might have such a future as we have suggested. 
And so will History yet speak of the American Colonization Society. She 
may pass by without comment men prominent in the politics of the hour; the 
countless heroes of small occasions; the oratorsof party, rising, rocket-like and 
noisily, only to explode and disappear^all these History at pleasure may 
ignore, but Liberia, a nation now among the nations, will not permit its 
founders to be forgotten . 

It is well known to all who have been in the habit of attending the meetings 
of our Society how carefully all tendency to political discussion has been 
avoided. Occupying, as we have done, a common ground between the North 
and the South, we have confined ourselves to topics germane to the exclusive 
object of the association — the removed of the free people of color, with their 
own consent, to Africa. Nor is it intended now to depart from this Constitu^ 
tional observance, when reference is thus made to what may be termed the 
hallowed memories of our cause. On occasion, however, when we are forcexl 
to regard it as a possibility, at the least, that this noeeting of our Society, 
with its present constituency, may be our last, we may be permitted to look 
back, though through tears, to the day when there were no such words as dissolu- 
tion and disunion; when the Republic — Epluribus Unum — swept forward in 
beauty on the highway of what then seemed a glorious destiny, and illus- 
trated its bounteous capability of good in such creations as our own. We 
may be permitted, we repeat, to recall these reminiscences of the past, if only 
to express the hope that, as they are common to the whole people, the heart 
of the whole people may yet swell with them, until, as between brothers who 
have stood opposed, the fame of a common mother, the generous rivahrres of a 
common manhood, may moderate and overcome the angry feelings of a tem- 
porary strife, and the harmony of a household, hallowed in the estimation of every 
lover of liberty and friend of humanity throughout the world, may be again 
restored. 

But whatever result, the importance of Colonization, in connexion with the 
free people of color, cannot be impaired. The differences of race, the pre- 
judices of ca&te, are mdependent of the aggrandizement or the belittleing of 
nations. The law of labor, the relation of wages to supply and demand, the 
certainty that in the competition inevitable upon the increase of the aggre- 
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pate of our population, the weaker of the two races must emigrate or be 
extirpated, not by force, but by want and its attendant sufferings — all these 
causes will continue to operate, whether we remain or are reconstituted one 
people, form two or more great confederacies, or are split into thirty-three in- 
dependent States, with free cities ad libitum in addition. 

Should the example of Arkansas, which has expelled the free people of 
color, be imitated in the slaveholding States, and the example of Indiana and 
Maryland, which exclude them, be followed in the Free States, and the ex- 
perience of Cdnada be realized at the North in regard to them — and this is not 
merely possible, but probable — what, then, will be the situation of the free 
people of color ? What will Liberia then be to them but a blessed refuge, and 
upon whom will such blessings be showered as upon those who founded the 
African Republic, and upon those whose hands afterwards upheld it ? 

In a word, the mighty fact, testified to by the recent and all the preceding 
censuses, cannot be overlooked; that, in 1890, the present thirty-one millions of 
the inhabitants of the United States will have increased to one hundred mil- 
lions; and in 1930, at the end of but a single lifetime from to-day, to two 
hundred and forty millions. On this one fact, independent as it must be of 
every thing but internecine war, or famine, or pestilence — which God, in his 
infinite mercy, avert — rests the whole theory of colonization. 

Come, then, what may, Colonizationists have but one alternative — they must 
remain true to this cause and firm in the support of it. The best interests of 
the free people of color are in their keeping. Africa still stretches forth its 
hands for the boon of civilization and the Gospel, which the descendants of 
the children of the soil are alone competent to confer. The march of events 
halts not, nations and individuals fall in the ranks, but others fill their places, 
and the onward movement still continues. Colonization has its position in it; 
and if Colonizationists neither grow weary nor faint by the way, their goal will 
be success, and should the worst come to the worst, and our country sink from 
beneath us, we will cherish, all the more reverently, these memories, which 
will recall the mighty and united people from whom Colonization sprung; still 
hoping, however, for better things unto the end; like the lad, who, on the 
deck of the sinking Arctic, continued to fire the signal as the whelming wave 
rolled over the cannon, which it was his duty to discharge. 

Extracts from the Annual Report were read by the Rev. R. R. 
GuRLEY, Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The audience 
was then addressed by the Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., as follows : 

Mr. President : I almost wish to be excused from saying anything. In- 
deed, 1 feel that I am standing here very much like a crooked stick, which the 
committee have hastily caught up by the wayside, to help the Society over this 
soft spot in the path of its present anniversary. Disappointed in the expecta- 
tion of being borne this evening on the splendid chariots of eloquence which 
had been looked for from abroad, I was apprized at a late moment of the honor 
extended to me by the invitation to take a part in the exercises of this meeting. 
Without time for any adequate preparation for so distinguished a service, I have 
come to respond briefly to the call, as best I may, under these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. 
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Of course I am not your orator. I only rise to bear my testimony and make 
K little exhortation, after the very full and instructive presentation of your es* 
teemed Secretary in the report to which we have just listened. 

With your induigence, therefore, sir, and that of the assembly, I will submit 
a few fragmentary and desultory remarks, by way at least, of observing the 
Ibrms, if not enhancing the interest, of this occasion. 

Yet indeed it would be idle in me to attempt at any time or under any circum- 
stances to inform you, sir, or your associates in this Society, or even the audi* 
tory usually convened on the occasions of your anniversaries, in regard to the 
ancient or modern condition of Africa, or in regard to the affairs of colonization 
•long the coasts of that great continent, or in regard to the Republic of Liberia, 
or in regard to the fostering care which the American Colonization Society has 
extended to that infant State — or, in short, in regard to any of the great facts, 
principles, or results, involved in that sublime and beneficent undertaking. 
8ome of you have been prominent participators for many years in this series 
of deeply interesting events. And your names are already written on that 
■croU which the muse of history will bear down to posterity, as among the 
illustrious benefactors of mankind. 

I see before me presiding here a gentleman whose energies have long been 
devoted with, 1 had almost said a paternal solicitude, to this noble cause, and 
from whom I heard, but two years ago, on this very spot, one of the most 
elegant and thrilling recitals of the entire Liberian enterprise, to which 1 have 
ever listened. I see before me the two Secretaries of the Society, one of them 
having long and efficiently controled its financial operations, and who has just 
now crowned all the labors of former years, by one of the most energetic and 
praise-worthy labore, in fitting out the three vessels that have so recently borne 
back to their native land so many hundreds of unfortunate and suffering Africans, 
while the other has literally grown gray in the service of a people whose distant 
shores he has visited in hi» mission of philanthropy, and in whose behalf he has 
of^en pleaded so earnestly and so eloquently. 

I see before me another gentleman now, from the Comnoereial Metropolis, 
who also has devoted his life to the same great cause, and whom neither the 
perils of the deep nor the discomforts of a protracted residence in that distant 
land, separated from home and kindred, and all that men hold dear in life, could 
restrain from acting forth his self-sacrificing spirit in behalf of the despised and 
down-trodden tribes of that benighted but much-injured quarter of the globe. 

I see before me other gentlemen, who have been actuated by a similar im- 
pulse, and have each, in their place and measure, borne up the cause of this 
noble philanthropy by their mutual efforts, counsel, and prayers. 

And in this connection I am reminded, also, that you have been associated in 
your work, sir, with some of the greatest and noblest men that have adorned 
cither this or any other age or country — men who have been renowned, both in 
the church and in the State — clergymen, scholars, jurists, statesmen, and orators, 
A catalogue which bears the names of Hopkins, and Finlft, and Alexander, 
and Randolph, and Clat, and Webster, and a host of others scarcely less dis- 
tinguished — names that will stand unobscured for all time by the side of Clark- 
son, and Wilberforce, and Buxton, and the proud array of England's truest 
noblemen. 

I feel, then, that 1 am standing, even now, in the presence of the very makers 
of history, and therefore it would be presumptuous, as well as idle, in one so 
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tncompetent as myself, to undertake to instruct you in reference to the vast and 
munificent work in which you are engaged. 

And, then, confining our yiew to the occurrences of the last year alone, what 
more could one say, or need to be said, than has been so well and admirably 
said by yourself, sir, and in the extracts from the Report we have heard this even- 
ing. I feel, sir, that in these documents we have received, not only the test, 
but the full sermon of this occasbn. We need not call a more special attention 
to the topics therein discussed. They have already spoken for themselves. 

What, therefore, remains for me, as an humble but honest friend of the 
cause, but only to add my testimony in a few brief words, and, as I said, to 
make a little exhortation following this great discourse ? But where shall 1 begin, 
or what shall I say ^ Perhaps it makes but little difference. But, as we look 
at Africa, and ponder the dismal records of her past, we may truly wonder 
at the prospects which are now beginning to open upon her. As a natural 
philosopher, or as a. political economist, we might have said, not one hundred 
nor even fifty years ago, there is no redemption for the sons of Ham ; everything 
is against them, and chiefly their own vices and degradation. It is a land of 
pille^e and slaughter, given up to the spoiler, and shadowed all over by the 
most terrific forms of barbaric violence and superstition. But, in an old book, 
written iong^a^o by the Prophets of Israel, stands this mighty sentence : 
** Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God." 

In that sentence stands also the unbroken purpose of the Almighty, and there, 
confounding the pride of all human calculation, lies the secret of those events 
which are now in progress before our eyes for the salvation of Africa. In that 
sentence was hidden the electric fire which was to kindle the souls of the men 
who have in our times originated and borne forward the cause of African Col- 
onization. In the secret of that sentence was the meeting held in this Metropolis 
on the night of the 21st of December, in the year 1816, where the grand concep- 
tion was fostered into life, and whence soon after it took organic and living 
form, amid the correspondence of Presidents and Senators and Representatives, 
and of other wise, distinguished, and philanthropic men . But, though eloquence 
and religion came to its assistance, it had to struggle for its life. I need not 
now recall the objections which fell upon it from every quarter, like a storm of 
hail. It is now almost half a century since that beginning and those difficulties 
have vanished, one afler another, before the steady and resistless tread of the 
Divine purpose. The struggle has been indeed severe, and the trials have seem- 
ed at times almost appalling, but to this hour a Divine Providence has maintained 
its own cause against all opposition ; we have now no longer need to argue over 
again the points already settled. Speculations may well give place to positive 
and ocular events. 

There stands Liberia, speaking for herself— there is the fruit of forty-four 
years of toil; there it stands a monument of God's truth and fidelity to his word, 
in spite of human prejudice and passion, in spite of ignorance, apathy, and 
unconcern — in spite of misrepresentation, calumny, and abuse — in spite of 
former disasters, and present dangers, and every hostile demonstration, to 
(ell what God hath wrought through the agency of this American colonizing 
Joret. If any yet remain, who doubt the tendency of these events, or deny 
the wisdom of the movement to which they may be traced, I turn them over 
to the coming time, when God, in his Providence, shall confound their skepti- 
cism, if not arouse them to an earnest co-operation in his designs. * 
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fixes his gaze away over the mists of th<% sea, were he descries a solitary 'light, 
by which alone he holds the helm and directs his course. It covers him from 
the sight of his present peril, and keeps him from despair. It nerves him for 
the elemental strife, and brings him at last to a haven of peace. 

So do I see the vessel of my country rocked upon the heaving sea of opinion 
respecting this very destiny of the African race. So do 1 hear the wild wind 
flap her shrouds, and hear her cordage creak, while the noble ship reels and 
staggers in the big and bitter forces of the storm. Must she go down ? May 
the Almighty Ruler of nations forbid it! May His goodness be our security — 
be more to us than the anchor's fluke or the cable's strength — more than the 
pilot's skill, or the labor of the crew ! May His goodness be our perfect safeiy 
amid the tempest's gloom ; and when the storm is spent and the fury past, may 
we still behold her pennon streaming full high above the brave old hulk, and a^ 
that sight shall the seamen and the landsmen together shout for joy. 

The benediction was then pronounced, and the meeting adjourned 
to meet in the office of the Society to-morrow at 12 o'clock, M. 

January 16, 1861. 

The Society met at 12 o'clock, M. 

The President appointed .the Hon. Mr. Gregory, Rev. Pr. 
Wheeler, and Rev. Dr. Pinney, to nominate the President and Vice 
Presidents of the Society. Whereupon, the following list was re- 
ported, and the gentlemen therein named were unanimously elected. 

President: 
Hon. John H. B. Latrobe. 

Vice Prenidents: 
1. Gen. Jolin H. Cocke, of Virginia. 21. Rev. £. Burgess, D. D., of Mas^achusetls. 

S. Rev. Joremiah Day, D.D., of Connecticut. 22. Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., of Rhode Island. 

3. Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of N. J. 23. Thomas Massie, M. D., of Virginia. 

4. Moses Allen, Esq., of New York. 24. Gen. Winfield Scott, U. S. A. 

5. Gen. Walter Jones, of D. C. 25. Hon. L. Q. C. Elmer, of New Jersey* 

6. Rt. Rev. Wm. Meade, D. D., of Virginia. S6. James Rally, Esq., of MississippL 

7. Rev. Jas. O. Andrew, D. D., of Alabama. 27. Rev. 6. W.Bethune,D. D.,of New York. 

8. Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, of Ohio. 28. Rev. W. B. Johnson, D. D., of S. Carolina. 

9. Hon. Walter Lowrie, of New York. 29. Rt. Rev. C. P. Mcllvaine, D. D., of Ohio. 

10. Stephen Duncan, M. D., of Mississippi. 30. Rev. T. J. Edgar, D. D., of Tennessee. 

11. Hon. Wm. C. Rives, of Virginia. pi. Hon. J. R. Underwood, of Kentucky. 

12. James Boorman, Esq., of New York. 32. James Lenox, Esq., of New York. 

13. Henry Foster, Esq., do. 33. Rev. Joshua Soule, D. D., of Tenn. 

14. Robert Campbell, Esq., of Georgia. 34. Rev. T. C. Upham, D. D., of Maine. 

15. Hon. Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey. 35. Hon. Thomas Corwln, of Ohio. 

16. Hon. James Garland, of Virginia. 36. Hon. Thomas W. Williams, of Conn. 

17. Hon. Willard Hall, of Delaware. 37. Rev. John Early, D. D., of Virginia. 

18. Rt. Rev. James H. Otey, D. D., of Tenn. 38. Rev. Lovick Pierce, D. D., of Georgia. 

19. Gerard Ralston, Esq., of England. 39. Hon. R. J. Walker, of Mississippi. 

20. Thomas Hodgkin, M. D., of England. 40. John Bell, M. D., of Pennsylvania. 
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41. Hon. Charles M. Conrad, of Louisiana. 73. 

42. Rev. Robert Ryland,of Virginiu. 74. 

43. Hon. Fred. P. Stanton, of Kansas. 75. 

44. Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D., of New York. 76. 

45. Hon. James M. Wasme, of Georgia. 77. 

46. Hon. Roliert F. Stockton, of New Jersey. 78. 

47. Hon. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. 79. 

48. Hon. Washington Hunt, of New York. 80. 

49. Hon. Horatio Seymour, do. 81. 
.'SO. Hon. Joseph A. Wright, of Indiana. 8*2. 
51. Hon. Jos. C. Homblower, of New Jersey. 83. 
53. Hon. George F. Fort, of New Jersey. 84. 

53. Gen. John S. Dorsey, do. 85. 

54. Hon. Ralph I. Ingersoll, of Conn. 86. 

55. Benjamin Silliman, LL.D., do. 87. 

56. Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, of Penn. 88. 

57. Hon. Edward Coles, of Penn. 89. 

58. Rev. Howard Malnom, D. D., of Penn. 90. 

59. Rev. J. P. Uurbln, D. D., of N. Y. 91. 

60. Edward McGehee, Esq., of Mississippi. 92. 

61. Thomas Henderson, Esq., do. 93. 

62. Daniel Turnbull, Esq., of Louisiana. 94. 

63. Hon. Thomas H. Seymour, of Conn. 95. 

64. Hon. Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio. 96. 

65. Rev. O. C. Baker, D. D., of N. Hampshire. 97. 

66. Hon. WiHiam Appleton, of Massachusetts. 98. 

67. Rev. E. S. Janes, D. D., of N. Y. 99. 

68. Rev. Matthew Simpson, D. D., of Tnd. 100. 

69. Rev. Levi Scott, D. I)., of Delaware. 101. 

70. Rev. R. R. Gurley, of D. C. 102. 

71. E. R. Aiberti, Esq., of Florida. 103. 

72. Hon. J. J. Ormond, of Alabama. 



Hon. Daniel Chandler, of Alabama. 
Rev. Robt. Paine, D. D., of Miss. 
Hon. J. J. Crittenden, of Kentucky. 
Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, D. D., of Ky. 
Solomon Sturges, Esq., of Illinois. 
Rev. T. A. Morris, D. D., of Ohio 
Henry Stoddard, Esq., of Ohio. 
Rev. £. R. Ames, D. D., oflllinois. 
Hon. S. A. Douglas, oflllinois. 
Rev. James C. Finley, do. 
Hon. Edward Bates, of Missouri. 
Hon. John F. Darby, do. 
Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D., oflllinois. 
Hon. H. S. Foote, of Miss. 
Hon. J. B. Crocket, of California. 
Hon. H. Dutton, of Connecticut. 
David Hunt, Esq., of Mississippi. 
Hon. George F. Patten, of Maine. 
John Knickerbacker, Esq.jof New York. 
Richard Hoff, Esq., of Georgia. 
Henry M. Schieffelin, Esq., of N. Y. 
W. W. Seaton, Esq., of D. C. 
James Fulton, Esq., of New York. 
Rev. John Maclean, D. D., of N. J. 
Richard T. Haines, Esq., do. 
Freeman Clark, Esq., of Maine. 
William H. Brown, Esq., oflllinois. 
Ichabod Goodwin, Ef^q., of N. H. 
Hon. John Bell, of Tennessee. 
William E. Dodge, Esq., of New York. 
Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., of Vermont 



On motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Society be presented to the Hon. 
Mr. Latrobe and the Rev. Dr. Sunderland, for their able ad- 
dresses last evening, and that they be requested to furnish copies for 
publication. 

The Society then adjourned, to meet in the city of Washington on 
the third Tuesday in January, 1862. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

BO^RD OF DIRECTORS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



"VVashinoton, January 15, 1861, 

The Board of Directors met at 12 o'clock, M., at the office of the 
American Colonization Society, Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, President, 
in the Chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Wheeler, of Vermont. 

Rev* Howard Malcom, of Philadelphia, was chosen Secretary of 
the meeting. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee on Creden- 
tials: Dr. Wheeler, of Vermont, D. M. Reese, M. D., of New York, 
and Rev. John Orcutt, of Connecticut. This committee reported as 
follows : 

The Committee appointed to examine the credentials of delegates 
from Auxiliary Societies, beg leave to report, that they find the fol- 
lowing to be entitled to seats. Those marked * were not present: 

Maine — Freeman Clark, Esq. 
New Hampshire — Joseph B. Walker, Esq. 
Vermont — Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., Rev. Franklin Butler. 
Massachusetts — James Hayward, Esq.* 
Connecticut — J. A. Rockwell, Esq., S. H. Huntington, Esq., Charles 

Parker, Esq.,* Henry Stanley, Esq.,* Eli Whitney, Esq.,* Rev. E. 

L. Cleveland, D. D.* 
New York — D. M. Reese, M. D., Hon. D. S. Gregory, Rev. A. 

Merwin. 
New Jersey — L. A. Smith, M. D. 
Pennsylvania — Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D. 
Illinois — Solomon Sturges, Esq. 

The following Life Directors were also present: 

Massachusetts — Joseph Tracy, D. D. 
Connecticut — Rev. John Orcutt. 
Neio York — J. B. Pinney, LL. D. 
Pennsylvania — J. P. Crozer, Esq. 
New Jersey — John Maclean, D. D.* 
District of Columbia — Rev. W. McLain, D. D., 

Rev. R. R. Gurley. 

Also, the following named members of the Executive Committee : 

G. W. Samson, D. D., and Hon. Peter Parker. 
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On motion, 

Resolved., That the reading of the proceedings of the last annual 
meeting of the Board, and of the late called meeting, be postponed 
till to-morrow. 

The Annual Report was then read by Rev. Mr. Gurley, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

The Report was accepted, and the Corresponding Secretary re- 
quested to select such parts of it, to be read at our public meeting 
to-night, as he may deem proper. 

The Annual Statement of the Executive Committee was read by 
the Rev. Mr. McLain, Financial Secretary. 

The Annual Report, also the Statement of the Executive Commit- 
tee, were accepted, and referred to the several Standing Committees 
appointed by the President. 

The following named gentlemen were appointed on the Standing 
Committees of the Society : 

C John P. Crozer, Esq., 
On Foreign Relations, " " i ^^^' ^* Merwin, 

( Solomon Sturges, Esq. 

f Rev. Joseph Tracy, 

On Finance, ^ D. M. Reese, Esq., 

( J. B. Walker, Esq. 

( S. H. Huntingdon, Esq., 
On Auxiliary Societies, - - i Rev. John Orcutt, 

(^Rev. Franklin Butler. 

fL. A. Smith, M. D., 

On Agencies, < Freeman Clarke, Esq., 

( Hon. J. A. Rockwell. 



On Accounts, ■< Hon. D. S. Gregory, 

( Rev. J. B. PiNNEY. 

C John Wheeler, Esq. 
On Emigration, - - - - ^G. W.S. Hall, Esq., 

(Rev. Howard Malcom. 

Letters were read from various gentlemen, who found themselves 
unable to be present at this meeting. 

Adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at 9 J o'clock. 



January 16, 1861. 
The Board met at 9} o'clock, A. M. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Pinney. 
The minutes of yesterday's proceedings were read and approved. 
Other letters, from gentlemen unavoidably absent, were read. 
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The minutes of the last annual meeting, and of the special meeting 
of October 25th, having been read, Rev. Mr. Pinney moved a cor- 
rection, as follows: 

Whereas, by an inadvertence in copying the minutes, one page 
of the resolutions passed at the special meeting, October 25th, last, 
was omitted, and should now be supplied ; therefore. 

Resolved, That the record be corrected so as to include the omitted 
page, so as to read as if following the words '^ one year,'' at the end 
of the third line from the bottom of page 348 of Kecord Book, — 
^' and on the further condition that the emigrant agent of this Society, 
*'and the agent of the United States for recaptured Africans, shall at 
''all times have full privilege to examine into the care and disposition 
" of the recaptured while in pupilage, and their representations of any 
*' neglect or injustice, properly made to the Liberian Government, 
''shall be attended to, and due correction applied. 

^^ Resolved, That in instances where apprenticed recaptives are 
''treated with cruelty, or their education, food, or clothing, as pro- 
"vided for in the indentures, are not furnished, on the complaint of 
"this Society's agent, or the United States agent, examination shall 
"be made and the indentures forfeited. 

^^ Resolved, That this Board expresses its earnest desire and trust, 
"that the recaptured may be so cared for as to become fully incor- 
"porated as a portion of the civilized Christian community of Liberia, 
"with all the rights of its native born citizens." 

Which was agreed to. 

The Bev. Mr. Orcutt, Traveling Secretary of the Society, read 

his Beport, the principal parts of which we here publish : 

Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1861. 
To the Board of DirectorSt of the •^mericar^ Colonization Society, 

Gentlemen: Soon after our last annual meeting, I received, through the 
Corresponding Secretary, the following resolutions, adopted by our Executive 
Committee : 

Resolvedf That the Traveling Secretary of this Society be instructed to 
proceed to Cincinnati, and such other points as upon inquiry may be found 
suitable, to examine into the condition of the free negroes lately expelled from 
the State of Arkansas, to communicate with them touching the advantages 
which Liberia offers as a home to the black man, to encourage and solicit of 
them to seek that country, to tender to them assistance for that purpose, in- 
cluding necessary outfit, means of travel to some port to be determined on 
by the Society, a free passage to Liberia, and reasonable aid in establishing 
themselves there. 

2. Resolved, That he be instructed to pledge the assistance of this Socif'ty 
to individuals and families fit for emigration, to the number of 150 persons, 
in the manner indicated above. 

3. Resolved, That the sum of J10,000 be appropriated for the foregoing 
purposes to be placed from time to time under the orders of the Committee, 
in the hands of said Secretary, to be expended as the exigencies of in- 
dividuals selected by him may require. 

4. Resolved further, That the Traveling Secretary be instructed to do all in 
his power to raise funds for this object and for the general purposes of the 
Society. 
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In accordance with these instructions, I proceeded to Cincinnati about the 
middle of February, where after diligent search,! found scattered over the 
eity, either as servants or temporary boarders, half a hundred or more of the 
Arkansas refugees. Some of the more intelhgent and enterprizmg of them 
were evidently pleased with the idea of emigating to Liberia, and cheerfully 
offered their services to get together as many of their number as practicable to 
hear on the subject. The result was, some thirty assembled in an upper room, 
and had the matter spread out before them. Though all seemed to be 
interested in the statements made, and some of them fully determined to embark 
for a home in Africa, yet they felt obliged to delay going till they could adjust 
some matters of business, and confer with kindred and friends whom they 
hoped would accompany them. 

One Wm. Stith, in particular, who appeared to be a person of respectability 
and influence, felt confident that he could find a large number disposed to go as 
soon as they could consistently do so, and promised to make the effort and in- 
form me of the result. I put Colonization documents into his hands for dis- 
tribution, and it is quite possible I may yet hear from him. 

The whole number of free blacks in Arkansas, when the law of expulsion 
was enacted, was said to be about ],000. The number that left the State 
last January, according to the best of my knowledge, did not exceed 800. 
Those went in different directions — some to Kansas, some to Canada, and 
some to Ohio and other States, as they were permitted and inclined. 1 was 
told that nearly 200 came directly to Cincinnati, but remained in the city only 
a few days. I found several families at iVlt. Pleasant, and in other parts of 
the State, but they had rented tenements and found employment which they 
were not disposed to exchange for the provision proffered them. 

While in Cincinnati, word came to me, one evening, that an interesting 
family had just arrived in the city from Mobile, being driven away by a law 
expelling free negroes. I at once went in pursuit of them, and found a very 
likely appearing negro, freed by his master at his decease, with a wife to 
whom he had been married four weeks, and seven children by a former wife. 
That evening they seemed delighted with the opportunity of going to Liberia. 
The next morning the wife, through adverse influences, no doubt, and to the 
deep regret of her husband, had decided otherwise. She said she would 
rather return to her master whom she served till her marriage. Thus it 
became evident that I should fail to obtain any emigrants from among 
the refugees for the May expedition. My attention was therefore turned to 
matters touching the cause, of a general nature. During ray stay in Cincin- 
mti, which included four Sabbaths, I presented the subject to eight of the 
principal congregations, and made a somewhat successful efl^ort for a general 
Colonization meeting in «* Christ Church," on a Thursday evening, at which 
the venerable Bishop Mcllvaine presided, and made an interesting address. 
He was followed by Rev. Dr. Goddard, the Pastor, Rev. Dr. Wilson, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Judge Leavitt and others. 

Very unexpectedly, I received a formal invitation to address the colored 
people of the city on the subject, which I accordingly did, and had one of 
their Churches well filled with respectful and attentive hearers; but after a vote 
of thanks for the lecture, a series of resolutions previously prepared for 
the occasion, were presented and adopted, expressing it as the sense of the 
meeting that the free blacks of the United States have a duty to perform to- 
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The Rev. Franklin Butler, agent of the Society, read his re- 
port, as follows : 

Windsor, Vt., Deceinber2T, 1860. 

During the past year I have spent about equal portions of time in labors for 
our cause in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, preaching on the Sabbath, 
in some of the larger cities and towns in each of these States, such as Bath, 
Portland, Bangor, Calais, &c., in Me.; Portsmouth, Manchester, Dover, &e., 
in N. H.; St. Johnsbury, Manchester, Castleton, &c., in Vt. ; visiting other 
places during the week, soliciting funds chiefly by personal application. Rev. 
John Orcult, our excellent Traveling Secretary, has also repeatedly visited my 
field, laboring for us in his effective way. The Rev. J. K. Converse, Secretary 
of Vermont Colonization Society, has also done good service in preaching and 
making collections at Burlington, and in several towns of that vicinity. In all 
cases a ready ear for our cause has been found, and in many instances, an open 
hand. Clergymen and laymen have received us with great cordiality and 
kindness. Large and attentive audiences and increased liberality have led us 
tu hope, that in despite of inexperience and unfitness on my part, and the ob- 
stacles which lie in the way of our enterprise, the labor of the past year *« is 
not in vain in the Lord." 

In Maine. — The annual meeting of the State Colonization Society, held at 
Portland, in August last, at which J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq., President of the 
American Colonization Society, delivered a very able address, and a scholarly 
report was made by the Secretary, Rev. John 0. Fiske, of Bath, evinced re- 
newed zeal among our friends, and increasing interest of the public mind in our 
work. The Bath Colonization Society, which has existed since December, 
1841, is a living and efficient auxiliary; its members having contributed 
nearly ^2,000 (two thousand dollars) since its formation. Its example of 
vigor and liberality is worthy of all commendation. Three of our most valued 
friends in Maine have died in the past year: Rev. John Maltby, of Bangor, 
Rev. Caleb Robert, of North Yarmouth, and Rev. J. W. Eilingwood, D. D., 
of Bath. Some funds were diverted from us by two colored men, who traversed 
the eastern part of the State, lecturing and soliciting aid to go to Liberia, as they 
said, ** on their own responsibilUy.** One of them was about to apply to this 
Society for passage on our ship, when the other unfortunately made his ac- 
quaintance, and persuaded him to accept his services as a lecturer and assistant 
for obtaining means to go by the steamer to Liverpool, and thence to Mon- 
rovia. After collecting some hundreds of dollars, chiefly from our friends, 
the impostor disappeared, and has not since been heard of; the other feeling 
that he must go somewheref shipped for Hayti. 

The financial severities of the times have fallen heavily upon some of our 
friends in Maine, but it is believed their faith is unwavering, and their attach- 
ment to our cause is strong, and that when maritime prosperity returns, en- 
larged contributions will reach the Society. 

The New Hampshire Colonization Society, (revived one year ago,) had a 
highly interesting meeting at Concord in June, at which the President, Rev. 
Dr. Burrows, hie Excellency Governor Goodwin, Rev. Mr. Orcutt and 
others, made forcible appeals for our enterprise, and from which a happy 
influence went forth upon the State. Some of our warmest and most liberal 
friends are to be found among the Granite hills. A considerable number of 
the clergy reckon our cause among the regular objects that are to come be- 
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fore their congregations, and we are encouraged to hope that this auxih'af}' will 
soon be ** not a whit behind the chiefest." One colored young man, in this State, 
is pursuing a course of academical study with reference to emigration to Liberia. 

In Vermont. — More than ordinary interest has been awakened by an 
appeal which was made early in the year in behalf of a family of emanci- 
pated slaves, for whose emigration to Liberia some twelve hundred dollars 
(f 1,200) has been contributed. Several persons took this occasion to make 
themselves life members. One, in pursuance of a purpose expressed some 
time ago, passed into the treasury the sum of five hundred dollars ($500;) and 
others have given assurance of remembrance, in a way of which we may ;iot now 
speak. The annual meeting at Montpelier, in October, was highly interesting. 
One venerable friend of our cause, Hon. Peter Starr, of Middleburg, has deceased. 

The receipts from these three States, a part of which was sent directly to the 
treasury, exceed twenty-seven hundred and eighty dollars, ($2,783 69,) not 
so large a sum as we could wish — not so large as it ought to be, but larger 
than that of last year, and indicative of growth in a difficult field. In pre- 
senting the claims of this Society, 1 have urged especially the Missionary and 
Philanthropic aspects, the National, Catholic, Conservative, and Charitable 
nature of the work. 1 have sought to reach as many diiferent congregations 
as seemed practicable, hoping to leave the impression that the representative of 
this cause comes as a servant of Christ, of humanity, and religion, to do tke 
people good, and not merely to solicit their alms. 

I have also made some use of the pen in behalf of our enterprise by the 
preparation of various articles for the press relative to our work. It has been 
my duty, likewise, to receive and solicit subscriptions to the African Reposi- 
tory. One year since a large amount of arrears appeared on the books, which 
I have endeavored so far as possible to collect or rectify with our friends, i 
regret to say, that I have not found this part of my labor easy. Many who 
seem to be in arrears do not admit their obligation to pay, on the ground that 
they never considered themselves subscribers, that having made more or less 
donations they supposed it came gratuitously or in consideration of their gifts. 
In these and other cases I have endeavored to set matters right on the books, 
and with those who received the Repository, as discreetly and satisfactorily as 
I could. This publication is highly esteemed by many of our friends as a 
very important aid to our work. I have been happy to add some new sub- 
scribers, and I believe that we may soon have clean books, and a good ad- 
vance-paying list in northern New England. There is great want of informa- 
tion respecting our cause. Many prejudices exist where a little light and love 
would remove them. The Repository is good for light and love. 

We we have reason to think that our enterprise is steadily gaining favor. 
That the free colored people of this country must go somewhere, is becoming so 
manifest that few entertain any doubt of the wisdom of their emigration to 
Africa. Liberia is now held up so distinctly, by passing events, as an example 
of the beneficence of Colonization, that few can question the justice and imper- 
ativeness of its claims upon American philanthropists. God, in His Provi- 
dence, is setting forth this New Republic as the joy and hope of the colored 
man, the instrument of Africa's redemption, a pillar of glory to those who 
have laid its foundations, and to those who are rearing the fair superstructure. 
May the Divine favor attend it, until the millions around *i Africa's sunny 
fountains" shall be illumined with the Sun of Righteousness, and ** Ethiopia 
shall stretch out her hands unto God." 
4 
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The Board then took a recess until after the meeting of the Society 
at 12 o'clock, M. 



The Board reassembled at 1 o'clock, P. M. 

Rev. Mr. Gurley, from the committee appointed by the Executive 

Committee in conformity with the recommendation of this Board at 

the last annual meeting, to confer with the Government of the United 

States on the subject of admitting Liberian vessels into the ports of 

the United States on the terms granted to those of the most favored 

nations, the same on which American vessels visit the ports of Liberia, 

reported, that, 

r The Committee had early waited on the President of the United 
States on the subject. The President expressed a warm interest in 
Liberia and the cause of the Society, but said that as this country had 
not acknowledged Liberia as an independent State, he could not re- 
move the discriminating duties against Liberian vessels. He hoped 
to be able, at a future time, to do more for the interests of Liberia. 

Whereupon it was recommended that the committee on this subject 
be continued. 

Rev. Dr. Smith, from the Committee on Agencies, presented the 
following report, which was adopted : 

The Committee on Agencies have examined the documents submitted to 
them, and beg leave to report, that the agency of the Rev. Mr. Butler, in New 
England, has been entirely satisfactory, and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee should be continued. 

In reference to the West, the committee recommend that one suitable Agent 
be appointed for the whole field, and as the Rev. Mr. Orcutt, Traveling Secre- 
tary, has recently visited that region, they further recommend that he nomi- 
nate to the Executive Committee a suitable person to perform that service, 
to be appointed by them, if they approve the measure. Also, if in his 
opinion such Agencies would be useful in other parts of the country, Mr. 
Orcutt recommend to the Executive Committee suitable persons to fill the 
same. 

In reference to the African Repository, the committee recommend the 
adoption of the following preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas the African Repository is the property of the Society, and is 
valuable in proportion as it promotes its interests. 

]sf. Resolvedf That it be sent gratuitously to all life members desiring it, to 
all Pastors of Churches an nually taking a collection lor the cause and desir- 
ing it, and to every individual who annually contributes to any branch of the 
Society, and expresses a wish to any Agent to have the publication. 

2d. Reiolved, That all charges on the books of the Society, against all per- 
sons, excepting acknowledged subscribers, be cancelled. 

In behalf of the Committee: 

L. A. SMITH, Chairman. 
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The Committee on Emigration reported as follows : 

The Committee to whom was referred the subject of Emigration beg leave 
to report, that they have given attention to the subject assigned to them, viz: 

They are gratified to learn from the Report of the Executive Committee that 
there is an increase of interest taken on the subject of emigration among the 
free people of color in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
other States and places in the Union. This, the committee think, the Society 
should encourage in every way. They would especially suggest that of pub- 
lishing, from time to time, tracts or cheap publications as may aid this object, 
such as the <*New Republic; Crummeli's Address to the people of color ia 
the United States; Hall's Address to the people of color in Maryland, and 
particularly the Declaration of Independence and Constitution of Liberia,*' 
and any others which should have for their object the diffusion of reliable in- 
formation. 

The committee are also of opinion that a careful and scrutinizing examina- 
tion should be made as to the location of persons and families sent out by the 
Colonization Society. While we rejoice in the prosperity of Careysburg, Bassa, 
Sinou, and Cape Palmas, perhaps ought to be strengthened by a few families, 
at least, if possible. Two or three, or ev^ a single person, gives hope and 
courage to those who are desponding, or who are wearied and careworn by 
the excessive labors of a new settlement. 

The committee rejoice to learn that there are one hundred or more free 
colored persons in one of our Southern cities, who are disposed to emigrate, 
probably to Liberia, about one-third of whom will defray their own expenses. 
We think speedy attention should be given to those persons by the Executive 
officers of the Society. 

These suggestions are all that occur to the committee to make, and they 
conclude their report by recommending the adoption of the following lesolu- 
tion,viz: 

Resolved, That 0500 be appropriated for the publication of such tracts as the 
Executive Committee may think will best aid in diffusing among the 6ree 
colored population of the United States an accurate knowledge of the present 
condition and prospects of Liberia. 

All which is respectfully submitted by the Committee. 

JOHN WHEELER, Gftoimum. 

The report was adopted. 
On motion, 

Resolved, That Messrs. Gregory, Wheeler, and Pinnej, be a ooni-^ 
mittee to nominate officers of the Board for the ensuing year. 
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The committee rabseqnently reporfccid tli« following named gf^itle- 
men, who were duly elected : 

Corre&p onding Secret art/ : 
Rev. R. R. GrRLEY. 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer: 
Rev. William McLain, 

Traveling Secrettiry: 
Rev. John Orcittt. 

ExeciUive Committee : 

Harvey Lindsly, M. D.^ 
Joseph H. Bradley, Esq., 
William Gxjnton, Esq., 
Rev. Geo. W. Samson, B. D,, 
Hon. William M. Merrick, 
Hon. Peter Parker, 
Hon. Samuel H. Huntington. 

The Board then adjourned till this evening, ai 7} o'cbci* 



file Board met at 7} o'clock, P. M. 
The minutes were read and approved. 

J. P. Grosser, Esq., from the Committee on Foreign Relationffy 
teporfced as follows : 

Your Committee to whom was referred so much of the Anmml Report as 
Feifttea to the foreign relations of the Society, respectfotly report that, (wiihoot 
auffietent time to review this important subject 'm all ita bearings,) they present 
as follows: 

When Liberia was but a colony, and under the control and direction of the 
Colonization Society, any action of our Board was simple and less liable to 
conflict with African interests, or if found to conflict, could be speedily re- 
considered and corrected. But our Society has now to do with an independ- 
ant Republic, and therefore we can be only a party in any action which may 
operate upon the aflfairs of that Republic. 

Hence any arrangement in regard to the transmission of recaptured Africans 
to Liberia necessarily requires the sanction of that Government. 

The correspondence between the Liberian Government and our Society, 
growing out of the large number of that unfortunate class who were reshipped 
to Liberia in the early part of the last year, and the consequent alarm which 
was manifest in the mind of the Liberian Executive, has engaged the special 
attention of your committee, and we are particularly impressed with the wis- 
dom and forecast which President Benson evinces in that correspondence. 

The special Message of the President of the United States on the 19th of 
May last, in reference to provision for and return to their native country of the un- 
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fortuiiate captivca of the Wildfire, and other captives of the fame elaso, and 
the prompt action of Congress making provision for those suffenng fellow 
beings, is entitled to the respect and gratitude of every friend of Africa. The 
Executive Committee being thus, through the timely provisions of the United 
States Government, placed in prospect of funds,. not indeed to the extent de- 
sired, for one hundred dollars each is inadequate to do all which humanity 
might prompt, proceeded, in connexion with the United States Government, to 
take care of the wretched sufferers in a way which deserves the approval of the 
Board. 

At this stage it was, that the Liberian Government felt the danger of being 
overrun and crushed by the influx of savages, nearly equal in number to the 
whole population, (exclusive of natives in their Territory,) and Prewdent 
Benson opened a correspondence with our Society, under date of August 25, 
as already referred to. 

The Society at its special meeting of October 24, sympathized with the 
views of the Liberian Grovernment, as expressed by its Executive, and de- 
cided to act in accordance therewith, thus transferring, under proper safe- 
guards and restrictions, the execution of any existing or future contracts made 
or to be made with the United States Govemmeot for the benefit of recaptured 
Africans. 

Your Committee approve of the system proposed by President Benson as 
the most feasible under existing circumstances. In his correspondence he 
states the whole number which can be provided with suitable homes, as bound 
servants, is less than 1,000, leaving a far larger number to be turned loose upon 
the Republic after the year's support is expended. Your Committee have con- 
sidered that some better provision should be made for them before they can be 
fitted for citizenship and usefulness in the Republic, and the proposed plan of 
Che Liberian Government bids fair to accomplish this desirable object. 

In connexion with the handing over to the Liberian Government the carrying 
out of the contracts we make with the United States Government, of which we are 
(he almoners, it becomes the duty of the Board, through its Executive Committee, 
to observe with scrupulous care, from time to time, the condition of those we 
thus place under the charge of the Liberian Government, and to see that the 
conditions on the part of that Government be faithfully fulfilled, and this, not 
because there is reason to fear the integrity of the Liberian Government, b\it 
from the fact of having been placed in a position of high trust by the United 
States Government. 

While it is a source of pain to your committee, in common with every 
friend of the oppressed, that the African slave-trade has recently increased in 
activity, it is a matter of interest that the Government of the United States hiui 
manifested a well directed effort, through her naval force, to suppress the 
slave-trade, and it is a subject of deep regret, that the proposal of our United 
States Government to make this hateful traffic a capital ofifence against the law 
of nations, has not yet received the response of all Christian governments. 

While it is an encouraging feature in the progress of Liberia, that her com- 
merce is on the increase, and that she promises at no very distant day to be a 
country of commercial importance, it is matterof regret that her commercial inter- 
course with the United States is burdened with restrictions which do not exist in 
some other countries, thus diverting her trade from this country to which it 
would naturally flow, if properly encouraged, and it is earnestly hoped that 
the United States Government will, at an early day remove these resurictions. 
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recognize the independence and nationality of Liberia, and place her, in 
erery respect, on a commercial footing with the most favored of nations with 
whom we trade. 

All which is respectfully submitted. J. P. CROZER, Chairman. 

The report was accepted. 

Rev. Dr. Pinney, from the Committee on Accounts, reported as 

follows : 

The Committee on Accounts, having examined a list of bonds, stocks, and 
mortgages, submitted to them by the Financial Secretary, find them to amount 
to $51,800, all on hand. They have also examined the list of vouchers, to the 
amount of $203,715.42, for cash payments by the Treasurer, and find them 
endorsed by the Executive Committee and entirely correct. They find the 
books kept in excellent order by the book-keeper, Mr. Underwood. 

D. S. GREGORY, 
J. B. PINNEY. 
he report was accepted. 

The Committee on Finance made a report in relation to the Will 
of the late Oliver Smith, of Hatfield, Mass., with a resolution. The 
report was accepted and the resolution adopted. 

The Committee on Auxiliary Societies reported as follows: 
The Committee on Auxiliary Societies present the following report: 
On inquiry, the committee learn that auxiliary societies have heretofore been 
established in all the New England States, with the exception of Rhode Island; 
also in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, iMaryland, "Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and perhaps in some other States; that the existence of some of these 
societies is perhaps little more than nominal, as contributions are received 
from very few of them, and from those to a very small amount, while at the same 
time quite liberal contributions are received from individuals, in almost every 
State of the Union. From this fact the committee feel justified in the in- 
ference that the aiixiliary societies have, in some measure, lost their efficiency 
from some other cause than a want of special interest in the objects of the 
parent institution. The committee are of opinion that either by auxiliaries 
or in some other way, the existence of the American Colonization Society 
should be kept distinctly before the public in every part of the country. Its 
value and importance are increasing rather than diminishing, and there can be 
no good reason why our institution, appealing alike to the benevolence and 
patriotism of our citizens in all sections of our land, should not urge its 
claims for support alike upon all. Events now transpiring may render our 
necessity for funds and our opportunities for their advantageous use much 
greater than they have ever heretofore been. 

The committee therefore are of opinion, that it is desirable that measures 
should be taken to give more efficiency to the various auxiliary societies. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

S. H. HUNTINGTON, Chairman. 
The report was adopted. 

On motion of Br. Pinney, 

Resolved f That the views presented by President Benson as to the settlement 
an the New Jersey Tract, in his letter of July 13, 1860, have so far removed 
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obstaclpa to immediate operations, that the Executive Committee be directed 
to appropriate the New Jersey funds in our Treasury for that object at onre. 

Resohtdt That President Benson be requested to offer inducements to old 
settlers, by bounties of lantl and otherwise, to settle them at once. 

Resolved, That the agent be instructed in the case of emigrants whose attacks 
of fever are delayed several months after their arrival, or whose health continues 
feeble after the six months, to continue their support a reasonable time until 
their acclimation be completed. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the Annual Report be referred to the Executive 
Committee for publication. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be tendered to Eev. 
Howard Malcom for his services as Secretary. 

Adjourned to meet on the third Tuesday of January, 1862. 

J. H. B. LATROBE, 

President. 
Howard Malcom, Secretary, 



Receipts and Expenditures of the American Colonization Society, 

From January 1 to December 31, 1860. 



1 Balances. 



RKCE1PT8 FROM THR FOLLOWING SOURCES: 



38 
31 
43 
48 
55 
56 



Donations , #10,758 32 

Col. Society Building 13 23 

African Repository 1,097 42 

Lejracies 5,261 63 

Sliip Mary C. Stevens 21,237 58 

Profit and Loss 4,704 58 

75 Transportation Key W. Africans, 54,623 60 

76 Support of Key West Africans.. .14,850 00 

79 Support of Congo Africans 12,358 33 

50 Emigrants 6,850 56 



48 Expense Account 

52 OtHce Expenses 

t,% Contingent Expenses.............. 

59 Colony of Liberia 

77 Transportation of 3 Kiddy Africans. 
** Support of ao do 



Balances due by the Society , 

Balances due to the Society $51,205 83 

Cash on hand 1,063 51 



Dr. 
$107,992 73 



131,755 25 



$239,747 98 
40,835 66 



$280,583 64 



Cr. 
$14,610 11 



15 00 

26„527 26 

2,082 86 

17<J 92 

24,827 58 

332 41 

49,439 59 

48.842 83 

15 094 73 

26,951 88 

3,16^ 48 

6,255 71 

479 94 

10,493 50 

7 50 

8 00 



$228,314 30 



52,269 34 



$280,583 64 



58 
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FKOM LIBEKIA. 

Various letters were received by the Mendi, and a still later one 
from Dr. James Hall, by the way of England. He annoimces his 
arrival, with all on board well, at Cape Mount on the lOtb, and at 
Monrovia on the 12th of December. Of the thirty-five days' passage 
to Cape Mount, thirteen were spent in making the last 600 miles. 
No untoward event, thanks to a good Providence, had occurred during 
the voyage. His letter was dated on the 12th. 

hetter frovft President Benson. 
Under date of Government House, Monrovia, November 22, 1860, 
President Benson writes to the Corresponding Secretary : 

Dear Sir : I have nothing of much importance to communicate; 
but as the Mendi is expected to leave on the 26th instant, for New 
York, I thought you would expect u line or two from me, notwith- 
standing the, as yet, unanswered voluminous correspondence of 
mine to you within the last four or five months. I have no doubt 
I shall receive full and explicit replies by the M. C. Stevens, ex- 
pected within the next three weeks. 

The prize ships. Storm King, and Erie, have no doubt long since 
reached the United States ; and before this reaches you, the Cora 
and Bonita will also have arrived. We are expecting other arrivals 
from Congo momentarily. There are great apprehensions of scarcity of 
provisions next year, owing to the influx of re-captives. The crops, 
however, have been very good this year. There will be suffering and 
distress incalculable, in fact, trouble will have already commenced 
within two months, unless the proper prompt measures are speedily 
adopted. I have written to you very lengthily on the subject by the 
Storm King and the President Benson ^ and more briefly, twice sub- 
sequently, and I need add no more now. I shall expect to hear 
favorably from the respected Executive Committee early next month. 

November 22. — ^Your favor of 22d of September, via England, 
has just reached me. I thank you for the promptness with which 
that matter has been attended to. Had the proper arrangements 
been made between this Government and the Society, in consonance 
with my despatch of 25th August, i-especting the recaptives, a house 
would have been well nigh completed at the Sinou Falls, as also con- 
tiguous to the New Jersey settlement, for the recaptives, and early 
next month they could have occupied them permanently, and it would 
be just in time for opening farms. A great pity that this has to be de- 
ferred three or four months longer than the time I had hoped for. 

I send you a package of pamphlets, those not addressed to any 
one, you will distribute as you think proper. 

It is now near the commencement of the Legislative Session, a very 
busy time with me. 

An attempt to revive the slave-trade at the old slave mart, 
Gallinas, has been the cause of the vigilance of the cruisers on the 
south coast The Qiuiil is now up there with a full crew, and I 
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have sent a special commission to demand the Spaniards and slaves. 
I have been credibly informed that a brigantine landed some three 
or four Spaniards there about three or four weeks ago, with doubloons 
in abundance, with which to purchase slaves. The vessel, for the 
first few days, would run in every afternoon, and go to sea in the 
morning. She left after a few days, we learn, to be back in about 
three weeks for the slaves. The Quail was sent up there on the 
same day, and within a few hours after information reached me. 
She is still there, doubly manned, with instructions not to leave until 
the slaver is either captured, or has left the coast. I have also made 
a demand for the Spaniards on shore, as well as the slaves, and will 
continue to urge it until they are either delivered up, or the natives 
are chastised by a military force. I am expecting to hear from there 
day after to-morrow. I have learned that the chiefs Sky, they took 
the money, but never intended to pay for a cent of it, nor to allow 
a slave to be shipped off. However, they are not to be trusted. 
I never saw men enlist more readily, and with more manly deter- 
mination than did the extra crew on board of the Quail to go in 
search for the capture of that slaver. 

Letter from Rev, George L. Seymour, 

With grief and lamentation will the following communication from 

a most devoted and apostolic missionary be read, since the writer is no 

longer among the living. The Presbyterian Home and Foreign Kecord 

for February says : — " We have a letter from Liberia as late as the 1st 
of November. We were greatly grieved to hear of the death of Geobgs 
L. Seymour, the enterprising explorer, an account of whose journey 
t ) the Kong Mountains was contained in a recent number of the Record. 
He was as decided a Christian as a successful explorer, and died hap- 
pily in the hope of a glorious immortality. His last and earnest ex- 
pressed desire was that the work he had undertaken of establishing 
a Christian M ssion in the interior of Africa might be carried on." 

We cannot, at present, and therefore shall not attempt, to do jus- 
tice to the character of this eminently devoted, zealous and self- 
*sacraficing servant of Christ. He gloried only in the Cross. His 
love to the Saviour and to those for whom he died, consumed him. < 
His burning words have touched and softened many hearts in Africa 
and America, to whom his memory is precious. His holy example 
will ever live, and its power be felt among the tribes and nations of 
Central Africa. He speaks to us in this, his last letter, as from the 
GrEAvE. Of him it may be said, as of the Kev. Lot Carey, one of the 

earliest emigrants to Liberia — '^To found a Christian State which 
shall prove a blessed asylum to his degraded brethren in America, 
and enlighten and regenerate Africa, was an object with which no 
temporal good, not even life, could be compared. The strongest 
sympathies of his nature were excited in behalf of his unfortunate 
people, and the Divine promise cheered and encouraged him in his 
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labors for their improvement and salvation. A main pillar in the 
Church of Liberia has fallen. But the memorials of his worth shall 
never perish. They shall shine in clearer light when Freedom and 
Ohnstiftnity hare assumed their sway over the millions of Africa." 

Paynesville, Pessay Country, August 17, 1860. 

Rev. and dear sir : I received your kind favor under date of 
April 19, I860* I have to express gratefulness that you should feel 
80 deeply for my interest. The Lord has been with me, but afflic- 
tion has been my lot for the last eighteen months, which affliction I 
attribute to the result of exposure in my tour interiorwards, in fact 
I have been so unwell that I almost despaired of life once or twice, 
but the good Lord did not seem willing for me to depail) — His will 
he done. I Yeel fully compensated if the publicity of the journal 
will accomplish little good for the Mission in Africa, for her interests in 
every relation lies near my heart, and I sorrow at her calamities and 
rejoice at her prosperity; and you have been informed correctly in re- 
lation to my union with the Presbyterian Church, for I am constituted 
a regular member thereof, and this Pessay Mission is under their 
supervision. Aid is promised and will be forthcoming in due time, 
that, of course, will be represented by a proper body. The Liberian 
Government is much interested in behalf of the Pessay tribe, and 
are now making eflforts to have all difficulties removed on the public 
highway to the coast, so that the people may go to and from the coast 
without molestation from the Bassa tribe who are not the least 
pleased at my residence in Pessay. Union of interest between the 
Republic and the Pessay tribe, I regard as more complete at present, 
firom the fact that the Pessays wish to have a free intercourse with 
the Americans only, therefore any reasonable proposition made by 
the Liberian G-overnment will be consented to, as they now feel it to 
be their interest to arrange an intercourse with us. 

You inquire if it will be difficult to make a road from the St, 
John's to Paynesville ? I answer, I think not, if all the preliminaries 
are attended to, such as interesting the Bassas in the enterprise by 
giving them an interest in trade, and that can be accomplished by 
establishing stations at every important post along the line, which 
stations will be found very important to the prosecution of the work, 
and if condu(*ted on a proper plan will eventuate in great profit to 
the company, and aid in defraying expenses. As to the liabilities 
to fevers this distance interior, it is not half, and I might say a 
quarter to what it is on the coast ; as to emigrants they must come, 
the general exodus is near at hand, God is overruling events, and 
those events are rapidly approaching a point of vast political, moral, 
and religious action. Let doubts and fears disappear, Christians hope, 
the Chui*ch rejoice, and look for a victory over darkness. As to 
settlement in Pessay, the king, with whom I reside, has tendered a 
deed of gift of a tract of land two miles square to the Liberians, if 
they will form a settlement in his dominions. The wants of the 
Mission are considerable at }>resent, in the form of a farmer and car- 
penter, and if I had the means to employ them I should be supplied. 
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It will likely be all right in a few months by Grod's blessing. I 
could say more, but my health and time forbids at present. 

Please remember me in your prayers, and I hope that we shall 
meet above by and by, and believe me your humble and obedient ser- 
vant and brother in Christ. GEO, L. SEYMOUR. 



STILL LATER. 
Letter from Rev, John Seys, 

Monrovia^ December 5, 1860. 

Rev. and Dear Sir : I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter by the Palmas, which though of a date anterior to com- 
munications received from the United States, via England, I was 
thankful for, and am glad of a speedy opportunity to f eply to it bj 
the brig Somers of Boston. 

I have written to you several times since the arrival of the first 
prize with recaptured slaves brought into this port in August last, and 
kept you advised of the state of affairs in our midst Long before 
this date you have doubtless received the information, that about 
2,600 liberated Africans, captured by our most vigilant and efficient 
squadron on this coast, have been brought to Liberia, and delivered to 
me. This is entirely independent of the Key West Africans, as we 
are wont to call them, sent out by your Society in the three fine ships 
chartered for the purpose. 

You may imagine the state of excitement caused among us by the 
influx of so great a number of native Africans so entirely unprovided 
for. In the absence of special instructions from the U. S, GUivem- 
ment, and the want of sufficient material to clothe them all, I have 
been most awkwardly situated, and it has required no small amount 
of effort, so to distribute and provide for them as to promote their 
welfare and comfort. 

I am glad to be able to say, however, that every day convinces me 
that Liberia is the home for these Recaptured Africans, and the evi- 
dences which I receive continually of the rapid improvement of the 
lately imported Congoes, as they are scattered about among the people 
of Liberia, are very pleasing and satisfactory. Let me cull a few, 
which may interest you. 

Among the applications for the recaptives of the €Jora^ the firm 
of Payne, Yates and Co. made a very respectful application for ten, 
more or less, some boys and some men, to be connected with their 
very useful and well managed saw mill at Junk. Their request was 
granted. It is only five or six weeks since they received these Africans, 
and I was informed by the second member of the firm, (our late much 
esteemed Vice President,) that oiie of the young Congoes, quite a youth, 
has already learned sufficient of the business as to be able to take the 
place at the engine, of a man who had been receiving $4 a month 
wages. The place is one requiring much vigilance in the application 
and stopping off of the steam at certain junctures, and so steady, so 
punctual and reliable is the Congo lad, that the Liberian's services 
are no longer required. 
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The people of Careysburg received 222 of the recaptiyes by the 
Cora, Among them John H. Paxton, Esq., took several boys. One 
of them is now sawing by means of pit-saws — can take a log, elevate it, 
line it off, and saw it up in boards or plank according to order. 

So also with the females. I receive from several directions the 
most pleasing accounts of the improvement of these in the use of the 
needle, and general housework. They are not dull either in refer- 
ence to acquiring a knowledge of letters. As I am yet without any 
definite instructions as to how far I am to go in providing for these 
people, I hesitate about the formation of schools. Meantime hun- 
dreds of the young people attend Sunday School and are taught at 
home by their present guardians, and show quite a tact for letters. I 
have furnished some books, and hope the kind friends in America will 
provide a larger supply. So soon as I feel authorized, schools shall be 
established in every settlement. 

I cannot enlarge. The Captain of the Somers has called, cleared^ 
received his papers, and I must close. 

Wishing you and the noble Society you represent all possible suc- 
cess in your great work, I am, with the utmost respect. 

Your most obedient servant, JOHN SEYS. 
Rev. R. R. GuRLEY, Cor. Sec, A. 0. S. 
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The Rev. Mr. Bushnell, of the Gaboon Mission, writes, September 22d: — 

<* The emigrant slave trade has ceased, and we do not suppose it will be again 
resumed here. The religious interest which has prevailed among our pupils and 
•ome of the young people in the town, during the last few months, has not en- 
tirely disappeared, but its results are not as marked as we could wish to see." 

THE ZULUS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Report of the Missionaries among these p«opIe, to the American Board 
for Foreign Missions, states: 

*" God has not left us without evidence of the presence of his Spirit at several 
of our stations, — awakening a spirit of inquiry among the nativei^, enkindling a 
new zeal in tiie hearts of his people, and encouraging his servants to labor with 
greater devotion in his service. The average number attending upon the Sab- 
bath service has never been greater, nor the attention given better." 

Respecting results of labor in this field, it is remarked : ** The rapidly ad- 
vancing civilization; the improved mode of cultivating the soil; the increasing 
number of foreign implements of labor; the upnght houses erected and filled 
With more and better articles of furniture; the gradual change of native customs; 
tije Christian f-tmilies gathered; the schools sustained and the churches organized; 
all results, direct or indirect, of mission labor — are positive evidences of pro- 
gress, and encouragements to continued effort. If we look at our stations, also^ 
we see, every year, new indications of progress. During the past year, two 
new chapels have been erected, one at Ahmahlongwa and the other at Ifumi, 
both brick buildings, substantial and commodious. To the erection of that at 
Ifumi, the people themselves have contributed, out of their poverty, about 
I^SOU, thus securing a very neat and permanent chapel. The station people are 
•very year improving. They are gaining in intelligence ; they wear more and 
belter aticles of clothing ; and are assuming more and more the appearance of 
civilized men and women. For all these and other results of our labor, we 
trust Christians of America will feel thankful, and be encouraged to pray, with 
more faith, for the conversion of the Zulus." 
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Recaptured Africans, 3. 



1 Emancipated by D. IT. 
Given. 



By J. M. C. Irvin. 



The recent revival of the African Slave Trade has excited the 
ro*rrets and indignation of all the friends of humanity and the 
H])ecial attiuition of our Government. The proposal long since made 
by the United States to mark this inhuman trade as a capital 
offence against the common law of Nations, has not yet received the 
Hanction of all the Christian Governments, nor has Great Britain en- 
forced her treaties with Spain on the subject, which (since the intro- 
duction of African slaves is almost exclusively confined to her do- 
minions) would go far towards its entire suppression. Our Govern- 
ment hiLS recently acquired great advantages against this trafl&c, from 
the substitution of small, swift, armed steamers, in place of large 
sailing ships, on the coasts both of Africa and Cuba; and more 
Africans have been recaptured within the last six months than in any 
Ibrmcr ecjual period. In April and May last, Lieut. Craven, of the 
steamer MolunrJc, Captured the bark WiMjire; Lieut. Com. Stanley, 
of the Wt/(nt(hfffr^ the brig William; and Capt. Maffit, of the Cru- 
sadrr^ the bark Bogotd : from which* three vessels were landed at 
Key West 1 .482 Africans. The President of the United States, on 
the 19th of May, in a special message to Congress, brought the con- 
dition of those landed from the Wtldjire, to its consideration, and de- 
claring it probable, "judging from the increased activity of the slave 
trade, and the vigilance of our cruisers, that several similar captures 
may be made before the end of the year," recommended " that an 
appropriation should be granted, large enough to cover such contin- 
gencies.'' 
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**The. period/' (he adds,) **has arrived, when ii is indispensable 
to provide some specific legislation for the guidance of the Executive 
on the subject. With this view I would suggest that Congress might 
authorize the President to enter into a general agreement with the 
Colonization Society, binding them to receive, on the coast of Africa, 
from our Agent there, all the captured Africans which may be de- 
livered to him, and to maintain them for a limited period, upon such 
terms and conditions as may combine humanity towards these unfor- 
tunates with a just economy. This would obviate the necessity of 
making a new bargain with every new capture, and would prevent 
delay and avoid expense in the disposition of the captured. The law 
might then provide that in all cases, where this may be practicable, 
the captor should carry the negroes directly to Africa, and deliver 
them to the American Agent there, afterwards bringing the captured 
vessel to the United States for adjudication." 

In pursuance of these recommendations of the President, the fol- 
lowing amendatory Act was passed, and is on this subject the present 
law: 

AN ACT to amend an act entitled " An act in addition to the ofts 

prohibiting tlie slaves-trade.'* 

Be it enacted^ <Scc.^ That it shall and may be lawful for the President 
of the United States to enter into contract with any person or persons, 
society or societies, or body corporate, for a term not exceeding five 
years, to receive from the United States, through tlfeir duly consti- 
tuted agent or agents, upon the coast of Africa, all negroes, mulat- 
toes, or persons of color, delivered from on board vessels seized in 
the prosecution of the slave-trade by commanders of the United 
States' armed vessels, and to provide the said negroes, mulattoes, and 
persons of color with comfortable clothing, shelter, and provisions, 
for a period not exceeding one year from the date of their being 
landed on the coast of Africa, at a price in no case to exceed one 
hundred dollars for each person so clothed, sheltered, and provided 
with food ; Provided^ That any contract so made as aforesaid may 
be renewed by the President from time to time as found neces- 
sary, for periods not to exceed five years on each renewal. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted^ That the President of the 
United States be and he is hereby authorized to issue instructions 
to the commanders of the armed vessels of the United States, directing 
them, whenever it shall be practicable, and under such rules and 
regulations as he may .prescribe, to proceed directly to the coast of 
Africa, and there deliver to the agent or agents of the United States 
all negroes, mulattoes, and persons of color, delivered from on h^ard 
vessels seized in the prosecution of the slave-trade, afterwards bring- 
ing the captured vessels and persons engaged in prosecuting «the slave- 
trade to the United States for trial and adjudication. 

Sec. 3. And. be it further enacted^ That the President of the 
United States be and he is hereby authorized to take immediate 



.mbasureS; in liisJ disdreti^nv' in acoortiande with existing" laws, and 
switbLtbe provisions .of the first section of this act, for remoYing to the 
jciaast of Africa, and there pfbvidhig with fofod, shelter, and clothing, 
:JR>r i, term not exceeding one year from the date of landing in Afrios, 
the; ifeptured. Africans ' recently landed in the southern district of 
-Eloriidaj and fhiat the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
ibe: apprpprJated for that purpose out of any moneys in the Treasury 
Bofcrotherwise appropriated by law. 



; ■ 
4. 



•'• THg Ho?n. Scfcretary of the; Interior, to whom the execution of this 

law V^ entrusted by the ^President, lost no time in completing k coii- 

'ib*a<it with this Society, through the Key. William McLain, Financial 

j^eoreta-ry, for the conveyance of these unfortunate Africans in the 

best ships, supplied with all the means of health and comfort on the 

voyage, from Key West to Liberia, and their support and instruction 

for twelve months after their arrival. , 

■ Three large ships — the CastilUan, of 1,000 tons, the Soxith Shore, 

of 941 tons, and the Star of the Union, of 1.057 tons — were char- 

:tefed in New York at the cost of §37,500, and with supplies for the 

voyage and the subsequent support, of these Africans, to the value of 

,r$60,778.98, dispatched to Key West to convey them with the least 

possible delay to Liberia. 

Before these ships had anchored at Key West, sorrow,- suffering 

and disease, the usual sad attendants upon the victim^ of the 

slave trade, had reduced the number of these poor Africans from 

]1,492 to 1,138; and though the (jovcrnment sent an Agent in eae^i 

iiof the chartered ships, and the Society a physician, to watch over 

.their interests and guard their health, of the 1,138 who were received 

-on bofird at Key West, but 893 were landed in Liberia. The Ageiit 

of the 1 J. S. Government for Recaptured Africans, the Rev. Jplih 

. Seys, resident at Monrovia, devoted himself assiduously to the wel^iwe 

~of these Africans, while much sympathy and kindness were express^ 

towards them by the people of Liberia. ■ . •'. -: 

• The unexpected arrival at Monrovia, on the 8th of August, of the 
' Storm Kinffy with 610 slaves, captured by the Steamer San Jdcintq^ 
■'Gapt. Dornin, and within twenty-four hours thereafter of the ^hip 
\Urie, a prize to the Steamer Mohuan, Lieut, J. W, Dunningtpi^, 

having 867 slaves on hoard, and the well founded expectation of 
^»peedy aocessions, by other captures, to these numbers, excited seriotts 
'apprehension and alarm in the Government and among the citizens of 

Liberia; and by the earliest opportunity President Benson informed 

• the -Society of the facts in the case, and of the great evils he con- 
tS«<lere!6l..ineYitablc fvmxi ithe introdnctioa. inta that stnall civilis^ed 
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coiumuuity of large numbers of liberated barbarians, unless means 
should be amply supplied by the United States and the control ir)f 
them be exclusively confided to the Liberian Grovernment. In view 
of the communications of President Benson, of the Rev. John Seys, 
and others, and in accordance with the recommendation, of the New 
York State Colonization Society, the Executive Committee invited a 
special meeting of the Board of Directors, to consider the relations of 
this Society to the recaptured Africans and Liberia, and to adopt 
such measures as should be judged best for the interests of all con'- 
cerned. 

. ()n the 24:th of October the Directors met in this city, wHen a 
statement, with despatches and documents, was submitted by the 
Executive Committee, and the whole subject demanding considera- 
tion, referred to a special committee, who, the next day, presented 
the following report and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 



Wasuington City, Octoher 25, IBGO. 

To the Board of Directoi's of the A, Col, Society/ : 

Gentlemen : 

The committee to whom was referred the consideration of the re- 
lations of the American Colonization Society and the Republic of 
Liberia, concerning recaptured Africans, and especially what action 
of the Board of Directors is necessary and proper under existing cir- 
cumstances, have agreed to present the following report, and propose 
the accompanying resolution for adoption : 

••The interests of Liberia and the American Colonization Society, 
are, in the judgment of the Committee, identical in relation to Re- 
captured Africans, as in fs\\ other respects. The safety and peace of 
the Commonwealth, and the wisest provision for the support and 
training to civilized habits of the Reeaptives, are alike to be sought-. 

" By reference to the Articles of Agreement between the Republic 
of Liberia and the American Colonization Society, entered into by 
the Directors of the Society and the Commissioners of the Republic, 
in the city of New York, on the 2Uth day of July, in the year of our 
Lord 1848, and which, if ratified by the Government of Liberia 
within the space of twelve months from the date thereof, were to be 
binding both on the Society and the Republic, it appears that article 
4th provided that ' Recaptured Africans shall be admitted as hereto- 
fore, the L'^nited States Crovernment making provision for their 
support.' 

'• This agreement was ratified, with certain explanations by the 
Government of Liberia, bv resolution of its Senate bearing: date 
March 2, 1X49, [in which ratification,] to prevent subsequent mis- 
understanding, and to make more clear the meaning of sections 7 
and 9 of article 1 , and article 4. 
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" The ratified treaty, thus explained, was- te6ieived by this Society, 
and no objections were made to the propbsbd explanations. By the 
acquiescence of this Board, and by th^ qctiqn under this Agreement 
as explained by both parties, it migjtit jie.liiirly supposed that they 
were accepted by the Board, though nb'formai resolutions to that 
effect appear to have been adopted. 

" Ten years after the forming of this agreement, for the first time, 
the practical question arose as to the rights and relations of the 
parties under article 4th, when the Government of the United States 
returned to Africa the Becaptured Africans of the Echo, in the 
Niagara, and landed them in the Bepublic of Liberia, under a con- 
tract with the Society to support them one year. 

"The question as to the relations between this Society and the 
Government of Liberia, in regard to this matter, was, at the session 
of the Board of Directors held in January, 1859, referred to a com- 
mittee, consisting of the J^r^^ident of the Society and the Executive 
Committee, to report sonie proper mode of settling it. 

" In the absence of^ Presldeii'C Latrobe from the meetins: in Janu- 
ary last, no action was takdn on' the subject. 

" By the numerous capW^S of slavers which have been made since 
the Board adjourned,' and' the landing in Liberia of some twenty- 
three hundred Afrlcan^j increased excitement has arisen in Liberia, 
accompanied by alarm for the future safety of the Republic, should 
the American cruisers continue to act with equal vigor and land their 
cargoes. [ 

'' By numerous letters recently received from President Benson and 
others, it is apparent that a decision on the whole subject ougl^t ^9 
longer to be delayed; your committee, therefore, recommend for,:ti<j';^' 
adoption of this Board the following resolution : .. ^;. / * 

"Whereas, by the resolution of the Senate of Liberia, date(ijOn :'.N 
the 2d of March, 1849, the agreement made between the Comn;is- : • 
sioners on the part of Liberia and the American Colonization Society... 
in New York, on the 20th of July, 1848, was ratified upon the ejf^'> ■{ 
planations given by the said Commissioners, and set fcrth at I^UOgW*"' 
in said resolution; and whereas doubts have arisen whether jKe 
silent acquiescence of this Society in said explanations is a sufficient 
expression of concurrence on its part to give validity to said articles 
of agreement, therefore, to exclude all possibility of doubt in the 
premises, 

'• Be it resolved Inj the Board of Directors of the American Colo- 
nization Socifti/^ That they hereby expressly concur in the explana- 
tions aforesaid, and do consent that the articles of agreement ai<»re- 
said shall have at all times the effect therein suggested. 

"We thus formally ratify the agreement, as explained by the 
Senate of Liberia, and remove all doubt as to its validity. 

" In accordance with the spirit of the foregoing resolution, and to 
carry out its object, we also submit the following resolutions for the 
adoption of the Board : 

'^Resolved, That this Society agree to transfer to the Liberian 
Government the execution of its contracts for one year's support and 
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care of the recaptives which were landed in Liberia during the months 
of August and September, 18G0, holding it bound, aa proposed by 
President Benson, faithfully to fulfill all our obligations assumed in 
'said contracts. 

. " Kesolvedj That so long as it may be deemed expedient to land 
recaptured Africans in Liberia, and the Government of the United 
States desire to employ the agency of this Society in the care and 
■support of recaptured- Africans in Liberia, and it can be done in 
harmony with the Government of Liberia, this Society will continue 
to commit to that (xovernment the execution of such contracts with 
•the United States Government. 

" Resolved, That this Society does not desire to make a profit in 
the transaction of this work of humanity, whether as the agent of the 
United States Government or as aiding the Liberian Government, 
and that inasmuch as for u .long period the youthful recaptives will 
require care and be a source |of expense to the Liberian Government, 
we recognize the justice of » receiving and holding all money devoted 
by the Government of the United States to their support, subject to 
the use and order of the authorities of Liberia, to be drawn by such 
person and on such terms as may be agreed upon by said Govern- 
ment and this Board. 

" Resolved, That this Board recommend to the Kepublic of Liberia, 
in order to assure all parties interested as to the wise and safe dis- 
posal of the recaptiyeg, and the faithful expenditure of the funds for 
their best interests, t^- provide by act of the Legisla.ture; for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners for recaptured Africans, whose duties 
shall be fully defined by law. 

. ^* Resolved, That any money now in the Society's treasury un- 
:«xpended of the appropriations made by Congress at its last session, 
,b^.;placed at the control of the Government of Liberia, or expended 
.at; it^. direction, on condition said Government binds itself to fulfill aU 
,th0 obligations imposed on this Sogiety by the United States (Javr 
.eminent for the support and car^ -of the recaptives for one year»: 
and on the further condition that-4he emigrant agent of this Society, 
and the agent of the United States for recaptured Africans, shall at 
all times have full privilege to examine into the care and disposition 
of the recaptured while in pupilage, and their representations of any 
neglect or injustice, properly made to the Liberian Government, 
shall be attended to, and due correction applied. 

^^ Resolved, That in instances where apprenticed recaptives are 
treated with cruelty, or their education, food, or clothing, as pro- 
vided for in the indentures, are not furnished, on the complaint of 
this Society's agent, or the United States agent, examination shall 
be made and the indentures forfeited. 

" Resolved, That this Board expresses its earnest desire and trust, 
that the recaptured may be so cared for as to become fully incor- 
porated as a portion of the civilized Christian community of Liberia, 
with all the rights of its native born citizens. 

" Resolved, In order to perfect the arrangements referred to in 
the foregoing resolutions. Dr. James Hall be, and he is hereby, ap- 
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Grand Cape Mount ; 30 to Grand Bassa ; 26 to Sinou ; 30 to Cape 
Palmas, and the balance (75) kept in Monrovia and the rural settle- 
ments up the river. I went down the coast myself with them. 
Now, of all these people, we can give account to the best of our 
knowledge, based on careful counting and reseanch. 

" The people of Cape Palnias, are alive, well, contented, and im- 
proving rapidly : this has been said by Rev. Mr. Hoffman, and pub- 
lished ; and Bishop Burns would have furnished me with a written 
statement of a similar character, but the unexpected despatch of the 
Bonita, and her sailing to-day, prevents him. 

" The people of Grand Cape Mount are all alive and well. One 
man found a wife in the cargo of the Erie, and it was a rare gratifi- 
cation to me to let him have her immediately. 

** At Sinou two have died , their graves can be pointed out to the 
correspondent at Key West, and if he ever visits us he would learn 
that two of these Congoes of the Echo, are married to American 
wives. Of those left here, two deaths occurred, as far as my know- . 
ledge extends. One boy who had been attached to the family of the 
Rev. John Roberts, and one girl bound to a Mrs. Afons, who died of 
small pox. The remainder are to be seen and known, giving evi- 
dence of the wisdom and humanity of that Government which, at 
such an outlay, snatched them from endless bondage, and sent them 
here to be free and happy. 

" The sheer ignorance of this Key West correspondent will appear, 
when it is told that Congo River is some 1,968 miles from Monrovia, 
that the value of fifty slaves would be expended in journeying by 
land from here to take one back to be resold; that the journey would 
be dangerous in the extreme to any Liberian; and lastly, that to go 
by sea to carry a slave is an impracticability. No vessel trades be- 
tween this place and Congo River." * * * * 

That a single doubt exists of the general wisdom and benevolence 
of our Government towards the Recaptured Africans, is a cause for 
deep regret. The misery and mortality which have prevailed among 
them for a time after their capture, are the natural consequences and 
results of the African Slave Trade. The policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the endeavors of this Society, are directed to alleviate 
their distresses, civilize their habits, improve their condition, and 
confer upon them the inestimable blessings of Christian character and 
Christian hope. Liberia was founded to become a home for them, as 
well as for our free colored population. In no other region will be 
found a soil and climate so well adapted to their health and comfort, 
truer friends, or equal advantages. The wisdom and benevolence of 
Virginia statesmen first urged the adoption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of its present himiane policy towards Recaptured Africans : it 
has met with general approbation, and we trust will long continue to 
illustrate the kindness and liberality of our country towards those 
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cast in wretchedness and helplessness upon its care. Here it may be 
proper to remark, that the sum allowed by the Government to the 
Society for the Africans sent out in the Niagara was $150 each, a 
sum, as stated by the President, much less than when the Govern- 
ment managed the business by its own Agents. "But,'* says the 
Report of the Massachusetts Society, " the price needs no apology. 
It costs $75 each, on an average, to carry over civilized emigrants 
and take care of them six months, when we can foresee our own busi- 
ness and make economical arrangements, charging nothing for ac- 
commodations and facilities which have already cost large amounts. 
To take care of totally uncivilized paupers, provide for all of them a 
year, and be responsible for the education and support of the children 
till of age, at twice that sum, and to do this whenever called upon, 
and not able even to guess when the call may come, or for how many 
we must provide, is doing the work as cheap as the Government ought 
to desire.'* 

We regret that the sum of $150 each for the care and support of 
the recaptives sent from Key West, failed to receive the sanction of 
the Senate, and that $100 was substituted as the price. 

In the early part of the year, the Executive Committee instructed 
the Traveling Secretary, the Rev. John Orcutt, to visit the West, 
and ascertain the condition of certain free persons of color from 
Arkansas, make known to them the advantages of Liberia, and inform 
them that ten thousand dollars were appropriated by the Society to 
aid any respectable numbers of their families who might decide to 
seek homes in that Republic. 

Mr. Orcutt found a portion of the free colored population of the 
West disposed to consider the subject, and some of the most intelli- 
gent and respectable preparing to emigrate. 

The last Reports of the New York and Massachusetts Societies, 
express decided opinions, that the disposition of our free colored people 
to emigrate to Liberia is increasing, and must continue to increase. 

"Aroused,'* says the New York Report, "by late events to consider 
their prospects in America, seeing no probability of an early solution 
of the difficulties in their situation, to some extent becoming ac- 
quainted with the magnitude of Africa, and its resources of wealth, 
and above all convinced, by undeniable facts, of the prosperity and 
success of Liberia, our free colored population are, to an extent far 
beyond that of any former period, ready to go forth and take pos- 
session of their inviting inheritance. With this promise of future 
emigration, the Society will need in coming years an enlarged stream 
of voluntary benevolence, and thus urge forward to far greater results 
a work already so well begun." 
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Th.'C Massachusetts llepart enumerates several reasons, producing a 
^Oftyiction in the minds of our mo6t intelligent and thoughtftil free 
colored people, that '^ AfVica offers the most encouraging prospect of 
ft satisfactory home. Thithor the most intelligent and eoterprisiug 
among them arc annually going, and must continue to go ia.increHSt 
ing numbQi*s, and the performance of our duty towards them yrill 
require increasing means." . '. 

From the lleport of the Pennsylvania Society we learn that itho 
prejudice of the colored popula^tion of that State is giving ^ay, and 
many desire, to help forward the work of an African nationalHy^ 
lleuce a larger emigration of this class has taken place the last twelvd 
joiQUths, than previously during any equal period., ...... 

- We liave sought in vain from Liberia exact and complete statistic^ 
information in regard to population, education, commerce, agrici^r 
ture, occupations, and results of mechanical industry, and caA repo|rt 
only general statements of decided progress in all that adds vigqriind 
prosperity to a State. 

At the National Fair, held in March last at Bassa, but two qountiea 
i( owing to difficulty of communication at that season with that .pljjice) 
were, represented. Yet the *' articles exhibited are reported as of 
greater variety, of better quality., and of larger quantity, than at any 
previous .Fair. Cotton, white and. brqwn sugar, coffee of a very 
^superior quality, cattle and poultry, vegetables and fruits of extra- 
ordinary growth, as well as numerous specimens of manufacturing 
and mechanical skill, gratified the eyes of the visitors." . . 

Som.e of the native chiefs haye engaged in the cultivation of cotton," 
and. at their own request been supplied with seed by thp. President. 
In compliance with a resolution of the Directors, at their meeting 
last year, a few agricultural implements, and among tliem four cotton 
gins, have been placed tor sale at cost in the public a^qre at Mon]:ovia» 

Of the commerce of Liberia, our returns are imperfect. For the 
yqar ending September 30, 1859, the custom house of the port of 
Monrovia shows a total of imports of - - - - $143,8'54 

-Exports, - - - - - - - - - 190,369 

Excess of exports, - --.- - -. - 46,515 

Of the, imports, $86,651 was from the United States, $31,9Q8 from 
,Great Britain, $24,634 from Hamburg, $439 from Amsterdam, and 
jB222iiVom Italy. Of the exports, 860,493 was to the United ^tate«r, 
*62,996 to Great Britain, $65,565 to Hamburg, and $1,B15 to Sierra 
^ItcoYiiP ■ '■ - ■ :■'■ ■' ' ,. ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ;' 
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,. The exports were, 495,194 gallons of palm oil, 338 tonff of joam- 

wood, 2,385 pounds of ivory, 19,474 pounds of sugar, 10,707 galloiw 

pf molasses, 1,007 pounds of coffee, and 775 bushels of palm kernels; 

. From five other ports of entry in Liberia, returns have not been 

received, yet one of them, Bassa, is known to be a principal mart for 

the palm oil and coffee trade. The failure of our Government to 

admit Liberian vessels to our ports on the same terms as those of 

other most fevored nations, and on which our vessels are admitted to 

hers, disposes the Liberians to sock from England their supplies. It 

fcas been well said, ^' The Liberians would be good . customers to the 

^Jnited States, for which they have every preference, if they were 

allowed to be such. They would purchase our manufactured goods 

of all kinds, and pay for them in their ivory, camwood, palm oil, 

indigo, sugar and coffee. But the course of our Government ghut» 

«xit the Liberian customer, and drives him to England, where he finds 

encouragement/' *' You will see,'' says President Benson an May 

last, *^ by the H&rald^ that two Liberian vessels, the brig E. N. Roi/e 

and the schooner Moses Shepperd. left here last week with full 

Tpargoos of Liberian produce for England. This we may regard as a 

mere beginning." 

■ . • . ■ ■ .' ' • ■ .••'■■ 

r The influence of the Liberian Government over the native tribes 

tmder its authority and beyond its jurisdiction, continues to increase, 
and is attended with the growth of civilization and its precious fruits 
x)f good order^ industry, comfort, and peace. Under the '-act to 
3iiaintain peace and enforce order upon the highways of the Terri- 
tory," President Benson announced his purpose to have the barri- 
cades (ji the towns in the Cape Mount district demolished, and sub- 
fiequently he visit«d that place, summoned the hostile chiefS; to 
^eet in a convention, heard their complaints, reconciled their differ- 
ences, enforced the principles of justice, and taught. the, lesson of 
peace. Wars had raged among these chiefs for many years, and no 
"<E>ne,*i^yS the Liberia Herald, that considers the destruction, avarice, 
^and horror of the slave-trade, and its blighting effects upon all tlii3 
interests of the country, can fail to rejoice that peace is restored, arid 
^ much good accomplished without any resort to force. The re- 
moval of the barricades made all to realize that the Government of 
Liberia was their common safe-guard, nor was the presence and de- 
•^iftidns of the President less effectual in the peaceful adjastment of 
■'diffictiltieB between several chiefs to the leeward, at New Sesters, 
:Trade Town, and Grand *Bassa proper. Fines were imposed qh 
lfe«vomlohi«fg.i6r their doliDquenees,~and .promptly paid. 
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III allusion to the fact that a tax of one dollar had been imposed, 
with the consent of the chiefs, on each male adult under their 
authority, President Benson says, the townships within this Eopublic, 
with few exceptions, are amply provided with schools, yet it is my 
purpose, so soon as the taxation law begins to operate among the 
aborigines, to establish, under the jurisdiction of an existing law, at 
least one common school in each county, the number to be increased 
in proportion as circumstances may justify, for the special, though 
not exclusive tuition of native youth. 

It is a fact of much interest that funds to the amount of more 
than 880,000, are held in trust by an incorporated Society in Mas- 
sachusetts, and by the New York State Colonization Society, for the 
establishment and support of Liberia College, the whole of which is 
yielding a satisfactory income. The funds held in New York sup- 
port a number of students at the Alexander High School, in Mon- 
rovia, and other Institutions. 

The friends of Africa must rejoice to know that scholars at the 
Alexander High School, at Monrovia, are instructed in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew Languages, and that in various Missionary 
Seminaries in Liberia and at Sierra Leone, as well as on other parts 
of that coast, native Africans arc in the process of education, not only 
for commercial business and various secular professions, but for the 
Holy Ministry of Christ. 

On the 20th of June last, arrived at Monrovia a small and beauti- 
ful steamer, the Heth Grmvcvor, Capt. Reimer, built and sent to 
Liberia by the New York State Colonization Society, in compliance 
with the order of Johnson, Turpin & Dunbar, a mercantile firm of Mon- 
rovia, and intended to be used in conveying the mails, freight and 
passengers, from one point of the coast of that Republic to the other. 
Her arrival diffused universal joy. 

*' Whether," says the Liberia Christian Advocate^ '^she proves 
successful to the extent of her owners' expectations, we hail her as 
the certain harbinger and pledge of other early coming vessels, adopt- 
ing her means of locomotion, iDut arranging themselves side by side 
with the white-winged crafts, for the furtherance of African civiliza- 
tion and improvement. *' ■ 

The building ordered by the Directors to be erected for the busi- 
ness and accommodation of this Society, is nearly completed, and 

ly be left to speak for itself, of the skill and taste of the architect, 
and of the ability and fidelity of the gentlemen to whom was confided 
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the progress and management of the work. The responsibilities In 
this case have been discharged with cheerfulness, and at an expeneo 
of time and labor which must be highly appreciated by the Directors 
and by all the friends of the Institution. For the following descrip- 
tion of this building wo arc indebted to Mr. Neilson, the architect: 

The site of the new building, which will contain, with other apart- 
ments, the offices of the American Colonization Society, fronts 
twenty-five feet on Pennsylvania avenue, and eighty-two feet nine 
inches on 4 J street, at the southwest iiitorf^ection. 

As the building is intended to produce the largest revenue that 
can be obtained from it without interfering with its use as an office 
for the Society, the whole ground floor is appropriated to business 
purposes, and consists of one store fronting on Pennsylvania avenue, 
sixty-feet in depth, with an average width of twenty feet, having a 
handsome entrance on the avenue, and a wider ())ic, for hcav}' goods, 
about midway of the store, from 4 J street. This last entrance also 
commutticat'js with the cellar of the store. There are, on 4} street, 
three stores, one twenty-four feet by tifteen foot, one sixteen feet by 
nineteen, one sixteen feet by fil'teen leot, all provided with good cel- 
lars. The entrance to the offices and upper rooms is on the angle 
of the streets. The main stair ascending almost from the door, is 
live feet wide and of easy rise, leading in one fliglit to the second story, 
which contains tlie offices of the Society — tln-eo rooms, en suite, mak- 
ing a length of sixty feet, on an average width of seventeen feeL 
These rooms ontain a good brick fire-proi)(' safe, and have water 
and the u-^ual conveniences of ^^ni^^ etc., and are furnished with fire- 
places. On the same floor are two good offices, one twenty-seven 
feet by sixteen feet, and one twenty -four feet by fifteen feet, accessible 
from the corridor, perfectly lighted and ventilated, and furnished 
with fire-places. 

The third story which is fourteen feet high in clear pitch, is 
reached by a continuance of the same five-feet-wide easy stairway. 
It contains one very good office, about twenty-five feet by twenty-lour 
feet, fronting on the avenue, and on 4} street, also the large meeting 
Hall and Committee rooms. The Hall is thirty-eight feet by twenty- 
six, has abundant closets and a (committee room of twenty-four feet 
by fifteen feet. At this story the stair changes to a more simple 
one in two flights, each four feet wide, lighted from above, covering, at 
the landing, water-closets and other water fixtures, and leading to 
the iourth and last story : this is divided into three hirge and three 
medium sized rooms, all of good pitch, well lighted, suj>plied with 
chimney flues, and all opening on well ventilato<l passnges. The 
roof which is flat is separated from the fourth story by a considerable 
air space. 

The building is most su])stantially constructed. On a heavy stone 
foun<lation, laid in hydraulic conu'nt. stands the first story of cast-iron. 
The upper ])art of the building, on both iVofits, being of light 
colored and dark ircestones mixe^l, backed bv thick walls of brick in 
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cement. Wliercver possible, tlic partition walls are of brick, and the 
whole structure is separated at the roof, from surrounding buildings, 
by a fire-wall substantially coped with brick in cement. The roof is 
covered with tin. 

The style of the building is Italian. The windows of the second, 
third, and fourth stories, are arched, and arc capped and enriched; 
the building is divided by ranges of qoins separating the frontg, 
and covered by a dentil cornice and ballustrade. 

The Kev. John Orcutt, Traveling Secretary of the Society, has 
continued his earnest and judicious efibrts in 2s cw Englaud with his 
usual success. He reports favorably of the state of public sentiment 
in the States visited. 

The llev. Franklin Butler has done much during the year to 
awaken new interest in the cause in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont; in each of which exist at present State Societies, w^ell 
disposed to second endeavors to aid the influence of the Society and 
increase its funds. 

The llev. B. 0. Plimpton and J. C. Stockton, Esq., have been 
engaged in northern Ohio with their usual zeal and success. 

The attention of the Directors has been repeatedly invited to the 
subject of establishing a settlement on the highlands cast of Bassa, 
purchased some years ago by the New Jersey State Colonization 
Society, nor have the Executive Committee neglected any reasonable 
means for the accomplishment of this object. They sought the 
sanction and co-operation of President ]^enson, and early in the year 
resolved, in compliance with the wishes of the New Jersey Society, 
to expend the funds it had kindly advanced in opening a road and 
preparing the way for this new interior settlement. They appealed 
earnestly, through the llepository, to the free people of color; ex- 
hibiting to them the multiplied and great advantages of such settle- 
ment, trusting that a few respectable families would consent to become 
pioneers in the enterprise. This hope is not yet realized. The 
Committee cannot doubt that an object so desirable will at no distant 
day be attained. 

The road from the St. Paul's lliver to Careysburg was for a season 
{suspended, by the action of the Libcrian Government, but the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Society have neglected no proper means for 
hastening its completion. The opening of this road for wagon com- 
munication will greatly diminish the cost of removing emigrants with 
their stores from Monrovia, as well as prove highly conducive to the 
trade and prosperity of Careysburg and settlements which may 
rise in its vicinity. 
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The licv. John Skys, who has devoted so larirc a portion of his 
active and earnest Christian life to Liberia, ur«^(;s that she send her 
coming and increasing population to the liealthy mountains and 
valleys of the interior. 

" LetCarejsburg. (ho says,) with its rapid improvements and natural 
resoureos, be but tlie bc^innin<r of a number of such settlement*;. Let 
Now Jersey persevere in her settlement of Uassa. Jjot JVnnsylvania 
furnish us with twenty families and means to locate them on the 
Junk lliver, that fine, healthy, rich country, where millions of acres 
of land invite the immigrant to come, and bo rich and happy." 

The testimony of the Hev. Francis Burns, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a citizen of that llepublic for nearly, if not quite, 
twenty years, on one or two points, should not be omitted in this 
llei>ort. Alluding to the reported unhealthine^^s of the African 
climate, he writes : 

"In good health, no more fears need now be entertained in coming 
to Liberia, than may be i'elt by individuals in coming out to reside in 
the scmthern cities of the Tnion. A great many lives are thrown 
away here, that might be saved with only suitable care on the part of 
the individuals themselves.'^ Further, he observes, ''2So doubt exists 
now, I shcmld supj>ose, in the mind of any one, that Liberia is natu- 
rally and sufficiently affluent in resources to meet the demands of a 
^reat people. Deveh)pnjents have been made in nothing on an ex- 
tensive scale. The means are wanting to do this. ]}ut a sufficient 
number of trials have been made in the several departments of manual 
labor life, as well as in other directions, about which it is our duty to 
be concerned to know, forever to settle the (jucstion of Liberia's 
natural capabilities to support and make prosjKJrous and happy a 
great population. '' 

In the early part of last year, as the Presidential election approached, 
political orators and writers urged the claims of their respective 
candidates with vehemence and words of bitter invective and reproaches. 
The friends of this young llepublic feared that intemperance of 
speech and writing might be succeeded by some public disorders. 

In hii\ Inaugural Address, President Benson uttered a few sen- 
tences, expressive of his hopes for the future, which the people of the 
United States will do well to hear: 

•' Fellow-citizens, in proportion as years increjise upon me, do I dis- 
cover the vastness of the field, and the responsibility of the work 
marked out by Divine l*rovidence for Jiiberia upon this continent. 
"Who is it that can look through the vistii of the future, without 
bcinir satisfied that there must in the very nature of things be an ex- 
tensive expansion of our IVirritory ; co-extensive with which, we trust, 
will be the difi'usion of Ueligion, letters, and law, and a rapid assimi- 
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abroad, that tlie industrial and enterprising habits of her citizens, 
and the liigh tone of moral and religioiiH influence which they are 
exerting upon the surrounding aboriginal tribes, have raised our 
country in the estimation both of the white and the colored people 
in America. It is to be regretted, however, that those of our brctli- 
ren wlio are sojourning among you, and who are exiles in a strange 
land, hearing of the efforts we are putting forth, and the success 
which has crowned them, to re-establish ourselves in this our father- 
land, should be satisfied to remain inert, and be afraid to cross the 
narrow stream which separates them from their ancestral home. — 
Vol. Herald. 



A J>LAN YOU ORGANIZING A LIBERIAN AGRTCUL- 

TURAL IMPLEMENT SOCIETY. 

Our friend G. W, S. Hall, Esq., of Baltimore, who is intimately 
accjuainted with Liberia by several years residence on her coast, and 
whose efforts have been unintermittcdto advance her welfare, develops, 
in the following letter to President Benson, a proposal which must 
commend itself to the people, and to all the friends of that Republic. 
In connexion with this letter, Mr. Hall publishes the earnest recom- 
mendations of his proposal by the President, and other warm friends 
of the Society, and we sluiU be glad to publish donations for the 
object. 

To His Excellency, President ]5enson, 

lion. J. J. Roberts, and others, 

Citizens of Lihrria : 

Baltimore, Feb, G, 18(51. 

Dear Sirs : Permit me respectfully to solicit your approval of, 
and co-operation in carrying out, a measure which it is believed will, 
if adopted under proper precautions, greatly benefit the agricultural 
interest of Jjiberia. I mean the formation of a National Society, 
which, under whatever name it may be called, shall be in effect a 
Ijiberiau Agricultural Implement Society, having for its object the 
important task of providing your farmers with sugar mills, cotton 
gins, and such other machinery and implements of husbandry as 
they may reciuire, besides the introduction of beasts of burden, at the 
original cost and expense of transportation to Liberia. 

Prom want of ability to purchase the requisite implements, your 
farmers have not yet been able to prepare extensively for exporta- 
tion the several products which are so well adapted to your soil and 
climate ; although much has been done by the Colonization Societies 
and individual friends of Ijiberia to make up for this want. But if 
the Society now proposed should be formed, and its operations car- 
ried on iu the spirit of its intention, there can bo but little or no 
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doubt that it will ultimately prove the medium through which every 
industriourt fannor in the Kepublic may bo furnished with the re- 
quisite machinery, ior the prej)aration of whatever agricultural pro- 
duct he may consider most worthy of his esj)ecial attention. 

This can only be done by the aid of capital, judiciously managed, 
and it is diflicult to name any specific Hum as being re([uisite, for 
pcarce any, that might in reason be named, would be likely to exceed 
in amount that wliich c.)uld ultimately be made available. We will, 
however, assume that the Society should commence ()j)erati()ns with 
a capital of 80, 000 ; all the bona fide contributions of Liberians, and 
paid into its Treasury prior to commencing operations. 

"With even this small amount in hand, it would then be in a posi- 
tion to remit and purchase a portion of the machinery which uiiglit 
be ordered by responsible individuals, and especially to urge its claiuis 
upon those friends in this country who have heretofore contributed so 
liberally in aid of the agricultural interest of Jjiberia. 

Altliough in no way connected with your Government, or under its 
direction, this Society should be so entirely national as to represent, 
through its OlFicers and Directors, the agricultural interest of each of 
your Counties. ^J'o secure this, its managers might consist of one 
member from each county, who should also be a member of the 
County Agricultural Society — besides, the President of each of these 
Societies as ex-officio members of the Board. 

I would also res])ectfully suggest that the chief ofTicers, consisting, 
perhaps, of a ]^resident. Secretary, and Treasurer, might be residents 
of Monrovia or its vicinity, and that they should be not only liien jkjs- 
sessing the confidence of your entire community, ])ut so well known 
and respected al^road, as to secure the generous and earnest co-oj^era- 
^tion of all friends of Liberia, who might desire to benefit her through 
*the agency of such a Society. 

I now ship by the IJark Cordelia, consigned to Mr. D. B. AVarner, 
a sugar mill and two }>oilers, valued at §150, with a recjuest that they 
be delivered to the rresident of this Society, if it should be organized. 
The mill was given me by Mr. George I'age, of this (.'ity. ior the 
exercise of my own judgment in the donation of it ; and the boilers 
are added as a ix'ih from the firm with which I am connected. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to add that it is with considerable hesi- 
tation that L thus take the liberty of pressing my views ujion your 
consideration, and 1 should not liave ventured so far without first 
obtaining the kind countenance of several prcnninent friends of lii- 
beria, from some ol'whom i have received the letters herewith sent you. 

Very truly and respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

G. W. S. ilALL. 



THE ASHMUN INSTITUTE. 

In the midst of s*) much discussion with reference to the colored 
population of our country, tlie Ashmun Institute has been, during 
the paat year, favored of J^rovidencc to continue the work i\tv them, 
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which no one seems to object to, viz : preparing some of their num- 
ber as Missionaries and Teachers in Al'rica, and as Ministers of the 
Gospel in this country. 

There liave been fifteen pupils connected with the Institution with- 
in the past year, coming from six States of the Union, and some of 
them lately liberated from slavery, all promising young men. Two 
have been sent fnmi ]Jbcria. no doubt influenced by the three Mis- 
sionaries already in Africa, <rraduates of the Institution. 

Since November 1, another professor has been associated with 
Rev. J, P. Carter, the princi])al. viz : Eev. J. W. 31artin, D. J)., 
whose abilities and scholarship, as well as succv^ss as a teacher, 
promises good results. 

The trustees find much difficulty in securing funds for the payment 
of salaries of teachers and the support of the boarding house for the 
pupils, the necessities of the class requiring that tlicy both be gratui- 
tous. There has been received the income of 82.000 given througli 
Mrs. Miller, of Princeton, and also $1,000 by 3ir. (iuy, of Ohio. 
Various Churches and individuals contribute to the support of par- 
ticular pupils. The library has received a valuable addition by the 
will of the late Eev. Dr. Xeill. 

Many are making applicaticm for admittance, whom our funds do 
not allow us to receive, and were the way open, a large number of 
those already preaching to colored Congregations would gladly sj>en(i 
a session or two in the Institution, the benefit of which, to the 
people who sit under their ^Ministry, could scarcely be estimated. — 
Colon hat ion Ifcrald. 



KELLY LOW, OF AUGUSTA. 

The Augusta, (Ga.,) papers announced some days ago, the decease 
of Kelly ]jow, a pious, venerable, and intelligent colored Clergyman 
of the Baptist Church, in that city. What Andrew Marshall was to 
Savannah, Kelly Low was to Augasta. We copy the following ac- 
count of his funeral : 

Circumstances beyond our control have precluded an earlier notice 
of the death of Kelly Low, colored Pastor of Springfield ]5aptist 
Clmrch. This event, so deeply regretted by all classes and condi- 
tions of persons in our community, took place on the 8d instant, at 
his residence in this city. In 1885 he was ordained a Minister of 
the Gospel, and from that time to his death, he has been constant, 
zealous and efiicient in his labors. 

His funeral on Sunday afternoon was very largely attended by 
both black and white. The number of the latter in procession has 
been estimated from 1,000 to 1 ,500, and the number in attendance 
at the grave, in the Church yard, was not less than 4,000 persons. 
We forbear any comments of our own upon the character of the de- 
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ceased, and give place to the following tribute from Ins former owner, 
one of our most intelligent and prominent citizens. It reflects tlie 
sentiments of our entire community: 

" From my own knowledii^e of Kelly Low, T can trxily say that ho 
was no ordinary man in intelligence, and in all that constitutes an 
honest, truthful, and reliable man. He Wiis raised in my family from 
early boyhood, and was my property for over twenty-five years, and I 
knew him to have been as near a pcrfrri mm) as any I have ever 
known of any color. Indeed, I have always viewed him to be with- 
out a Hpot or hJamhIi in character and dis|ij[)sition, beginning even in 
his youth, and continuing up to the day of his death.'^ — Coloniza- 
tion IlerahL 



KEY. S. J. MATTHEWS. 

The subjoined obituary' of this popular member of the Liberia 
Methodist Conference is furnished by the Kev. J. W. Home : 

I was deeply affected by a notice of the death of the Rev. S. J. 
Matthews, of the Liberia Conference. I knew Brother Matthews 
intimately. For a couple of years, in Monrovia, our homes were 
within a few minutes* walk of each other. ]Many a time have I 
preached for him ; many a time met him at the prayer-meeting ; 
many a time have our hearts burned within us while we talked to- 
gether of the work of God in Africa; but never did it enter my mind 
that Brother Matthews, so full of health and sound of constitution, 
could possibly be called to his rest and reward before I should be, 
who, while in Liberia, was so often sick and feeble. " But God's 
ways are not our ways, neither his thoughts our thoughts.'* 

I always regarded Brother Matthews as one of the most promis- 
ing of the young Ministers of Ijiberia. lie was born in the colony, 
and had never been beyond the bounds of the Republic ) but so had 
he improved the opportunities of our Mission and of the country as, 
by the help of God, to have made himself an able and acceptable 
Minister of Jesus Christ. He was pious, devoted, exemplary, con?- 
oientious — a firm but judicious disciplinarian — and had the confi- 
dence of the membership and Ministers of his own and other dqnomi- 
nations. In •proof of this I may mention that for five or six years 
he had held continuously, though only a young man of thirty-five or 
six yeai's, the most important charge in our mission — that of Monro- 
via, the capital of Ijiberia, and for the last year or two had been 
besides presiding Elder of the district. 
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INTELLICEXCE. 

A. venerable friend in New York, expresses the wish that in our notice of 
the «* Mendi," in last number, we had added "from Monrovia, arrived at 
New York, January 18.*' He also favors us with the following notice of the 
Rev. George L. Seymour: 

" Rev. George L. Seymour emigrated from Hartford, Connecticuf, with his 
family about 1838, and settled at Bussa. In July, 1857, he mainly founded the 
tjetiiement of Paynesville, on the Junk river, Pessa country, over 80 miles 
northeast of Monrovia. In July, 1858, he went on an exploring journey to 
the Konp: Mountains, two or three hundred miles behind Liberia. On his re- 
turn in the following autumn his journal was published in the Liberia Herald, 
which was republished in several publications in this country. 

** He died at his house in Paynesville, September, 1860, from sickness 
caused by a severe cut in his left.hand, from a cutlass from some natives, in a 
clandestine attack upon him in the Kong Mountains, the 30th August, 1858. 
He made his escape and got back to the town he had left and received the pro- 
tection of the King, but he never wholly recovered from the eflfects of the 
wound. The death of such a man as Mr. Seymour, of courage, energy, tajgnt, 
and piety, is a great loss to a new country. May others be found to replace 
him.** 



Capture op a Slaver. 

The Eppoir, a screw, Commander S. Douglas, succeeded in capturing a valu- 
able prize on the 4ih of December last. The Espoir was on her way to Ascen- 
sion under canvas, and had arrived within 200 miles of the island, but being 
rather to leeward steam was got up to get her into the anchorage. * * * 

At 3.20 p. m., the Espoir was up with the chase and captured her. She 
proved to be the bark Clara Windsor, of New York, without colors or papers, 
260 tons burden, 727 slaves stated by her crew to be on board. * * « * « 
The Espoir kept on under steam, but her engine broke down the same night, 
and it was consequently a week before she reached the island. 

The prize arrived two days afterwards, short of waier, and with twenty 
deaths among her cargo. This latter must be regarded as a small average, 
when it is considered that the slave deck of the ship on which these 720 human 
beings had been packed, was only four feet in height! The prize was supplied 
with water and sent on from Ascension to Sierra Leone for adjudication. 
Slaves at Cuba were stated to be fetching six hundred dollars each, therefore 
the Clara Windsor's freight represented a market value of <€86,400. 

The cost of the ** article" was J60 each, or «jt'8,000. ^3 10s per head is al- 
lowed for each slave captured by our cruisers and delivered alive, and half that 
sum for each slave who may die after the capture of the vessel. 

The proceeds of the sale of the vessel's stores and outfit are reckoned in the 
present instance to cover the expenses, leaving the sum allowed for the hull 
to be added to the spoil to be shared by the lucky captors. — English Paper. 



Africa. 

The latest date is November 27. Bishop Burns informs us of the continued 
improvement of his health ; the same in relation to Rev. M. M. Clark, whose 
wife returned in the ** Mendi" last week, with a purpose to gather up her 
children in this country, and take them with lier upon early return. Brother 
Burns also gives account of the improved health of Rev. James Thompson, 
who had been on a visit to Cape Mount to supply the lack of service caused 
by the death of Rev. Brother Williams. 

Bishop Burns further writes that their work, both amowg the civilized and 
heatlien, mcreases in interest and promise: ** We have laid the corner-stone of 
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a new church, that is to be built at Lower Caldwell. It will be a fine church 
"when completed, which we expect Boon to see. Careysburgh church is com- 
pleted and dedicated. 

Rev. M. M. Clark writes that his wish and purpose is to seek an appoint- 
ment at Cape Mount, contiguous to our work among the Vey tribe, tliat he 
may engage in translating the Holy Scriptures of the New Testtiment into 
their language. This, he says, will be the comfort and joy of bis declining 
years. 

Eesults of West Indian Kmancipatton. 

A deputation lately sent to the West Indies by the English Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, met the Committee in London, October 11, 1860, and reported 
favorably of the results of that great measure. They say that its success is 
beyond doubt. 

As to the religious condition of the Churches and people, they report : 

«* It was not possible to be otherwise than grateful to God for the extent and 
influence of religious knowledge in all parts of the native community. Judged 
by the numerous places of worship visible on the mountain slope, in lonely 
▼ales, and in the towns and settlements of the island, very large provision has 
been made for the religious wants of the people, while investigation establishes 
the fact that in many districts the larger part of the population is in the habit 
of attending Divine Worship. In several localities surrounding the Chapels, 
few persons were known to be altogether absentees from the House of Grod, 
Nothing could exceed the quietness, the order, and attention during Divine 
Service. The appearance of the people on the Lord's Day in our Chapels was 
generally neat ; the instances of gaudy and tasteless dress were few, certainly 
not exceeding two per cent, of the whole attendance." They mention the fol- 
following points as particularly worthy of notice: ** 1st. The prompt, 
vigorous, and searching discipline usually maintained throughout all the 
Churches. 2d. The tender interest and anxiety very frequently displayed to- 
wards those who have been excluded from the fellowship of the Church. 3d. 
With the character and devotedness of the deacons and leaders we were 
greatly pleased." They point out many defects, but these are mainly traceable 
lo the fewness of Ministers in the island. I'wo and three Churches are placed 
under the pastoral superintendence of one man, and many evils result from 
this. Of our native Pastors, they speak ir. very favorable terms." 

An Institution has been founded in Jamaica for training native Pastors. The 

great wants of the island are Ministers and Education. 



Mission to Slaves. 

The Nashville Christian Jldvocate notices a tract of 20 pages lately published 

by the Southern Methodist Publishing House, calling on masters to encourage 

Missions among the slaves. Among other good things it says : 

"There comes a period in very servant's history, whom his master sur- 
vives, that must press home to the master's heart weighty reflections. It is 
when the toil of this life ends in death, and that death is accomplished with- 
out any cheering prospect of the life to come, and the servant finds his hum- 
ble grave. * He dwelt long with me, and received laws from me. He served me 
well, and, when the day was done, demanded no hire. What have I done for 
him ? Bears he no charge against me to My Master in Heaven.' Did I treat 
him as having a Soul to save? and what have 1 done for his salvation.' Am I 
clear of his blood?' The grave levels all. The small and the great are there, 
and the servant is free from his master. The hi,siory of homes, whether in the 
country or in the city, of plantations on river-bottoms, bayous, and hammocks, 
will then be an open record, and every part of it will be of unspeakable import- 
ance, when those immortal beinirs who have been moulded and fashioned there- 
by tike on their immortal destiny. What of heavy crops then? of so many 
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l)ales and hogsheads to the hand? What though you fed, and clothed, and 
housed your servant well, and kept him in g^ood working condition ? What of 
all this, if you have not cared for his Soul ? The simple mound is raised over 
his body, and the account between you and him is closed, till the judgment." 



Emigration to Hayti. 

We learn that some of the free people of color have formed a Society bear- 
ing the name of the Philadelphia Emigrant Union, with the view of encouraging 
emigration to Hayti. Some disposition of this sort exists, we are informed, in 
Charleston, also in Boston. They have received liberal offers from the 
Haytian Government, and the island has many rich advantages. Yet there are 
great moral and religious advantages, vast philanthropic considerations, which 
when understood, will, we doubt not, turn the main tide of colored emigrants 
to Africa. Thus the great work of renewing the face of the continent must, by 
them, be achieved. 

From Paiiomey. 

The Rev. Henry Wharton writes from Cape Coast Castle, November 13, 
1860, "Mr. Berasko is again in Abomey, the capital of Dahomey, and the 
horrible slaughter of human beings, in cold blood, is again in appalling pro- 
gress. Seventy persons were slain at one time ; sixty at another. The Eng- 
lish Government has warned the king against this custom, and against making 
war on Abbeokutu, but war still prevails in the interior of Abbeokuta. The 
Missionaries are, however, still engaged in their labors. 



From the Liberia Herald. 

Sentiment of the Congoes. 

We visited the receptacle a few days ago, and found the recent recaptives 
engaged in singing a ditty in very mournful melody. We were quite anxious 
to learn what the sentiments were, as every time they came to a certain portion, 
which seemed to be the chorus, they would clap their hands and shake their 
heads, exhibiting a great deal of feeling. A friend of ours req[uested one of the 
old Congoes who came by the Pons to tell him the meanmg of their song. 
The Congo readily gave a literal translation in broken English, of which our 
friend has fuuished us with the following edition : 

Thus far we've haply come : 
But here we cannot stay ; 
Soon we must go again, 
JNor can we tell which way, 

Tell which way, 

Tell which way, 
Nor can we tell which way. 

Perhaps to a slaver sold, 
Perhaps it is not so ; 
This ask us not to tell, 
Because we do not know. 

Do not know. 

Do not know. 
Because we do not know. 

Here food and drink we find. 
And pity, too, is shown ; 
But now we end our song. 
The future is not known, 

Is not known. 

Is not known, 
The future is not known. 
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The Sunbeam and Kroomen. 

The Kroomen along the south-east part of our coast have been recently so 
often decoyed on board of vessels, and stolen or forcibly carried off, that it 
was with difficulty that the Niger Expedition steamer " Sunbeam," touching 
at Niffou a month ago, could obtain Kroomen for her service. These decep- 
tions toward the Kroomen have been practiced by the French emigrant ships, 
and by regular slave-traders ; they decoy the natives on board under the pre- 
tence of hiring them for the accustomed labor in loading, down in the bights 
and rivers of the south coast, and then carry them off as regular slaves ; several 
instances of this kind have occurred down on the Kroo coast. 

It is to be regretted that the ** Sunbeam,'* in order to obtain her supply of 
Kroomen, thought it fit to use thesaine method, i. c, give a •*big dinner on 
board, invite the Kroomen, make them drunk, and then run off with them. 
This is a burning disgrace upon the nationality of that vessel, and a burlesque 
on the object and design of that very vessel as an explorer of heathen Africa, 
and consequently an introducer of light and civilization to Africa's dark 
shores. — Liberia Herald, 

The Liberia Herald for November 7th , states that an investigation was made 
into this matter, and it was ascertained that the proceedings in the case of these 
vessels was that which has been usual for many years, and that no deception 
was practiced. The Herald adds, however, that the employers of Kroomen 
should obtain passports from the Liberian Government, and that a failure to 
do this is a palpable violation of the laws. 

Finances of Liberia. 

In his message of December 5, 1860, President Benson gives the receipts and 
expenditures of the Republic during the fiscal year which closed September 30, 
1860, as follows: 

The receipts into the public Treasury for the fiscal year ending 30th Septem- 
ber, I860, were $67,334 59 

Disbursements ---.-.- 67,650 93 

Excess of disbursements over receipts - - - - 316 34 

Increase of receipts over those of the preceding year - - 20,725J 34 

He adds, that the j^l 1,928 37 of the amount disbursed during the year, was 

expended in liquidation of claims incurred previous to the last fiscal year, so 

that the liabilities of the Government were on the 30th September last, within 

a fraction of $12,000 less than they were at the last session of the Legislature. 

The sources of the Nile. 

The Royal Geographical Society propose raising a subscription of ^f 2,000, 
for sending an expedition, under Mr. Petherick, British consul at Khartum, up 
the Nile, to explore its sources, and to aid that of Captain Speke, already dis- 
patched by way of Zanizbar for the same direction. The Society gives ot'lOO ; 
the Foreign Office «f 100 ; Miss Burdett Coutts and Lord Ashburton each con- 
tributed <£50. An appeal is made to scientific men and others, and already 
of 685 has been secured. Should the required sum be quickly raised, Mr. 
Petherick undertakes to reach Gondokoro in November next; he will then 
explore till March, 1862, and, after the rainy season, start afresh, and con- 
tinue his travels till the end of 1863 or the beginning of 1664. 



KEOLIJ^TS Oi^^ AMElUCAlN COJ.ONIZAIION .SOCIETY, 
From the 2{)th Januart/ to the 2i)th Febniarf/, 18GL 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. VERMONT. 

By Kcv. F. Duller— >21. 33— By Rev. F. Buller— {^'70 25— 

Xjwic— Annual CollecUons, in part— •Arliyigton — Mrs. Parmela Demin^,$5, 

Rev. E. Tenney, $5, Hon. D. C. 11. S. Hard, A friend, each ,«(1 . 7 00 

Churchill, $'3, Mrs. P. Churchill, Bennington — Uea. Lyman Atvvater, 

T. M. Frunklin, {J2 each, Mr. $2, Rev. C. II. Hubbard, Hiram 

Chase, yiisa E. Franklin, C. Bingliam, Calvin Norton, George 

Steele, Mrs. E. Tenney, VVilHam Boardman, Mrs. L. A. Harmon, 

Clark, J. Conant, $1 each, others G. W. Harmon, David Carpenter, 

$a.32 21 32 George T. Ford, $1 each, Neleou 
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Tliayer, T. C. While, 50 cents 

cacli, others f<6 17 00 

(Which, with previous donations, 

consiituto Rev. C. U. Hubbard a 

lite nieiiiber.) 
Chelsea— Ia. IJacon, $2, William F. 

Dvckinson, J. W. Sinitli, E. 

Fnllnr, F. Grow, Rev. J. C. 

Jlou;;htoii, C. Moore, Miss F. A. 

JoiiuH, §1 ''ach, C. N.Andrews, 

75 cents, S. M. Kimball, W. W. 

fc^torrs, rt. C. Coburn, Hon. Wm. 

Hubbard. Mrs. J. Carlton. Mrs. 

M. Walker, H. Roberts, Z. H. 

Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. R. Allen, 

,50 cents eaeh, others, .*3.25 . 
llartland — Dea liatcs, additional, 
St. Jo/jrwAtirv— 'J'haddeus Fairbanks, 

Vcnnont — Friend 

West Towmhcnd—\{cv, Scth S. Ar 

nold 



MASSACHUSETTS. 
Northampton— y\rH. (i. W. Talbot, 

cowncTrci'T. 

Ily Rev. John Oreutt— .$21)7— 
iJar//'or«i— Thomas S. Williams, and 

James R. Hosmer, each ;^50, H. 

Huntinjrton, .*2o, (/'has. Sevmour, 

6-20, R. Maiher,>!l5, I). P. Crosby, 

Wm. T. Lee, each jjlO, Geo. W. 

Moore, D. IMiillips. each $'5, II. 

li. Porter, .*.% p. Jewell, ,*>. . . 195 00 
IIai\tlni» — SjunM Arnold, $5, Simeon 

H. Hul).b;ird. .$:<, O. P. Smith, E. 

Dickinson, Smith Ventres, Dea. 

Uraiiierd, each ,<||'L 12 00 



, 17 .50 
I 75 

, 25 00 
8 00 


4 00 


80 25 


5 00 



207 00 
00 



5 



NEW YORK. 

Ilojiewrll Centre — JMrs. L. Hurcli, 
Ry Hev. R.O. Plimpton— ,'ifiri..50— 

Hanover — James R. (;oiild, and Jaa. 
Rilev,eac!i .'^^, Hamilton (/Motliicr 
nn«l "itharner T. Spiiiks, each AlO 30 00 

Pcrri/«Aur^— James Kirklatid, Abiel 
Titus, Karl Eaton, each ."SIO, Miss 
Marrietta G. Ru{irs, ,•55, Egbert 
Ostrander, .5I..51).— (This sum in 
part of an omin^sioa on previous 
return of doriati<ms received from 
H. L. Graves and H. C. Hurd,S<J.) 42 50 

Catturati^iu—W'm. P>ij(riii<.';on, J. P. 
Rider and T. Kean, each $1, J. 
R. Dnrllnj;, $5 8 00 

J'\)rc«<i'i7ie— Samuel Young, $10, Dr. 

Avery, i<') 15 00 



100 50 



DISTRICT OF COLUMDIA. 
Wanhinfitoii Cily— J. C Rives, annual 

donation, ??.')(), J. P. Inijle, do.,xl0, 60 00 

Miscellaneous 811 00 

Unitki) Statis (3ovf.kn.mknt — 
Forsn[)|>ort in liiheria, Hd and 'Itli 
njonths.of Recaptives taken from 

Key West .* 14,850 00 

Sd, 'M and Axh months, of 
Africans landed from 
the slavers " Storm 
Kins" and " Erie,"— 
less .*5,4()5.98, drafts of 
(Jov't Ajient, Rev.John 
Seys, p:nd him on ac- 
count of the sanjc, . .'^I,fi0*l 09 

— 1fvl59 02 



VIRGINIA. 

Lynchburg— yirs. M. B. Rlackford, for 

herself, $5, and for Miss C. $1 . 6 00 

onro. 

J/t/Z«6oro '—Legacy of Samuel Linn, 

dec'd, per Rev. Sam'l Steel, D. D. 50 00 

By Rev. B. O. Plimpton— (.«S5.50)— 

•dtwaier — Mrs. Addison Wolcott,Miss 

('. P. Shively, Asahel Horton, 

Mrs. Abigail Anthony, Wallace 

Antlionv, each 50 cents, JcrumiuU 

Jones, jC-lO 13 50 

Thompson — •* Without names," . . 5 25 
Winihor — Cornelia Norris .... 1 50 
Mcchanicsville — 6 93 
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OP 

Free Colored JM^en in America, 

TO AFllICA: 

BY REV. ALEX. CRUMMELL, B. A., 

()f Cape Palmas, Liberia. 

Published by Lockwood & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

*• It is in Africa that this evil must be rooted out — by African hands and 
African exertions chiefly that it can be destroyed." — McGIueen's View or 
Northern Central Africa. 

** We may live to behold the nations of Africa cnga^d in the calm occupa- 
tions of industry, and in the pursuit of a just and legitimate commerce ; we 
may behold the beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon their land, 
which at some happier period, in still later times, may blaEe with full lustre, 
and joining their influence to that of pure Religion, may illuminate and in- 
vigorate the most distant extremities of that immense continent." — Wm. Pitt. 

It is evident that a few free men of color, trained by thorough 
education, and sanctified by Divine Grace for their work, may, on 
the shores of Africa, work out most effectually the moral and intel- 
lectual renovation of their race. A Republican Government founded 
and well administered there under their authority, cannot fail to send 
its quickening and reviving influence to the centre of Africa, and to 
elevate the people it represents in the judgment of mankind. It 
will attract to itself the respectable and thoughtful free men of color 
from many States and Nations, and inspire them with heroic desires, 
and unveil to them the widest and noblest prospects. It will not only 
enlighten and bless Africa v/ith civilization and Christianity, but re- 
ward its American Jknefuctons with the stores and treasures of its 

industry and commerce. 

»• 
1 
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Individuals of rare gifts and endowments have given distinc- 
tion to a nation or an age, and like fixed stars shed their light 
through the darkness of the present to guide and cheer the gene- 
rations of future times. They seem ordained of Heaven for signs 
and for seasons in the progress of Humanity — to give direction 
to the opinions and destiny of mankind. The influence of one great 
mind may extend itself beyond that of all its cotemporaries, and bless 
more powerfully their successors. In nothing should the friends of 
Liberia more rejoice than in the influence which her freedom, schools, 
and prospects are exerting upon the minds of her people, the intel- 
lectual and moral power set in motion by her institutions to extend 
the boundaries of knowledge, civilization, and the Kingdom of Christ. 
Consider the labors of Paul and of Luther, and of many who have 
imitated their example in modern times ; reflect upon the Apostolic 
spirit which impels many faithful servants of the Most High to push 
forward the triumphs of Christianity in Africa and other heathen 
lands, upon the blessing that has opened their way and made their 
Ministry mighty and effectual, and rest assured that the Divine 
Promise to Ethiopia will shortly be fulfilled. 

The author of this instructive and able pamphlet is of pure 
African blood, was educated for the Ministry in the Episcopal Church, 
completing his studies for this end through the kindness of Eng- 
lish friends at Queens' College, Cambridge, England, at which 
place he received such information from President Roberts, and 
others, as led him to decide upon making Liberia his permanent 
home. Before visiting England he had been Pastor of a Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York, and thus became well known to 
many of the intelligent colored people of this country. 

In our number for October, 1867, we published several extracts 
from his oration on the duty of a rising Christian State, delivered 
before the Common Council and Citizens of Monrovia, July 26, 
1855, the day of National Independence. That oration must hav^e 
deeply impressed the eitizefls of Liberia, and taught them the 
necessity of mental culture for the honor and prosperity of the State. 
As for the world's history in general, he asks, " how few have known 
any thing about training and fashioning men. Vast hordes of male 
inhabitants there arc, in this country and that ; but that largeness of 
soul, that quick, glad recognition of noble principles, that love and 
reverence of fixed and Eternal Truth, that eager desire for the work 
of life which mark and characterize men — True Men — in how many 
of the human frame and form — in any land, can you discover them ?" 
Yet such men are the strength, security, and glory of any society, 
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and though, at its commencement few, if faithful to their trust, 
their numbers will increase until their influence shall pervade the 
Commonwealth. It augurs well for Liberia that such a man as Mr. 
Crummell, with his scholarship and learning, has consecrated his 
abilities to the interests of Liberia, and through her to the popula- 
tion of Africa. One eminent man brings honor to a State, and a few 
great actions or .works rescue an age or a people from reproach. 
The letter of Mr. Crummell contains much valuable information, 
and is written in a spirit so just, reasonable, and candid, that if any 
should fail to be won over to his conclusions they cannot fail to 
cherish a true respect for his character, learning, and abilities. Yet, 
we indulge the hope, that many of our better instructed free people 
of color will find the words of Mr. Crummell seconded by a voice 
within, and go forth in that spirit which is always " twice blessed," to 
reveal the Day Spring from on High to their brethren in the region 
and shadow of death. We give a few extracts, in hopes that many will 
be induced to purchase the pamphlet. 

" When these colored men question the duty of interest in Africa 
because they are not Africans, I beg to remind them of the kindred 
duty of self-respect. And my reply to such queries as I have men- 
tioned above, is this : 1. That there is no need of asking the interest 
of Englishmen, Germans, Dutchmen and others, in the land of their 
fathers, because they have this interest, and are always proud to 
cherish it. And 2d, I remark that the abject state of Africa is a 
most real and touching appeal to any heart for sympathy and aid. 
It is an appeal, however, which comes, with a double force to every 
civilized man who has negro blood flowing in his veins. 

" Africa lies low and is wretched. She is the maimed and crippled 
arm of humanity. Her great powers are wasted. Dislocation and 
anguish have reached every joint. Her condition in every point calls 
for succor; moral, social, domestic, political, commercial, intellectual. 
Whence shall flow aid, mercy, advantage to her? Here arises the 
call of duty and obligation to colored men. Other people may, if 
they choose, forget the homes of their sires; for almost every Euro- 
pean nation is now reaping the fruits of a thousand years civilization. 
Every one of them can spare thousands and even millions of their 
sons, to build up civilization in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
South Africa, or Victoria. But Africa is the victim of her hetero- 
geneous idolatries. Africa is wasting away beneath the accretions of 
civil and moral miseries. Darkness covers the land and gross dark- 
ness the people. Great social evils universally prevail. Confidence 
and security arc destroyed. Licentiousness abounds everywhere. 
Moloch rules and reigns throughout the whole continent; and by the 
ordeal of sassy-wood, fetiches, human sacrifices, and devil-worship, is 
devouring men, women and little children. They have not the 
Gospel. They arc living without God. The Cross has ncvci: mo.t 
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their gaze; and its consolations have never entered tbcir hearts, nor 
its everlasting trutlis cheered their deaths, 

"And all this only epitomizes the miseries of Africa, for it would 
take a volume to detail and enumerate them. But this is sufficient 
to convince any son of Africa that the land of our fathers is in great 
spiritual need, and that those of her sons who haply have ability ta 
aid in her restoration, will show mercy to her, and perform an act of 
filial love and tenderness which is but their * reasonable service/ 

■ 

"I have two objects in view in addressing you this letter: one re* 
lates to the temporal, material interests of adventurous, enterprising 
colored men; and the other pertains to the best and most abiding 
interests of the million masses of heathen on this continent — I mean 
their evangelization. 

" First, I am to speak with reference to the temporal and material 
interests of adventurous, enterprising and aspiring men in the United 
States of America. I wish to bring before such persons reasons why 
they should feel interest in Africa. These reasons arc not, I am free 
to confess, directly and distinctively philanthropic; although I do, 
indeed, aim at human well-being through their force and influence. 
But I appeal now more especially to the hopes, desires, ambition, and 
aspirations of such men. I am referring to that sentiment of self- 
regard which prompts to noble exertions for support and superiority. 
I am aiming at that principle of self love which spurs men on ta 
self advantage and self aggrandizement; a principle which, in its 
normal state and in its due degree, to use the words of Butler, ^is 
as just and morally good as any affection whatever/ In fine, I ad- 
dress myself to all that class of sentiments in the human heart which 
creates a thirst for wealth, position, honor, and power. I desire the 
auxiliary aid of this class of persons, and this chuss of motives, for it 
is such influences and agencies which are calculated to advance the 
material growth of Africa. She needs skill, enterprise, energy, 
worldly talent, to raise her; and these applied here to her needs and 
circumstances, will prove the handmaid of Religion, and will serve 
the great purposes of civilization and enlightenment through all her 
borders. * * * * 

"Africa is as rich in resources as India is; not as yet as valuable 
in products, because she is more unenlightened, and has a less skillful 
population. But so far as it respects mineral and vegetable capacity, 
there seems to me but little, if any, doubt that Africa more than 
rivals the most productive lands on the globe. 

"Let me set before you, though briefly, some of the valuable 
articles of West African trade. * * * * 

" The following table is an attempt to classify valuable products 
and articles of present trade. Nearly cver^r article mentioned has 
come under my own personal inspection; the exceptions arc not over 
a dozen and a half. 
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JNtits, 


Grains. 


Minerals. 


Palm Nut, 


Rice, 


Iron, 


Ground Nut, 


Maize, 


Copper, 


Cocoa Nut, 


Milkt 


Gold. 


Cold Nut, 






Castor Nut 







Skin&. 


Gums and Wax. 


Vegetables. 


Bullock, 


Beeswax, 


Yams, 


iSheep, 


Grove Tree, 


Cassada, 


Deer, 


India Rubber, 


Potatpes, 


Monkey, 


Gutta Percha, 


Tan yah- 


Leopard, 


Copal, 




Gazelle, 


Mastic, 




Squirrel, 


Senegal. 




Raccoon, 






Lion. 




Fish. 
Mackerel, . 
Mango Perch, 
Caualla, • 


Timher. 


Fruits. 


Gripper, 


Teak, 


Oranges, 


Herring, 


Ebony, 


Lemons, 


Mullet, 


Lignum V itae, 


Plantains, 


Chub, 


Mahogany, 


Bananas, 


Perch, 


Brimstone, 


Citrons, 


Pike, 


Rosewood, 


Tiimes, 


Trout, 


Walnut, 


Guavas, 


Cod, 


Hickory, 


Pine Apples, 


Skate, 


Oak, 


Papaw, 


Kcls, 


Cedar, 


Mango Plums, 


Oysters. 


TTnevah, 


Alligator Pear, 




Mangrove. 


Bread Nut, 
Tamarind. 


Sjyccial articles con- 


Di/€s and Di/ewood. 


Animals. 


nected icith trade and 


Camwood, 


Oxen, 


domestic use. 


_ / 

Barwood, 


Sheep, 


Sugar Cane, 


Indigo, 


Hogs, 


Coffee, 


Christmas Nut, 


Goats, 


(jocoa. 


And divers other 


Fowls, 


]*epper, 


colors, blue, red. 


Ducks, 


Cotton, 


yellow and brown. 


Pigeons. 


Tobacco. 
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" I cannot dismiss these tables without a few remarks relative to 
some few prominent items they enumerate; I mean the Palm Nut 
and Oil, Cotton, Indian Corn, and Sugar Cane. 

" Palm Oil. — This article, more than any other West African 
product, shows the rapidity with which legitimate commerce has 
sprung up on the coast of Africa. A few years ago palm oil was an 
insignificant item in the coast trade.* Now it is an article which 
commands whole fleets of sailing vessels, seeks the auxiliary aid of 
steamers, and effects most powerfully the commerce of England, 
France, and the United States. 

"I copy several items pertaining to this export from a report of a 
former acquaintance and correspondent, the late Mr. Consul Campbell, 
of Lagos. The report, as will be seen, includes several other items 
b«isides palm oil, and it refers exclusively to Lagos. 



Shipped from Lagos during 1857. 



13,097 casks of Palm Oil, 
1,053 Elephant Tusks, 
868 bales of Cotton, 



50,000 i^^tive Cotton Cloths, 



4,942 tons, 
24,118 lbs., 
114,848 lbs.. 



Total value of exports from Lagos, 




Palm Oil 




From the Benin River, 


2,650 tons. 


" Palma, 


3,250 " 


" Badagry, 


1,250 ^' 


" Porto Novo, Appi, Vista, &c., 


4,500 " 


" Why d ah. 


2,500 " 


" Ahguay and neighboring ports. 


2,500 " 



Value. 

£222,390 
4,220 
3,490 

230,200 
25,000 

£255,200 



150,000 country Cloths of native manufacture 
from above ports. 



16,650 tons, £732,600 

75,000 



£1,062,800 
" Of the above productions there was shipped from Lagos in the 



year — 





1856. 


1857. 


Increase. 


Palm Oil, 

Ivory, 

Cotton, 


3,884 tons, 
16,057 lbs., 
34,491 lbs., 


4,942 tons, 
24,118 lbs., 
114,844 lbs., 


1,058 tons, 
8,061 lbs. 
81,353 lbs. 



* In 1808, the quantity imported into England was only 200 (two hundred) 
tons. 
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Palm Oil from other ports — 





1856. 


1857. 


Increase. 


Benin River, 


2,500 tons. 


2,650 tons, 


150 tons, 


Palma, 


2,250 " 


3,250 - 


1,000 *' 


Badagry, 
Porto Novo, &c., 


1,250 *^ 
4,000 " 


1,250 '^ 
4,500 " 


500 


Whydah, 
Ahguay, &c., 


2;500 '-' 
1,800 " 


2,500 " 
2,500 " 


700 


t 


14,300 tons. 


16,650 tons, 


2,350 tons. 


From Lagos, 


3,884 '' 


4,942 - 


1,058 ^' 



Total shipment in 1857, 21,592 tons, 3,408 tons. 

The export of Oil and Nuts from Sierra Leone, is as follows : 
Palm Oil exported from Sierra Leone during tlie years 



1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 


285,032 gallons, 
212,577 " 
307,988 ^^• 
181,438 ^• 


1854, 


304,406 " 


1855, . 


364,414 ^' 


1856, 


463,140 '^ 



Total, 2,118,985 gallons, equal to 6,835 tons. 

Custom House, Sierra Leone, 18th February, 1857. 

Port op Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

Quantity of Palm Nut Kernels exported from the Colony^ as foUoios, 



1850, 
1851, 


4,096 bushels, 
2,925 ^^ 


1852, 
1853, 


46,727 '' 
29,699 '' 


1854, 
1855, 


25,399 J '-' 
65,388 '^ 


1856, 


90,282 " 



Total, 264,516J bushels, equal to 6,612 tons. 

Customs, Sierra Leone, 30th January, 1857. 

"I have no reliable information of the amount of oil exported at 
the present; but I do not think I shall be far from the point of ac- 
curacy, if I put it down at 60,000 tons, which, at the probable value 
of £45 per ton, equals £2,700,000." * * * 

Mr. Crummell was informed by Mr. Consul Campbell, that the 
people of Abbeokuta exported 200,000 country cloths annually, and 
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that he supposed 200,000 more were consumed at home; so that 
estimating the weiglit at 2 J pounds to each cloth, 1,000,000 of 
pounds of cotton are manufactured in one locality (Yoruba) in a 
single year. From this and otiier facts, it may be inferred that in- 
tei'ior Africa is or "svill become a vast cotton field." The sugar cane, 
coffee, Indian corn, and palm oil,v/ill supply a rich trade to all who 
will engage prudently in African commerce. 

" And now perhaps you ask — ^ How shall the children* of Africa, 
sojourning in foreign lands, avail tlicmselves of the treasures of thia 
continent V I answer briefly — ' In tlio same way white men do.' 

^'•Thvij have pointed out the way; let us follow in the same track 
and in the use of the like [legitimate] agencies by which trade is 
facilitated and money is made by them. 

'' Perhaps this is too general ; let me therefore attempt something 
more specific and distinctive. 

''- First, then, I remark that if individuals are unable to enter upon 
a trading system, they can form associations. If one has not 
sufhcient capital, four or six united can make a good beginning. If 
a few persons cannot make the venture, then a company can be form- 
ed. It was in this way the first attempts at trading were made by 
the Dutch and the English, both in India and Africa. A few men 
associated themselves together, and sent out their agent or agents, 
and started a factory. And from such humble beginnings, in the 
17th century, has arisen that magnificent Indian Empire, which has 
helped to swell the vast wealth, and the cumbrous capital of England, 
from whose arena have come forth such splendid and colossal charac- 
ters as Cleve, and Wellington, and jMetcalf, and the Laurences, and 
Havelock ; and which has furnished the Church of Christ a field on 
which to display the Apostolic virtues and the primitive self-sacrifice 
of ]Middleton, and Heber, and Wilson, of Henry Martyn, of Fox 
and Ragland. 

" Without doubt God designs as great things as these for Africa, 
and among the means and agencies He will employ, commercial en- 
terprise is most certainly one. To this end, however, high souls and 
lofty resolves are necessary, as in r.ny other vocittion of life. Of 
course the timid, the over cautious, the fearful ; men in whose con- 
stitution Faith is a needed Cjuality, are not fitted for this service. 
If ever the epoch of negro civilization is brought about in Africa; 
whatever external influences may be brought to bear upon this end ; 
whatever foreign agencies and aids, black men themselves are with- 
out doubt to be the chief instruments. * * * 

" In ]jiberia, we have the noblest opportunities and the greatest 
advantages. We have a rich and varied soil, inferior, I verily be- 
lieve, to but few, if any, on the Globe. We have some of the proofs, 
and many of the indications of varied and vast mineral wealth of the 
richest (pialities. We have a country finely watered in every section 
by multitudious brooks and streams, and far-reauhing rivers. We 
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have a climate which needs but be educated and civilized, and tem- 
pered by the plastic and curative processes of emigration, clearances, 
and scientific farming, to be made as fine and as temperate as any 
land in the tropics can be. 

'^ On this soil have been laid the foundations of Republican Institu- 
tions. Our religion is Protestant, with its characteristic tendencies 
to freedom, progress, and human well-being. We are reaching for- 
ward as far as a young and poor nation can, to a system of common 
Bchools. Civilization, that is, in its more simple forms, has displaced 
ancestral paganism in many sections of the land, has taken perma- 
nent foothold in our territory, and already extended its roots among 
our heathen kin. Our heathen population, moreover, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the settlements, is but small and sparse ; thus 
saving our civilization from too strong an antagonism, and allowing 
it room, scope, and opportunity for a hardy growth in its more 
early days. Active industry is now exhibiting unwonted vigor, and 
begins to tell upon commerce and the foreign market. * * 

*' We need this day for the great work before us, in a region of 
not less than 500,000 square miles; we need, I say, not less than 
60,000 civilized men. We ought to be traveling onward through the 
land ; and to appropriate and modify a remark of De Toque villes — 
to be ^ peopling our vast wilderness at the average rate of at least five 
miles per annum.' And for the work of civilization and enlighten- 
ment among our. aboriginal population, we should have even now, a 
jnental power and a moral force working through all our territory, 
fitted for just such- a transformation as has been produced in New 
Zealand and the Sandwich Islands, in a period of twenty-five ye?ars, 

^^ ^ #|C 3|t 3j^ 

" And when that day comes the people of Liberia will cry out : — 
* We have the largest advantages of all our race. We have the 
noblest field. Ours is the most signal* Providence ; and our State 
offers the grandest possibilities of good, the finest opportunities of 
manly achievement. Why then suffer ourselves to be hindered in 
working out of ' manifest destinies' of beneficence to suffering Africa 
by the narrowness of our aims, or the fewness of our numbers and 
and means ? It is true we have a wide field to enter, and need more 
and mightier men to enter it. Let us therefore call our skillful and 
energetic brethren to come to us and share the suffering and the glory 
of saving Africa. Let us stand on the beach and on the hill-side, 
and beckon to them in all lands to come and participate in lofty 
duty — in painful but saving labor, and to aid in the restoration and 
enlightenment of a vast continent !" * * * 

" As members of the Church of Christ, the sons of Africa in foreign 
lands are called upon to bear their part in the vast and sacred work 
of her Evangelization. I might press this point on the grounds of 
piety, of compassion, or sympathy, but I choose a higher principle. 
For next to the grand ideas which pertain to the Infinite, His attri- 
butes and perfections, there is none loftier and grander than tliat of 
Duty — 

" Stem Daughter of the Voice of God. 
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■ 

It is the duty of black men to feel and labor for the salvation of 
the mighty millions of their kin all through this continent. I know 
that there is a class of her children who repudiate any close and pe- 
culiar connection with Africa. They and their fathers have been ab- 
sent from this soil for centuries. In the course of time their blood 
has been mingled somewhat with that of other peoples and races. 
They have been brought up and habituated to customs entirely di- 
verse from those of their ancestors in this land. And while the 
race here are in barbarism, they, on the other hand, are civilized and 
enlightened. 

^' But notwithstanding these pleas there are other great facts which 
grapple hold of these men, and bind them to this darkened, wretched 
negro race, by indissoluble bonds. There is the fact of kinship, 
which a lofty manhood and a proud generosity keeps them now, and 
ever will keep them from disclaiming. There are the strong currents 
of kindred blood which neither time nor circumstance can ever en- 
tirely wash out. * * * * 

" How then can these men ever forget Africa ? How cut the links 
which bind them to the land_ of their fathers ? I affirm therefore 
that it is the duty of black men, in foreign lands, to live and to labor 
for the evangelization of the land of their fathers : 1st. On the 
ground of humanity. 2d. Because they themselves are negroes, or 
the descendants of negroes, and are measurably responsible to God 
for the salvation of their heathen kin. And 3dly. I. press the consid- 
eration of duty on the ground that they are Christians. In the good 
providence of God they have been enabled to pass out of the spiritual 
benightedness of their fathers, into the high table lands and the 
Divine atmosphere of Christian truth and Christian conviction. * * 

" The Apostle, St. Paul, more than any other mere man, reached 
the nearest to this grand and Divine Catholicity of the Master. ' I 
am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians : both to the 
wise and to the unwise. So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach 
the Gospel to you that are at Rome also.' Romans, Chap, i, 14, 16. * * 

" Nay, he went even beyond this. In his Epistle to the Thessalon- 
ians he speaks of his kinsmen the Jews, in a way which would lead 
one to suppose that he had become thoroughly denationalized. * For 
ye also have suffered like things of your own countrymen, even as 
they have of the Jews : Who both killed the Lord Jesus, and their 
own prophets, and have persecuted us ; and they please not God, and 
are contrary to all men.' — 1 Thessalonians, ii, 14, 15. So thoroughly 
had the Grace of God eliminated from the soul of St. Paul, that 
withering and malignant principle of caste, which burned more 
fiercely and intensely in the Jewish mind and blood, than in any 
other people that ever lived. 

" And yet, look at this same large-hearted, Catholic-minded Paul : 
What a patriot he is ! what longings he has for his race ! How he 
falls back upon their high and noble prerogatives ! Yea, what zeal, 
what deep desire, what earnest self-sacrifice he cherishes for them ! 
* What advantage hath the Jew ?' he asks, ^ or what profit is there of 
circumcision? Much every way: chiefly because that unto them 
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were committed the Oracles of God.' — Komans, iii, 1, 2. The 
Epistle to the Bomaiis was written after that to the Thessaloaians. 
And again, in the 9th Chapter, he says, ' I say the truth in Christ, 
I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, 
that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in mj heart. For 
I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh : who are Israelites, to whom per- 
taineth the adoption, and the glory, and tbe covenants, and the giv- 
ing of the law, and the service of God and the promises ; whose are 
the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.' 

" To be Catholic minded then does not imply a lack of patriotism. 
Large, yea cosmopolitan views, do not necessarily demand a sacrifice 
of kinship, a disregard of race, nor a spirit of denationality." * * 

What worthy son of Africa will not be moved by the concluding 
passage of this truly eloquent address ? 

^^ But the enlightened sons of Africa in distant lands, are 
called to a far higher work than even this } a work which as much 
transcends mere civilization as the abiding interests of eternity out- 
vie the transient concerns of time. To. wrest a continent from ruin ; 
to bless and animate millions of torpid and benighted souls ; to des- 
troy the power of the devil in his strongholds, and to usher therein 
light, knowledge, blessedness, inspiring hope, holy faith, and abiding 
glory, is, without doubt, a work which not only commands the powers 
of the noblest men, but is worthy the presence and the zeal of 
Angels. It is just this work which now claims and calls for the in- 
terest and the activity of the sons of Africa. Its plainest statement 
and its simplest aspect, are sufficient, it seems to me, to move these 
men in every quarter of the world to profound sensibility, to deep 
resolve, to burning ardor. Such a grand and awful necessity, cover- 
ing a vast continent, touching the best hopes, and the endless des- 
tiny of millions of men, ought, I think, to stir the souls of many a 
aelf-sacrificing spirit, and quicken him to lofty purposes and noble 
deeds. And when one considers that never before in human history 
has such a grand and noble work been laid out in the Divine Provi- 
dence, before the negro race, and that it rises up before them in its 
full magnitude now, at the very time when they are best fitted for 
its needs and requirements, it seems difficult to doubt that many a 
generous and godly soul will hasten to find his proper place in this 
great work of God and man, whether it be by the personal and pain- 
ful endeavors of a laborer in the field of duty, or by the generous bene- 
factions and the cheering incitements which serve to sustain and 
stimulate distant and tried workers in their toils and trials." " A 
benefaction of this kind seems to enlarge the very being of a man, 
extending it to distant places and to future times, inasmuch as un- 
seen countries and after ages may feel the effects of his bounty, 
while he himself reaps the reward in the blessed society of all those 
who ' having turned many to righteousness, shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever.'" — Bp. Berkley : " Propomlfor mpplying CfhurchesJ^ 
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" They were taught, [ presume, to observe Sunday at Key West, since, on 
that day, each one who possessed them, would come out arrayed in his or her 
best clothes, beads or trinketSi which, being worn during the greater part of the 
day, were, in the evening, dropped for their every-day suits. 

*< Many of them were related% and they showed many marks of interest and 
affection when any weal or woe happened to one of their respective Relatives or 
friends ; though, on the other hand, I must say, many seemed totally debarred 
of feeling, and assumed either a carelessness or a degree of stoicism oflen un« 
natural at tiroes ; mostly exemplified in the death of a brother, sister or relative. 

<* As I before stated, we received on board, at Key West, 383 recaptives, 
ranging in their ages from that of ten months to that ot fifty years, and consist- 
ing of ^266 men, ^ women, 19 girls and 12 boys ; these, I believe, were taken 
from the third captured slaver, name unknown. Many of these were fine rep- 
resentatives of their country, as to size and physical development, and mostly 
with pleasant and agreeable features, especially the females ; but, also, many 
of them were so attenuated and emaciated from disease, confinement, or other 
troubles to which, poor creatures, they had been subjected since leaving their 
native land and customs, that really they were the most deplorable and pitiable 
objects of humanity I ever beheld. I nave often before seen the human frame 
and mind brought low and tottering from trouble or disease, but never anything 
to equal the state of many of these poor beings who were under my charge ; 
of the twenty who were received from the hospital of the Barracoons, two- 
thirds were moribund when they were hoisted over the ship's side, and the 
change soon hurried them off; and, of the many more who were convalescing, 
it seemed as if nature and disease were battling for the mastery, and too often the 
former, although having had the skillful and kind attentions of the physicians, 
at Key West, aiding her, had to yield, at last, to her more powerful adversary, 
assisted now by the uncomfortable and unlucky change of ship-board, in two 
or three instances the mind was gone, and it was deplorable to see them appar- 
ently nothing but skin and bone, sitting crouched down all day long, without 
moving — careless alike both to rain or shine — no smile of joy or beam of hope 
ever crossing their sad and dejected countenances — their larse, vacant eyes 
scarcely ever raised to meet those of their now happy companions — their list- 
less ears conveying to them no familiar sounds — their long, bony fingers clasped 
around their knees, and mumbling constantly incoherent and unintelligible words, 
which, to the listener, would seem as if they were lamenting the hard, sad 
cruelties which had placed them in thatabject position, to which death itself would 
be a blessing, or even the slavery from which they had been rescued, preferable. 
However, they did not suffer many days, for, by a continual and pertinacious 
refusal of food and drink, even though forced into their mouths, they soon pasted 
away from all earthly trouble, and only a date in my note-book, without name 
or comment, was the last connected with them, who, at this time, might, and 
should have been, well and happy in their own native land. And these remarks 
will apply generally to many of those who died on board, especially those suf- 
fering from debility when they embarked ; usually the change was for the 
worse, and soon, too soon, I also saw the listlessness and apathy apparent in 
them, and one by one they would die, in spite of the best medical ana comfort- 
able attention I could bestow upon them. It was not unusual for them to tot- 
ter away with their share of food and actually to expire whilst eating it ; or, 
as sometimes would occur, go among their companions, fall asleep and die, the 
fact being unknown even to those lying next to them. It seemed as if the 
change from land to ship-board, the second time, was fatal to many of those 
who had been sick or convalescing at Key West, and it was with my utmost 
endeavors I could keep life in them, although having nice and more whole- 
some and palatable food and better attention than they had ever been accus- 
tomed to, and a happy and joyous mind from the fact of their returning home ; 
still nothing seemed to stimulate them to live ; and they would die, apparently 
to us, with no concern whatever, some, frequently, with no pain and few siffns 
of disease, and others, often with an apparent speedy convalescence, would die, 
as I before remarked, actually as they put fooa into their mouths, or water to 
their lips. In several instances I was summoned to see men who were hearty 
and strong, about decks in the morning, and found them beyond my medical 
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skill, and before dark they would be dead and many miles astern of ns. Never 
did I see a race of people have so little hold on life. They did not fear death — • 
the living, eatins:, lau^hin^^, and chatting over the dying and the dead as mer- 
rily as ever. They, however, showed a decided antipathy to touch a corpse, 
and even when any one of their number happened to have a convulsion, they 
would not come near him or her, a superstitious fear would seem to seize them, 
and they would cheerfully permit the patients to die rather than touch them, 
even m administering remedies. Their idea is, I believe, that the devil is in 
those who have fits. 

'< I had the forward part of the between^ecks used for a hospital, where I 
usually had, daily, from thirty to forty patients. They were subject to all the 
diseases * flesh is heir to,' of which those most prevalent were dysentery and 
pulmonary affections ; and, although the number of deaths averaged one daily, 
still, I must tay, that three.fourths of those who died came on board, at Key 
West, beyond medical skill, and it was only a question of time with them.~- 
The following are the diseases which, as far as I was able to diagnose, pre-* 
vailed, viz : diarrhoea, dysentery, pneumonia, peri-card itis, mumps, opthalmia, 
scabies, scurvy, angma-pectoris, syphilis, colds, costiveness, worms, hemor- 
rhages, wounds, ulcers, rheumatism, laryin^itis, consumptions, hydrothorac, 
chorea, convulsions, cholera-morbus, neuralgia, ascites, jaundice, insanity, dis- 
locations, debility, &c., &c. 

« I found them to take the medicines as willingly and readily as the nurse 
faithfully administered it. I kept those sick, with any contagious disease, 
strictly under my eye, and, by usually conquering it in the ofset, prevented the 
infection from spreading through our crowded ships. Out of the number of 
deaths two occurred by accident, viz : falling backwards down the hatchway 
steps, breaking their necks ; and one, a man, who jumped overboard at night, 
he being partially insane. 

" The total number of deaths on board, from the day we left Key West, 
July the 19th, to the day of our arrival at Sinou, September 6th, was 46, viz ; 
36 men, 5 women, 4 boys and 1 girl. We delivered, at Sinou, 230 men, 81 
women, 15 boys and 11 girls. ****** 

<< We arrived at Monrovia on Sunday evening, September the 2d, 46 days 
from Key West, and anchored just astern of the « South Shores'* which also 
arrived there that evening. I went ashore the next morning, and had the pleasure 
of meeting the Rev. Mr. Seys, the United States Government agent for recap- 
tured Africans in Liberia ; Dr. Roberts, the Society's physician en Monrovia, 
And Mr. Dennin, its agent, with all of whom I was much pleased, as also the 
appearance of Monrovia, of which I had heard so much. The United States 
Government's special agent. Doctor McCalla, and myself, called upon the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, S. A. Benson, Esq. He received us very politely, and 
we passed some time with him in an agreeable conversation. We dined at Dr. 
Roberts' this day, and I must say, I would not wish to see a nicer table spread, 
or enjoy more sincere and polite hospitality, than was shown us by the Doctor 
and his wife. 

<'0n the next afternoon we received on board the Rev. Mr. Seys, when we 
weighed'anchor and sailed for our destined port, Sinou, about 140 miles south 
of Monrovia. We arrived there on Wednesday, September 5th, at dark, and 
began, early the next morning, to disembark the passengers and to land the 
cargo, all of which was* easily done in fourteen days. * * * 

"The Africans were landed and soon temporarily housed, comfortable and 
happy, by the Society's agent, B. A. Payne, Esq., who, I am glad to say, 
worked assiduously, day and night, both for the welfare of the recaptives and 
the interests of the Society he so worthily represents. He was assisted by Dr. 
Snowden, the Society's physician at Sinou, who, from his good judgment and 
polite attention, seems also well fitted for his place in the Society's confidence ; 
and, with pleasure, I add my most favorable testimony In their behalf. * 

<* I visited the receptacles at Sinou, and was much pleased with their appar- 
ent prosperous management, as also the good attention paid, everywhere, to the 
comfort of the recaptives. 

*< I took particular pains to make inquiries with respect to the recaptives re- 
turned from the Echo, and am happy to say, that the statement and inference, 
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their ancestral land, and made not less clear the duty of the citizens 
of this country to assist them in their emigration, and their mighty 
work for their race. Amid many conflicting opinions and cloudy 
speculations touching the African race. Christian men do not ques- 
tion the universal obligations of mutual bene\^olence between men 
every where, and i'cw, perhaps, deny that this law of duty should 
govern nations as well as individuals. In our treatment of the In- 
dian tribes, our Federal Government has shown at least a partial 
recognition of this law, and while our free people of color, in most 
parts of the country .sufl'or heavy disabilities, it would seem reasonable 
that the State and General Governments should co-operate in meas- 
ures to enable them to recover their inheritance in Africa, opening 
thereby to their heathen brethren the Gates of Christian Civilization, 
and to the United States the commerce and treasures of the great 
tropical region i£ the world. 

The great enterprize to which our free people of color are sum- 
moned, is suited to discipline their faculties and ennoble their charac- 
ter, and in bestowing blessings upon others, they will doubly bless 
themselves. A writer in the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, of tho 
27th ult., justly says ; 

" Causes will operate there to develope the talents, invigorate the 
faculties, and dignify their purposes. There they will not be de- 
pressed by the consideration of tiieir past condition, and by the 
presence of another race of superior powers and attainments. 

" Upon this high and unexceptionable ground, the Wise, the 
I^itriotic, and Keligious of every portion of the Union may cordially 
unite. The citizens, the States, and the General (jiovernment can 
join in its intent upon accomplishing a great and good end by 
virtuous means. The latt^' is estimated to have appropriated to 
help the Indians in this country, ^200,000,000 within the last thirty 
years. These disbursements have arisen now to over 85,000,000 
annually. J f Congress can thus coustitutiojially grant money to remove 
and i-ettle tho Indians, why can it not pursue the same counse for tho 
[liberated] Africans ? The people of color are beginning to appreciate 
the fact that invaluable as freedom is to others, it is comparatively of 
little value to them. They are looking to Africa as their ultimate 
home, and where the whites will be dei)endent upon them for Mis- 
sionary and commercial agencies. One hundred and eight of the 
colored residents of Pennsylvania were colonized in Liberia during 
the years 1859 and 1800, and as large a number are now desirious of 
sharing in the same bounty. Let all aid the Colonization Society in 
the settlement of these people in that Ilepublic. Help will be re- 
quired only until the commerce which is rapidly growing between 
Africa and this countiy will furjiish facilities for the same emigra- 
tion from Amoriori to Africa, that is now taking place between 
Europe and this continent.^' 
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FROM LIBERIA. 

We have received despatches from Dr. James Hall, dated on 
board the J/r?/v/ Cnrolme Stevem^ oiF Cape Palmas, January 5, 186], 
containing a copy of the treaty conchided between him as Commis- 
sioner of the American Colonization Society and the Liberian Gov- 
ernment, to carry into complete efiect the llesolutions of the Directors 
at their special meeting on the 24th and 25tli of October. We are 
gratified to learn that the important business assigned to Dr. Hall 
was adjusted and completed very harmoneously, and that certain ob- 
jects of interest, the erection of the Liborian College, and the com- 
pletion of the road to Careysburg, are going forward with energy. 
We now look daily for the return of the Stevens. 

Applications for a passage in the Stevens^ to sail from Baltimore 
for Liberia, May 1, should be made immediately. 



THE STEVENS' OUTWARD VOYAjGlE. 

The Eev. C. C. Hofiinan, of the Liberia Episcopal Mission, thus 
narrates incidents attending the last trip out of the Colonization 
Packet Mary Caroline Stevens: 

" Having left Baltimore on the 3d of November, we passed Cape 
Henry on the 7th. For the first twenty days we had most favorable 
wind and weather, so that we thought that we should have a remark- 
ably short passage ; for the last thirteen days, however, we had calms 
and light winds. We have thus crossed the ocean in thirty-three days, 
and we cannot but consider ourselves greatly blessed. Besides our own 
party, we have had five cabin passengers and eighty emigrants. Our 
voyage has been without accident, and attended with many blessings. 
I have been able to have daily morning and evening prayer in the cabin, 
and in the evening among the emigrants ; the morning prayer has been 
conducted by one of themselves, a Methodist Minister. We have had 
two services on deck every Sunday that we have been out. Mrs. 
Hoffman and Miss ]\]erriam have, when the weather and their health 
allowed, gathered the children, thirty-two in number, for instruc- 
tion. There are a number of very nice children on board, and the 
emigrants are of a better class than any previous expedition that I 
have sailed with. Our accommodations on board have been excellent, 
and our Captain kind and polite. 

" Cape Mount presents a beautiful appearance. The hills are 
nearly 1. 100 feet high; about fifty houses are plainly seen from our 
ship. scatter<id along the hill-side. I was on shore for an hour. The 
poo}>le expressed tliemselves as contented and happy. The settle- 
ment is considered a healthy one." — Colonization Herald. 
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BATH COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Bath Colonization Society was held on 
IMonday evening, February 25, in the vestry of the Winter Street; 
Oh arch. 

The nieetin<r was opened l)y the rcadin^r of appropriate selections 
from the Scriptures, and prayer by 11 ev. 3Ir. Matthews, of the Bap- 
tist Church. 

The President, who has lately been in Washington, attending the 
annual meeting of the National Society, made scmie encouraging 
remarks respecting what the Society has ah'eady accomplished, and 
what, by the blessing of God, it is fitted to do in future. 

A beautiful and earnest address was then delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
3f inert, of the Episcopal Clmrch. A delightful picture was sketch- 
ed of Africa as it will appear, when Christianity, heralded and help- 
ed on by vigorous measures of colonization, shall have achieved in 
that lone, benighted continent, its desired work. Following this \vas 
an able, comprehensive, and finely finished view of the ca]>abilites of 
the African race, and of the grounds of our large indebtedness to it, 
by liev. Mr. Dike, of the New «lerusalcm Church. As it is hoped 
selections from l)()th of these addresses will be printed in the columns 
of the ])apers of this city, it will be lumecessary further to character- 
ize them. 

Suffice it to say, that this nineteenth anniversary of the Bath Colon- 
ization Society, passed off much to the gratification of its friends. 
The arguments y)resenting the practical and immeasurable advantages 
of our enterprise never appeared more satisfactory ; and we address 
ourselves to the duties and' events of another year, we hope, with 
devote gratitude for the past, and profound confidence that the God 
of Ueaven will still prosper us in our labor to benefit a long neglected 
class of our fellow men. Two continents will yet arise and pro- 
nounce their benedictions on the earnest and steadfast friends of this 
Heaven-born charity. 

The following resolution was offered and accepted, to be placed on 
the records of the Society : 

Ji/'so/r/'J, That while we mourn the decease of one of our early 
Presidents, the Jlev. John W. Ellingwood, we best honor his name 
by imitating his virtues. 

The report of the Treasurer was presented and accepted. The 
Society has collected from its friends in this city $166, which was 
f jrwarded to the National Society at Washington. 

The following persons were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

Freeman (J lark, Esq., President; IIodney Hyde, Treasurer; 
Otis Kimball, Sr< rctarjj. 

After prayer by llev. Mr. Whittlesey, of the Central Church, ad- 
journed. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

MISSION AMONG THE ZULT.S. 

The Rev. Mr. Tyler, under date of Esidumbini, October 15, I860, writes 

cheerfully and hopefully of the prospects in his field of labor: 

** Our prospects were never better than at present. The heathen, so far as I 
know, are without exception friendly to us. Our coni^regations are as large 
and attentive as I could expect. Seven young men and boys have just come to 
reside with me for a year, whom I hope to benefit by industrial and moral 
training. Some of them have previously lived with us», and been taught to 
read. It is encouraginor to see them coming of their own accord, and mani- 
festing an eager desire for instruction and clotliing. Three years ago, they 
were all engrossed in heathen follies and vices. It is our constant prayer that 
God will brmg these precious souls into the Kingdom, and make them blessings 
to their countrymen." , 



A meeting was held on Monday evening last, in the Bible House, for the pur- 
pose of taking meas^ures to promote the efforts of the African Colonization So- 
ciety ^ some time since organized. 

We understand that the Rev. H. H. Garnet, an intelligent colored clere^yman 
of this city, has resolved to go to Abbeokuta, a town about seventy miles up 
the Niger, accompanif^d by several people of color, male and female, for the 
purpose of effecting an agricultural settlement there. Ten thousand dollars are 
needed to enable these emigrants to prosecute their mission. 

The object in view seems feasible, hopeful, philanthropic, and Christian.— 
The movement of free negroes for Hayti and Africa may soon grow into lai^e 
dimensions, and relieve an oppressed race (nowhere more oppressed than in the 
free States) of many disabilities which now exists and which will exist so long 
as the colored race is in contact with the white. — Christian Intelligencer, 



A REMARKABLE PASTOR OP A REMARKABLE PARISH. 

The November number of the Good VTords contains two articles about a par- 
ish in Hanover, which, for its internal spiritual life, and the outward develop- 
ment of that life, is perhaps without a parallel in the world. Some of the state- 
ments made by the author of these communications are remarkable, of which 
we cite the following : 

Though the population of the parish is small, yet there are eleven thousand 
communicants in the year ; so that, with very rare exceptions, every adult must 
be a communicant, and every communicant a frequent participator. The ser- 
vices in the week are as well attended as on the Lord's day. 

In 1853 the parish sent out to Eastern Africa eight ordained missionaries, and 
eight settlers, in a ship built and owned by the parish ; the missionaries having 
been trained in the mission-house, in the parish, by a brother of pastor Harms. 
Twelve missionaries and about eighty settlers have since followed, and twenty- 
one missionaries are to sail in 1861. Their good ship, the **Candace," has 
made five missionary voyages. 

The Hermansburg Missionary Magazine, edited by Parson Harms, and printed 
in the parish, has a monthly circulation of fourteen thousand copies, and is a 
source of income to the mission, ihe profits, last year, being two thousand crowns. 

The Hermansburg Missionary Festival, held during two days in the month 
of June, in each year, is attended by six thousand persons ; every house in the 
village being filled to its utmost capacity, and the students in the mission-house 
acting as stewards to the guests. 

Some of the results of tlie mission are thus stated : It is only seven years 
since their missionaries first bailed for Africa ; and in seven years this is the 
fruit of their labors. There are one hundred settlers spread over the eistern 
provinces at eight stations ; there are dwelling-houses and workshops at every 
station ; there are about forty thousand acres of land ; fifty heathens have been 
baptized ; their influerjce reaches from the Zulus, on the coast, to the Bechua- 
nnii in the center, and from the Orange river to Lake Ngami. At home they 
have the mission-house and farm, with forty-five persons living in them ; the 
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Refuge farm, with twenty persons ; they have their own ship, and print their 
own books ; and they continue with one accord in breaking of br*»ad and in 
prayer. This is no common success ; it is wonderful. If it be asked how a 
single village parish has been enabled to do what it has done, our answer should 
certainly be this : **The eiTectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much." It was Pastor Harms custom to pray God, rather than to appeal to 
men, for help, and, in how remarkable a manner his prayers were answered , 
the narrative will show. — Vermont Ckronicle, 



Ibia. — 77/r ILaihcn Boy of Corisco, 

» _ _ 

Soon after the missionaries had settled on Corisco Island, off the coast of Af- 
rica, a man came from one of the neighboring islands, with his little boy, to 
to make a visit. Mr. Mackey, the missionary, noticing that he was a bright 
lad, asked him if he would not like to learn ** book." 

He said he ivould, and his father consented to leave him at the Mission House. 
This boy, who had been all hia life accustomed to the low and degrading hab- 
its and customs of heathenism, was introduced at once into a new life. He read- 
ily received instruction, and appeared to be delighted with white man's ways. 
Ibia, for that was his name, behaved so well, so prudently, so circumspectly, 
that seldom did he receive a rebuke from his teachers. It pleased God to bless 
the labors of the missionaries, to hear their prayers, and tliis heathen boy was 
called to see himself as a sinner before God, and cry out for salvation. It was 
joyful tidings to the missionary, who had labored alone for a long time on that 
island, to hear that this heathen lad had found the Saviour. He now made 
more rapid progress in his studies, and behaved so well that all gave him praise. 
I have been there when the missionary would put quite a valuable trust in his 
keeping, and feel that he had nothing to fear. 

*• Ibia," he would say, ♦* I would trust with untold gold." His path became 
brighter and brighter ; and not long ago he was licensed, by the Presbytery of 
Corisco, to preach the gospel. In writing, lately, to a missionary now in Amer- 
ica, he says : 

** Great things have occurred in my personal history. I suppose you have 
heard that I have been licensed by the Presbytery of Corisco. May I prove 
to be to God a worthy workman that neefleth not be ashamed, rightly dividing: 
)iis word. I read the Bible in private daily. As to your question, whether I 
am redeemed from all iniquity, it is the only thing that I can write about now. 
Ah, sir, I am not redeemed from all miquity literally, for I see a law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin, which is in my^nembers, and when 1 would do good, evil is 
present with me. But I am redeemed from all iniquity in an evangelical sense. 
1 believe I am a regenerated man, for I delight in the law of the Lord after the 
inward man. I serve the law of the Lord with my mind. I delight to do his 
•will. God's commandments are not grievous to me, and I have renounced all 
hidden things of darkness and dishonesty. In a word, I have yielded to God 
an undivided heart. It is my endeavor and expectation to appear before tlie 
Most High God, blameless and spotless, not with my own legal righteousness, 
"which IS but filthy rags ; but that which is through the faith of Christ, the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith. How can any one grow in grace who neg- 
lects or seldom reads the Bible? As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that ye may grow thereby. This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, tliat thou 
mayst observe to do according to all that is written therein ; for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous, and then thon shalt have good success," 

Speaking of the uncertainty of meeting with this missionary on earth, he 
says : *»Let us anticipate with joy the meeting, or rather our meeting, in the 
New Jerusalem, where we shall join the redeemed in singing, * Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might be 
unto our God for ever and ever. Amen.' 

*' I remain yours in the bonds of Christian love and fellow-pilgrim to the New 
Jerusalem. Ibia," 
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EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, M. Du Chaillu grave 
an account of his travels in the region of Western Equatorial Africa. The most 
interesting part of his narrative was the information he gave of the *' gorilla,*' 
one of the ape species, which, in its physical structure, more closely resembles 
man than the chimpanzee, or any other beast. M. Du Chaillu stated he had 
shot twenty of these creatures, and the narrative he gave of one of his encoun- 
ters was painfully interesting. The minor incidents in M. Du Chaillu 's wan- 
dermgs were told in a humorous style, and provoked a great deal of laughter. 
When the narrative was concluded. Professor Owen explained, with the assist- 
aHce of diagrams, the points of resemblance and diiference between man and 
the gorilla, and concluded by insisting that the amplest accommodation ought 
to be provided for the exhibition of the collections of natural history. Two of 
the gorillas, which had been shot by the traveller, were exhibited in the hall. 



SLAVKS TIELPINO SYRIANS. 

We acknowledge the receipt of eleven dollars from the slaves on a plantation 
in Mississippi, contributed by them from their own pockets for the relief of the 
sufferers in Syria. In the name of those poor people who are destitute of food, 
clothing, and homes, we return thanks to these kind-hearted friends who have 
thus given their money to relieve their wants. Three cents will buy food enough 
to keep one person alive for a day in Syria, and this sum of eleven dollars will 
therefore be a very important contribution to the suppoit of those who are suf- 
fering for the want of the very necessaries of life. And we would say to those 
good friends, that, when they give even a cup of cold water, or a- little piece of 
money to the poor, in the name of Christ, they will not lose their reward. — 
For Jesus has said, if ye do it unto others, ye do it unto me. 

When this collection was taken up, the first man who stepped forward, laid 
down a half dollar, and said, that since the Lord had converted his soul, forty 
years ago, he had been happy in Jesus : he wished to do something for the 
poor, away off over the waters, who had none of the good things that he en- 

J°Z?^* 

To our minds, there is much that is beautiful and suggestive in this offering 

from the poor to the poor: from the servants of a Christian master, in the South- 
ern States of America, to the victims of Turkish persecution in the old world : 
in the land from which the word of God and the institutions of the Christian 
religion came. Again we thank them, and express our pleasure in recording 
their generous gift. — ^V. Y. Obs, 



Rev. G. P. Adams writes from Hampton, Va., to the True Union: "The 
colored members of the Baptist Church amount to seven or eight hundred. — 
Many of these meet with their white brethren, occupying the galleries both 
morning and night on the Sabbath ; but they have a meeting of their own on 
Sabbath afternoon, when the basement of the church is usually well filled. — 
Generally a portion of the white congregation meet with them. They have a 
preacher of their own color, a man greatly respected among both white and 
colored, possessed of good preaching talent, and, what is better, a man of un- 
Bullied reputation. I preach to them, however, very frequently, and always 
enjoy myself among them. They maintain two regular weekly prayer meet- 
ings, one at sunrise on Sabbath morning, the other on Monday night. The 
latt*r I often attend. They are generally strict in looking after delinquent mem- 
bers, and maintain very correct church discipline. Nearly all the colored peo- 
ple here, who profess religion at all, are Baptists ; and I am happy to add that 
they, with very few exceptions, adorn their profession.'* — JR. R. Herald, 



Of the 90,116 members and probationers, reported by the South Carolina 
Methodist Conference, 40,34*2 are whites and 49,774 blacks — a majority in favor 
of the latter of 9,432.— i^ It, Herald. 
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The United Methodist Free Church have made arrangjements with that able 
and learned missionary, Dr. Kraplf, for establishing a new mission in Eastern 
Africa. The proposed plan is to send out four missionaries, two from Switzer- 
land and two from England, to that country, in company with Dr. Krapflf, who 
have engaged to give two years to their introduction. The two Englishmen 
will go out unmarried preachers, and the whole party intend to sail in April 
next. 



The Week of Prayer in the South of Africa. — ^The invitation to observe the 
Becond week of January as a week of prayer was very generally responded to, 
both in town and country. Morning and evening meetings were held in many 
of the largest churches of the city, and were numerously attended, especially 
by those of the colored class. 

The London Aew;s of the Churches published an address delivered by the 
Rev. Professor Hofmeyer, of the Dutch Reformed Church in Cape Colony, 
giving an account of a remarkable revival of religion which has taken place in 
certain large districts — Tulbagh, Worcester, &c. 



INTELLIGENCE. 

COLORED KNaiNEERS WANTED. 

We have been requested by the Secretary of the African Colonization Society, 
to give place to the following notice. Should it fall under the eye of any 
colored men, who are fitted fr>r the post here offered them, we think they might 
find the situation one of advan/age to themselves, and in which they might be 
very useful to their brethren in America, by leading the way to a home of 
greater comfort and a position of far greater independence in their own country. 

|CF*CoLORED Enginteers W ANTED. — Her Brittanic Majesty's Consul at 
Lagos, West Africa, has requested me to ascertain whether the merchants of 
that place can obtain from New York, colored engineers who can manage small 
steamers to run in and out over the bar at that port. 

Lagos is in the Bight of Benin, Gulf of Gumea; contains about thirty thous- 
and inhabitants, and is a place of increasing trade; and this opportunity may 
afford an opening for enterprising men, who have proper qualifications for the 
service. Any such, desirous of going out, will address the undersigned, 
stating terms, and giving references as to character and qualifications. 

Communications must be lefc at the office of the «* A ngflo- African." 

Isaac T. Suith. 



Death of a colored ^inerican student in Ediiiburgh. — The Caledonian Mercury 
of Edinburgh, December 22, 1860, mentions the death of J. Ewing Glasgow. 
He had graduated with honor at the Lombard street Colored High School in 
Philadelphia, and had nearly completed a five years course in the Edinburgh 
University. The Mercury says : '* Mr. Glasi^ow was a young man of great 
promise and good talents and amiable manners and studious habits, and was 
greatly esteemed by all who knew him. He was a member of the newly 
formed United Presbyterian Church, and by all the members of that yonng 
congregation was much beloved and respected, and is now very deeply re- 
gretted." 

FROM LIBERIA. 

In the Colonization Herald for this month we find the message of President 
Benson to the Legislature of Liberia. Affairs are in a highly prosperous con- 
dition. The receipts into the public treasury for the year ending September 
30, 1860, were ^()7,334, and the disbursements $67,650. The former shows 
AU increase of ^20,722 ; the latter includes the payment of nearly (12,000 of 
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indebteiness. Peace continues to prevail with the surrounding native tribes, 
and tranquility among the Liberians. Only one difficulty remained — with a 
tribe about thirty-five miles from Cape Palmas, and the propriety of sending 
an expedition thither is submitted for consideration. 

The production of exportable articles in 1860 was more than two hundred 
per cent, in advance of the preceding year. The national fair instituted a few 
year ago, had done much to stimulate general industry. The natives were 
devoting themselves to the production of palm-oil, dye-wood, cotton-cloths, 
&c.; while civilized people turned their attention to sugar, syrup, molasses, and 
coffee. About thirty per cent, of the trade was carried on with the United States. 

PROGRESS IN LIBERIA. 

Interest attaches, particularly at the present juncture, to the following extract 
of a letter, which has been addressed from the consulate-general in London of 
the cotton-growing Republic of Liberia, to Lord Alfred Churchill, as Chair- 
man of the African Aid Society: 

I am happy to add that the progress of Liberia in an industrial point of 
view is as favorable as can be expected in a country where capital is the great 
requisite of the community. In certain districts, however, particularly on the 
banks of the St. Paul's river, (back of Monrovia,) the cultivation and manu- 
facture of free-labor sugar is much extended and constantly increasing ; and 
sugar mills are gone and are going out, from the United States and from Eng- 
land, to aid this valuable industry. In Bassa county the cultivation of tree 
labor coffee has succeeded in sending out the best quality of this important 
article of commerce*. The production of palm oil is extending all over the 
Republic. The collection of camwood (a most excellent dyewood, well known 
in Manchester,) of ivory, gold-dust, and other important exports, is greatly in- 
creasing, and I may eay that nothing is wanting but more skilled laborers and en- 
terprizing settlers, with moderate amounts of money ed capital, such as my fellow- 
countrymen the free people of color of the United States could conveniently, 
and most advantageously to themselves, furnish, to give vast extension to their 
exports. Finally, the production of free-labor cotton is more and more 
attended to. This useful fibre grows spontaneously all over the country, and 
the labor of collecting, cleaning and preparing it for market is alone requisite. 
In short, the industrial future of Liberia is most promising, and will, I hope, 
attract the attention of the free colored people of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, &c., who, living under such unfavorable and depressed circum- 
stances in their native land, would so much benefit themselves, and so much 
benefit Liberia, by going to the West coast of Africa to build up a respectable 
nation of colored people. This they cannot do in Canada, or Jamaica, or any 
other part of America (except in Hayti,) or the Cape of Good Hope, or any 
other country under the dominion of the whites between whom and the blacks 
there is such an unreasoning and unreasonable antagonism existing as to render 
separation of the two races necessary. I say the negroes of America ought to 
go to Liberia to create a Nation of their own color, whose Religion, whose 
Laws, whose Civilization, and whose Industrial Success would bring upon 
them honor far exceeding that which the nations of Mediterranean Africa, 
(Carthage and Egypt) in ancient times enjoyed. All the incipient elements of 
such success Liberia now possesses. 

I am, with great respect, your lordship's most obedient servant, 

GERARD RALSTON. 



THE SLAVE STATES. 

The Philadelphia North American deduces some interesting facts from the 
late census. The enumeration shows that in the entire South the free popula- 
tion has gained largely upon the servile element, for while the former has 
gained 42,021,700, the latter gains but 708,941. In 1850 the slaves were just 
half as numerous as the free population. Now they have fallen behind 
434,000. The gain of free population is chiefly in the border States. In Mis- 
souri the free population have nearly doubled in ten years, and the slaves, who 
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RECEIPTS. 



[April, 1861.] 



Bristol-'E. L. Dnnbar, .^, J. T.Peck, 
82..10, N. E. Dinse, S. E. Root, 
W. BariM's, eaL-h .^2, W. U. Net- 
tletnn, X. ENimeroy, l»**a. I»ny, 
E. Jngrahaui, C. H. Sparks, I)fa. 
Brcw.-tnr, Thos. I)ariie<:. each .«1, 
Capt. Peck. U. Bfckwith, Mr?. 
Clarisria Darrow, S. 11. Gilpin, 
each o« ccnb<, 

Southinzton — licvi Frost, S. F. Frost, 
each ^l 

Mcriden — Luther Coe, §5, A. Birdsey, 
W. J. Ives, each ^2, W. Cutler, 
Ira 'I'wisp. each $1, Cash, $2.50, 

Plain ville — Collection in Cong. Ch., 

CoUinsvillc — IsrapJ Ossood, . . . 

Chaplin — Francis Williams, . . . 



23 50 
3 00 



13 .50 

n 14 

2 00 

1 00 



NEW YORK. 
By Rev. fi. O. Plimpton— .^-26— 
SinclairKville — Rpv.JocI Burnrll.Rcv. 
John hjcott, H. I). Cates, and P. 
l»ewpy, each .*5, Nelnon Luce, 
E. F. Burlingame, each.^1, R. 
W. Seaver, and A. W. Cross, 
each $2, 

PENNSYLVANTA. 
By Rev. B. O. Plimpton— $10— 
Sharon — Gen. Joel Curtis, .... 



271 14 



S6 00 



10 00 



DELAWARE. 
IVilmingfon — From " Del," our good 
old iricnd for jnany years, annual 
donation, 50 00 



NORTH CAROLINA. 
Jf'a<son'<£ru/^e— Ue V.Sam '1 Paisley, 5 GO 

ARKANSAS. 
Choc' aw XcUion — Rev. C. Byington, 1 00 

INDIANA, 
Rensselaer — Balance of Legacy, of 
Wm. Saylor, dec'd, late of Rens- 
selaer, Ind., by Isaac Saylor,£sq. 291 06 

OIHO. 

Putnam — John Baughman, annual 
donation of .$5, having omitted 
that of 1860 on account of his 
barn having bf>en burned — now 
pavs up for 1860 and %!, . . . 10 00 
By Rev. B. O. Plimpton— ^77 50— 

iriarrcn— Mrs. Nancy Perkins and 
Peter Ghaskel, each S^O, Rev. 
James Mervin, $5, dimeon Hunt 
and Matthew Taylor, each $5, . 35 00 

Niles — Wm. Ward, $2.50, Nancy 
Van W}-e, $1, Charles Van Wye, 
and George C. Rtce, each $.>, . 13 50 

3fccra— Jeremiah Erwin, $1, Wm. 
H Jeffries, 50 cents, Geo. and 
Julietta iSlough, $1.50, J. W. 
Powers, .*5 8 00 

Jishtahula — Ebenczer tf tcadman, $5, 

J. H. Woodman, $1, .... 600 

Zi^erCi/— Zenas Cline, 9 00 

Youngitownr—^^ Paid," 6 00 



87 50 



U. 



MARYLAND. 

Jlocfcvt'Wc— Legacy from Estate of W. 
Wilson, late of Rockville, paid 
by Mr. George C. Hanson, . . 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
S. Government — For support in 
Liberia of Africans landed from 
slavers Storm King and Enie^ be- 
ing the 5tli month, $12,358 33 
Less drafts of Rev. John 
Heys, Agent, paid by 
U. S. . . . 500 00 
And other drafts 
in favor of H.W. 
Dennis, paid to 
SociPty by U. S. 
for his account, 1573 92 



200 00 



5tb month's support of Afri- 
cans landed from Cas- 
tilian, South Shore and 
Slur of the Union, . 

6 months' of Storm 

King & Erie, 12,358 33f 

4 months' support 
of 694 landed 
from theCora,23,133 33^^ 

3 months, of 616 
landed from 
the Bonita, 15,400 00 

50,891 67 
Less drafts of Rev. 
J. Scys, paid 
by U. S. . . 1,751 66 



2,0:iJ 92 
10,285 41 



7,425 00 



49,140 01 



■56,565 01 



66,850 4)ii 



FOR REPOSITORY. 

RHODE ISLAND— Brw«oi— Benja- 
min Ilall and Mrs. Samuel Brad- 
ford, for 1861, each $ I, .... 9 OO 

NEW JERdEV.— i'o/craon- William 

Dickev, for '62, 3 00 

OHIO.— Go«Acn— Rev. J. C. Bonte- 

con,for 1861, 1 00 

IND I Ai\ A.— 2>MA«n— Jesse Wheeler, 

late of Jamestown, N. C, in f\iU, 4 00 

WISCONSIN.- By Rev. A. CaUen- 

der — Paoli — M. H ainmond • 

Monticello — 1). Edgar. Jeff' 

erson—F. B. Brewer, W.P.Ward. 

Johnson's Creek — D. L. 

Hills Fairfiehl—Q, W. La- 

niont, L. Stecs, Mrs. N. Stone, 
and Mrs. H. Hudson, J. Dickens, 
J. W^ilkins, D. O. Sanborne, 8. 

Noyes, 8. Lauck. MiUon — 

M. Miza, Rev. G.A. Smith 

Fort Atkinson — Wm. Bo wen, B. 
S. Morrison, L. Greaves, F. Har- 
vey, J. Brach, H. & M. Sherman, 
J. M. Hai«ht, W. F. Haney, C. 
Barron, C. Farnsworth, J. Went- 

worth Whitewater — A.Smith, 

G. Main, H. A. Carey, — for year 

1861 30 00 

Total Repository, 39 00 

Donations, 639 18 

Legacies, .... 7,491 06 

U. S. Government, .... 66,850 43 

Aggregate Amount, $75,019 66 
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T^ate Iroiii Liberia 



KETURN or TIIK S T i: V E N S LETTERS EXTRACTS FROM 

L r li E R I A N V A V E R S . 



RETURN OF THE SHIP 3rAllY CAR0\.1NE STEVENS. 

Tliis line ship, rcturniiiu" from licr ninth vo3'ago to Liberia, after a 
pa.ssa.Li'C of tliirry days, arrived at ]>ahiniorc on the 4th of hist month. 

K^'he left in the port of 3ionrovia tJie hrig PaJiiKa^^ of ]5altimore, 
soon to sail for tlie lecAvardj a scliooner from Boston, for sale, about 
to leave for Sierra Jjcone; and tlie Jjibcria schooners Jfusca SJifpjtffrr/, 
Jaima llnJK and the .Lihrtla — all soun to leave for the leeward trade. 
Several smaller Liberia vessels were also inside the bar in the ?.fesu- 
rado Kiver. The American bri^- Ocean J'^(ifj''\ Caj>t. Yates, sailed 
for Xew Y(>rk on the lITth of J;'cbniary, with several missionary pas- 
sengers to the (Gaboon llivor. 

Anion 2' tho articles brouirht home in the ship we notice 145 casks 
of palm oil, over I'M.) tons of camwiiod. 53 blocks of cedar, packages 
of ground-nnts, sundry bags and boxes of cofree and ginger, 24 bbJs. 
of molasses, and one (»r two bbls. of suiiar. In the cabin came as 
passengers, Dr. James Hall, his dauglitor and her friend ^liss Sumner, 
Mrs. Sevs, wife of the Uev. John Seys; the Kev. 31r. Eambo and 
lady, liev. ^Jr. O/ummell and fainily, of the J^^piscopal Mission; Uev. 
Mr. White, of the Methodist ^Mission; llcv. Mr. Oliicer, of the 
Mission of the Dutcli Ileformed Church, and Dr. Roberts, of Mon- 
rovia, and the Kev. 3L M. (/lark, of the 31etliodist Mission. There 
were also one or two steerage passengers. 



IS'I LETTERS FROM LIBERIA, L^^^Tr 

From Rrv. C. C. Jloffman. 

Ship 31.' C. Stevexs, 

JMrnibor 11, 18G0. 

Rov. E. K. Glrlef, 

Ml/ Dviir BrofUci". — You v.'ill Le ukd to learu orour .sate arrival 
on the coast of Africa. 

At*; or a yoya^^»e ^i thirtv-tlirce days from (^apo lleriry. we made, 
on 3ionday at noon^ the hidi ;;n(I beautiful land at (Si]>e Mount. 
AVe cast anchor in the cvcnin:r. and this niorniirj \W. Captain, Dr. 
Hall, and a few of the ]);'s.sen;iers, went on shore. 1 conver^e<l with 
a number of the jK^ttlers, and with<uit exception found them contented 
and happy. ]5oth they, as well as the J)octor ((.'o()j)er.j sp(;ke of the 
health fnlneSiS of the settlement. 1 saw nothinu* t'j render it unhealthy. 
The town, now nnmberin<i: ab(;ut oijzhty houses. ap])ears well from the 
sea. The hon-cs arc scatterc<l amid the j^recn trees, alonir the hill 
8idc. The hill rises to tin; height oi' ncai'ly 1.100 fei)t. 'i lie water is* 
excellent, and the land fertile. 

T visited the Keceptacle wlu^e now most of the r^ca-itiired slavOoS 
live. Of those lauded in J^ibcria, 289 have been .^^.lit to Cajje 
^Fount : oftlu\se, ol liave died, (most of them were sicl: when thev 
landerl;) and 24 had run awav, been enticed away bv t'-K^ natives. 
Those remaining" S(;emed in a ])n;tty .uood condition. ^' hey were 
inul(;r daily instruction, l)ot!i in school and in the culcivation oi" tlu^ 
land. The teacher spoke of them as being docile, and many of them 
as showini^ a desire ^ox instruction. 

The arrival of all these r(^ea2)tives should make an important feature 
in future missionary()])erati(ms. A portion, at least, of the repie- 
Bcntatives from different tribes should be taken to the mission sc .uls, 
in the ho]X^- and with \\\q object of training them for teachers and 
ministers for their own distant people. 

T shall make an applicatioii for tlie three native children wdn) were 
taken in the Kihhj/ and detained some nnmths in New York, and 
who are now on board our vessel. They are intelliiioiit little fellows. 

AVe have had a good voyage and a pleasant one: no accident ha.s 
occurred, and no serious sickncjs. AVe have had. dailv. morniiu>' and 
evening prayer, both in the cabin and arijong the euilgrants. Our 
passengers are all well, and my little daugiiter has enjoyed the 
voyage and improved in health. The captain and otlicers have been 
faithful to duty and kind and attentive to all. 

I shall continue my letter as I reach otiier ports. 

On the 12th of December we readied ?.I(mrovia. landed thirteen 
of our emiiirants, and sent twenty-five to Oarevsburji:. As most of 
the freight was to be landed, and Vt\\ Hall had business witli the 
Government, we remained here a fcu'tnight. During this time we 
made frequent visits on shore. ^J'lie people were polite and attentive. 
We had the pleasure of dining with the President, and iaNinu' break- 
fast with the ex-President, 3Ir. Roberts. The Legislature was in 
session; and wc attended occasionally tlie sittings. 1 was pleased to 
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lueot the Senatore and lleprcsentative from Cape .1 'almas. Tlie 
Steamer Scth (il msn-nor came in while Ave vrere there, biini:iiJi»- the 
mails iVom the lieeward Settlements. Letters from our missionaries 
gave us the ulad news of their <i,ood health and Iiappiness. 

Just I'ei'ore we left, our ladies, with Dr. Hall and our Captain, ac- 
companied hy l>r. 31c(rill, 31rs. Benedict, Ex-l^resident Koberts and 
Mrs. Roberts, took a trip^up the St. PaiiFs lliver, as iar as Washing- 
ton's, iust above Millsburii;. We were ail delitrhted with the beautiful 
river, bur mo-^t with the thriviniz; farms and comfortable houses alonsr 
its banks. We stopped at Mr. Anderson's, and visited his sugar 
mill, lie was ])reparing to grind: last year he made 00,000 pounds, 
and ex])eets to make 80,000 next year. On ascending the river, we 
stopped at yiv. Ju)l;crts' farm, and took lunch under the trees; and 
coming down, we drew our three boats together, and under the shady 
bank relreshed ourselves again. Our time did not allow us to accept 
the invitations which we received to stop and dine. Instead of re- 
turning through Stockt(m Creek we continued down the St. Paul's, 
and pa.ssed out of the bar, which we did without any difficulty. 

We were all delighted with the trip, and rejoiced to observe the 
prosperity of the settlers. It was Saturday, mni-kct-ilnjf^ and we 
counted upwards of x/.c^y rntiors taking jn'oduce to market at 3[on- 
rovia. Most of the farmers cultivate the cane. The Coo])ers have 
another steam mill for grinding it. They made on their own farm 
last season 4.0,000 pounds of sugar. 

You will be glad to learn that I visited C(frp?/shi(r(/. In company 
with the ilev. G. W. rribson, I left Monrovia at 7 o'clock in the 
morninir. We reached 3Ir. Washini>-ton's at one, and then started 
off in a southeast direction to travel twelve miles. The road wjjs 
rough, and much overgrown: some six or eight bridges are still 
needed, in plac(5 (»f the logs which are now the only means of crossing 
the streams. There are three gooil bi-idges made near Careysburg, 
but unfortunately the contracts made with the /•(>(((! ma/i'^^m and the 
hrr^'/fi ni<(h''r>i wore such that both considere<l their, work dont., 
before they had made the road on the level with the bridges, ajid as 
a conso(iuenco the three good bridges which are built are from three 
to six feet above the road level I The road is fi'om ten to fifteen feet 
wide; in the midst of it, among the stun)ps, is a foot-path, ahmg 
which we traveled. It was eveninir when v/e reached there. We 
were kindly received by Mr. Dennis, who has a good frame building 
on the hill near the Keceptacle. We remained till the next day at 
noon. AVt^ had suHicient opportunity of viewing the place and visit- 
ing: sinne of the ])eople. '-^ ^' * The land seems iertiie 
and good, but the difficulty is to get produce to market: freight and 
transpiMTarit.n v/ould more than swallow up the profits. The settlers, 
however, seemed to bo contented and happy. The twenty-five who 
left our >iii]i were well ]deased with the ])lace, as well as those who 
liad 1mm--i I her- a longer ])erio<l. L saw (ieorge Burton, of the 
.^Ie!)•l!Jo-Il !l>iare. who reported '.i/- comp:iny well ])leased; four had 
died. Many who came out last sprin<j have settled on the road, 
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towards the St. Paul's, for tlio clistinu-o of six miles. I ylsitcfl a 
number of tlieiu. and it.uiid them all well sarislied, tliou<>:h in one 
house I found tlire<^, niemb(M-s of the I'amilv sick. ''•'' -'^ '•- 

The Congoes in tlii.- county seem to have heen well managed by 
?-Ir. Sejs. 'J'hey have been ])l:iced our. in lauiilles, both in .Monrovia 
and the country. Some who hiive taken them are. it is true, persons 
of uo responsibility; bur si.ill. on thev«.'hi»h\ under the cireumstances^ 
1 do not see that any thinir Ixutcr could have be(;n ih>nv. ibr them. 
Now, if rightly m;»nag(ul. tliey will ])tM:ome usj^IuI uiembers of soeietj'. 
The sanje [)lan has been pursue<l at JJa^sa. with e(jual suecesy. 

l>ut at Sinou things are diHeivut. L tldnk there were o^O landed 
bere. They are not Congnrs, w]i{» seem a (juiet. docile race, but the 
representatives of l»alf a tlozen tribe-: — nu'u of resolute and deter- 
mined fcjpirit. 'J'hervi are Aiinagoes. Argis, .Mobis, ]]arabas, and 
Housas. They havt; Ix^n. kc^t together, and are living in thatched 
liouses at the eiitranc;' (»i'the town. '-^ '■' '•' 

Xeither of these [lJ;:ssa and .^^inou] are ]d:ices. ij» my opinion, for new 
!<ettlers. Acclimatiid porsv>ns can oj.-cui»v sueli y-hu-es with advanta;re. [f 
an interior station could .v/// hr f s'i '.'!,//'.</,• rf'. at a ]K)int < where the in- 
ha])it:nits woidd net ])e buried by its iuacce-sibilily. ) of eas^' access, it 
wimld be of vast i]n{M)rtauce to the in<erivfs oi* i^iberia. Such a 
])laeo as, sa}- llarrisburg. or the site of the LuMieran Mission, o;/ t/ie 
>St. J^((ul's; botli of wliich ])iaces 1 vi^lled. There is a fine hilly 
country back of l);;ssa, but the bar of t!ie river is almost always so 
dangerous that it would Ix? an objection. Of the indo'ior frr)m Sinou 
1 know little. The neii:hborhood of (^ire Monnt miiiht afford some 
iSUch localitv. for this >ettiement is decidedly a hcahhy one. comnara- 
tively so at loast. ('a])e i^almns also would I'urnish such positions. 
Our interior stati<;u. n<'ar the Ta valla, sixiy miles fnnu its mouth, is 
Hurrounde<l bv line hiils — a rich and ferlih* soil. 

t 

Thirty-nine of the emigraitts in tliis cxpediii«in go now to Palmas. 
Among them, llolxM't Harris, thi^ Phillij-ses, Tarkers. Coj>eland, Tate, 
Stewarts, and othts-s. T'ni^ settlement, next t?) the St. PauTs, seems 
to me most important ;ind ]>rosperous. 1 ln»]>e you will direct the 
attention of emigrants toward it. The Methodist C'.mfcrence is to 
1)6 held there this month. 

Dr. Hall is nrettv well, but his daucrht(M' is not much imnroved in 
health. 3Iy wife and .Miss Jiarrion, with our babe, are all well. 
AA'e expect to reach Talmas to-uiorrow. 

]\vLMA.s. Jdininrj/ i>. — We arri^ e I on the -Ith. Things look well 
and more thriving in liarjier than 1 have ever known before. Dr. 
Hall and myseU'wcnt a^ far as Tubnuin tov.ii to-dav. AVe had un- 
expected news on our arrival. — the ex])ected dcjiarture of Mr. and 
Airs. Rambo, on account of }A\':^. I\.'s health. .Mr. and Mrs. Crum- 
mell also return with tln^ir family, and Miss !>all expects to be nuirried to 
a (jerman missiomiry. and to leave on the KUii in the ste:jmer for Accra. 

« 

iSth. — The Sfrrcnx sails to-day. juid 1. mu.-.t close, with assurance 
of Christian love, in whicdi my wife joins. 

I am. dear .sir, youis faithfully in Christ, 

C. C. HOFFMAN. 
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From Rev. B. R. Wlhov. 

Monrovia, February 26, 1861. 

Piev. 11. 11. Gurley: 

Dear Fru'iid and Brothrr: — * * It aifords me the 

l)i;^liosfc urutificatiou to liear from you at all times, or to receive a line 
from you; and I sincerely liope that y«m will not fail to favor me as 
you havo done, and whenever opportunity oflers 1 will not fail to give 
you all the information of our country in my power. 

As to myself, from exposure in traveling among the native tribes 
in 1>^.')!), my health commenced declining, so much so that in 1860 
I was comj)elled to retire from the public service of the Church, for 
the purpose, if possible, to recover my health; and would have visited 
the Tnitecl .States for that purpose if my circumstances would have 
justified it. For the most part of last year, 1 was under a physician, 
and my health has partially returned. But I doubt whether I shall 
ever be able to enter fully into the work of the Church again, but I 
do not inrcnd to be idle or to cease to be a missionary in Africa; and 
for that purpose L have selected forty native children or youths, of 
both sexes, upon whom I intend to bestow as much of my time and 
labor as my circumstances will admit of. My object is to civilize and 
christianize them, and learn them to work for their living. 

in your communication you requested me to give you my views of 
colonization, and things growing out gf that operation; and if, after 
twenty-seven j'cais residence in this country, I entertain the same 
favoral)le views of the whole scheme as 1 formerly did. In the first 
place. I must say that I am not competent for the task. The cause 
demnnds a much abler hand 'than mine; but, however, I am fully 
convinced, (more now than ever before, j that the whole scheme was 
and is one of the grejit operations of Divine Providence. This is to 
me mf>re and more developed every year, and must be to every un- 
prejjidiccd mind or eye, which is favored with the knowledge of 
thin«is as they exist in Liberia or on the Western Coast of Africa. 
Civilization is extending its gracious influence along the coast more 
and more every year, and also penetrating the interior to an immense 
distance. There are more natives than emigrants from the United 
States and other countries, who speak the Knglish language. Almost 
every <l:iy new fields are opening up for missionary operations, and it 
can be plainly seen that God is preparing the way for a great and 
glorious revivjil of religion in Africa. Two natives have entered the 
Lil)fM-\i Annual Conference this year, one oFwhom I brought in from 
the inr'.>rior when he was only eight years of age. Others are oceu- 
pyin- lower stations in the Church. So far, our labor is not in vain. 

An<l a great deal is being done in the way of civilization by the 
individual I'amilies of Liberia; for there are irom one to twenty 
native children and adults, almost, in every ftmiily in Liberia. They 
are witli u< in (.Uiurch and State, around the Sacrament Table and at 
tlie family altar: they are speaking the same language, governed by 
the same laws, and worshipping the same God with ourselves; and 
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it is tlio pride of our best citizens to elevate tlicm to a seat in their 
HOci:il circles. 

'J'he Congoes brouirht iuto this Republic by the United States 
sijitndrouj at lirst cn^ated some little exciteuicnt witli souie of our 
ciiizons, but the course ado])ted ])y the United States Agent, itev. 
John Seys. in piacinu* them in the families of the citizens, as far as 
it was practicable, has banished all their fears, and .seems to work 
Ldoriously. Numbers of the children are attoudiuij: Sabbath schools 
and public service every Sa])bath, and are learnini:- ra])idl3'. To mo 
this is another evidenct; of the wurkinns of Divine Providence. 

1 was happy to b.ave the lion.or of talciii^^- a part in the arduous 
Libors, witli my old friend 31 r. Soys, in his disposition of the ureat 
number of these recaptivos which were ])]ac(Hl under his care. iMrs. 
Sey^i, wile of the llev. John S»-ys, has distiniruished herself in assist- 
ina: her h^isband in takini** care of the mi<vM-able thousands whicli 
W'cre placed here, lutv hibors have beon astonishing to all, and one 
could be led to believe that God had sent her here for the special 
crisis. The noble act of the l.'nit(;d States (..\)nirress in their very 
liberal appropriation, has enabled this Government and its citizens 
to bestow upon these miserable sufferers that care which their 
condition demands: — all of which 1 ]io])<i will work to the plory 
of God and the up-buildinu' of our down-trodden race. 

1 cannot close this very short communication without some cx- 
pr(?ssion in relation to yourself and tlie great work in which you so 
long have been engaged; and it is my (ivm belief that there will be 
]nany to rise up in tlui Day to come and call you blessed. Your 
labors in this good work have })een and ai'e such as will win for you 
laurels which Angels miirht covet: — you havinu' been amona* the first 
to advocate the great scheme of Colonization. 

AVe have had another visit from our old and tried friend. 3Ir. IJall; 
we are always glad to see him. 1 Inax to close, and leave much un- 
haid that 1 wish to say; ])ut i will save it for tlie next time. 

With much res}»ect, i renuiin your most humble servant in (^'hristy 

]]. K. WILSON. 



?dr. IF. \V. 1)f.xnts. Agent of the Society, writes to the Financial 
Secretary, under date of iMoiirovia, February liS, 1S61: 

'Yours by the J/. (\ Sfrmis came dnlv to hand, and contents 
noted. A number of tlwj emigrants went to Cape Paluuis, and a 
family to Grand I^assa. One iiniiily stops at this place, and the re- 
mainder are located at Carey ?burg. ^Jhe road is in progress, luid 
may be com])leted befcn-e the return of the shi]). The Government 
v.as pleased, after Ih*. Hall's arrival here, to contract for it with l>r. 
Daiiitd Laing. and not at a prddic auction. T am very gla(J, 
however, that the road is going on, and the prospect is iair that wc 
will be able to use our wagon and cart upon it before the year is out. 
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"The two sugar mills have been disposed of, as well as the four 
cauldrons. * * Quite a number of persons have requested 
me to order for them a small sugar mill and two boilers, just like the 
ones y<m sent this time, and to cost the same. Our people often call 
for the above articles, and some have re({ucsted me to order some for 
them. And now, since they have so many Congoes to help them 
work, their calls are more frequent and urgent.'' 

Also, from Mr. J. H. Dennis, dated Care3'sburg, February. 20, 
18G1 : 

*■ Many who were expected by the last arrival to come here, were 
persuaded to go with those who came out fur Sinou and Cape Palmas, 
which lessened our number to twenty-four. Though few in number, 
they are a great addition to our settlement, and will become good 
citizens, having been very industrious since their arrival, in cleaning 
their lands and erecting their houses. Two families have moved into 
their houses this month, and three or four more expect to move with- 
in two weeks. There have been no deatlis up to this date, and but 
little sickness. I hope they will sutler less than the previous com- 
pany. The Cuthbert family are getting along as well as could be 
expected.'' 



From J, II. Dcpntle. 

Tracy IIeceptacle, Kobertsport, 

Fchniari/Vl, 18G1. 
Rev. and Dear Sir : * * * 

" AVe were once more greatly disappointed, on the arrival of the 
ship, by receiving no emigrants for (mr almost forsaken settlement. 
We hope, and look forward with blessed anticipation, that the day is 
not far distant when our little settlement shall flourish by the acces- 
sion of emigrants, and the work of civilization be promoted; and not 
only that we but others around us may realize a glorious result. I re- 
spectfully solicit your attention to this momentous point, and hope 
that you will us(i your influence towiirds the promotion of our settle- 
ment, and let us have a iew more people among us, and see what can 
be done towards opening settlements up the rivers that surround us. 
* * * The recaptives are noAV in the hands of this 

Government, which is to carry out the agreement of the Society and 
the T"^. S. Government, and of which you will shortly hear. 

*• While the recaptives were under the auspices of the Society, 
they attended school under my supervision, and I am glad to say I 
could report 23rogross. At the expiration of my last (|uarter, many 
of them could read in primary readers and spell in two, three and 
four letters. You will perceive by the roll containing their names 
and iiges, that they are mostly young, which renders their minds 
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iiioro suRCcptihle of receiving: instruction. The Eclioites are doing 
AvoU, and of tho twonty-fivc tlmt cuuie to this place none have died. 

'•In concbision, 1 would recommend to you the necessity of having 
the lle(reptacle reshinuied, as the rains will soon commence and tlie 
liouse is in" a very leaky condition." * * 



From Xatltanld Brookf^. 

^•3It. Tubman, Cape Palmas, January 1, 18G1. 

'• JU:vEREXD Sir: 

^'T received your letter on the IGth ult., wliicli found me in good 
health: I ho])e that these few lines when they reach you may find 
you the same. 1 feel thankful fur your continuation of correspond- 
ence. When T niad your letter 1 was astonit^hed to hear of the un- 
belief of mv colored friends. 

« 

"Our crops are pros])crous for the ensuing year, and great tran- 
(jiuility ])rovails at present. Tliere is a great revival in the Methodist 
Oiiurch. 

'^1 will send you twelve canes, in the care of ])r. JIall; please 

walk with odc of them yourself, and please give one to 31 r. , 

and distribute the others to the rest of the Patriarchs of the Society. 

'•The i']piscopal .Mission has built a house up the Cavalla liiver, 
about eighty or ninety miles distant. It is a beautiful river, and I 
think it would make an excellent settlement for emiii^rants, as it is 
well timbered, mountainous and healthy. There is room enough 
liere to accommodate thousands of my colored friends. 

'•I have been in this country so long, that T expect the people of 
Georgetown and Vvashini>;ton think that I am dead; but tell them 
that 1 am well, and doinu* well, and invite all to come. Please send 
me a journal occasionally." 



extracts from MESSACE of president BENSON. 

The Lihcrid JL rahl of December 5, 18G0, saj^s: 

AVe ])ublish in this number the Message of the President, delivered 
to-day to the IjCgislature, which convened on the 3d insttmt. The 
jMessago was listened to attentively by a full house; and it seemed 
that there was general satisfaction with the views and policy con- 
tain(Ml in it. We hope the Legishiture will give to each subject con- 
tained in the Message that consideration which its importance de- 
mands. 
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Fclloir (/if.i::cns of tlu' Soiatc a)ul Jluvsc of Rcprcarntafii'es: 

^ '!> Jji Ji» 

Your last and liiirhly coimncndablc sliort session afforded me tlie 
necessary time to liave prosecuted, before the termination of the dry 
season, tlie purpose wlrich I si<»:nilied to you in my last annual 
message, --of effectina:, during- the last dry season, a demolition of the 
barricades of some of cmr aborigines, especially at Cape 3Jount and 
New Cess; and of establishing^- peace among them, as far as could be, 
on a pewnanent basis." 1 am pleased to say. that my expectations 
were more than met, without the least hostile demonstration; and the 
fruits have been eminently manifested in the unusual and prolitable 
increase of our commerce during the past year. 

There are one or two chiefs living in the interior, some distance 
north of ('ape Mount, whose misunderstandings remain yet to be 
adjusted, which, for want of time, could not be attended to last dries. 
But as they are anxious ibr government interposition, and have sent 
several solicitations, I a])prehend no difficulty in having them all 
arranged early in the dries, provided the Su[>erintendcnt at lioberts- 
port shall not have previously succeeded. Jn fact, though there are 
some minor misundei'standings among several clans along the coast, 
yet the only case that seems to have particularly avSsumcd sucli an 
aspect as now to re((uire prompt action on the ])art of this government, 
is the misunderstanding and hostile relations subsisting between the 
Po Rlrrr and i^mUn' proplc, living thirty or forty miles to the north- 
west of Cape Palmas, to which, and especially the obligations of the 
government to the latter, growing out of treaty stipulations, 1 have 
more than once invited your attention.* The efforts of which I made 
mention in my last annual message, that were being employed by the 
Superintendent of .Maryland County, and the bright prospect he then 
had of success in adjusting the difficulties between those tribes, (the 
former having proiuised to remove to their own domain.) have all 
proved abortive; and i am informed that the impression of the lead- 
ing men of that County is that nothing short of the employment of 
force will effect the object, which they regard as indispensable. I 
have therefore to re<juest, that if what you may learn in addition on 
this subject, from the representatives from that County now present, 
be such as to justify it. you will authorize the coercive removal of the 
aggressors, and that you make aj)propriation sufficient for employing 
the rcfjuisite military force. 

Should you deem it necessary to employ a force for the purpose 
aforesaid, it will no doubt be the means also of quieting two or three 
factious tribes in that vicinity, and of putting an effectual stoj) to the 
cruel, heathenish practice of administering the poison of saucy wood, 
which still obtains among some of the aborigines living in the vicinity 
of our settlements in that (N)unty. Sevend cases of a most revolting 
nature occurred this year, for which the per])etrat(n-s should be pun- 
ishe<l. The time has c(»me when such homicidal ])ractices l)y natives 
living (at least) within the vicinity of our settlenmnts, should ])e 
])r«m])tly checked. Jf this government has the right and power to 
stop it, (which 1 presume no one will deny,) then it becomes a moral 
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<lii<y. nil J tlui iioukM-t oi'siicli a duty, involves moral delinquency and 
natiniinl <iuiit. 

I am gratified to be nhh to <ti\t{i. tliat this new Hcpre>entativo Hall, 
commenced the latter part of ]n!=Jt year, is now completed, at a cost of 
f^4.oSi). and is acknowled.iied to be the best public buildinir in the 
ivO])rihlic. The sec<>n<l s1(»ry lias ];eei! laid oil' into commodious public 
ofiices, w'liich saves tln^ e\])eii-e (n the rent of two buildijigs for that 
l")urpus(», to vrhic'i uovornmenl was i)(-evi()usiy subjected. * * 

The spirit ()t'aLiTii:ukiiral ;ndu>trv has increased mo-:t enconniirinsflv. 
Several ol' the leadin-^- articles of domestic provisions have never in 
the hi.^tory of i/roeria been more abiuidant and ch(;ap, than they 
were the last. an<l have been the present year. And the production 
ol exportable articles iiv our civilize(i communities this vear, will he 
more than two hundred ])er ceiit. in ad\ance of the preceding year. 
It affords me pleasiu'e to say that Um National Fair, instituted a few 
ve:;i"s a:i'^ i>V vour patrioilsni j,nd wisdom, has, as was but rccusonablo 
io sujrpos;'.. lariioly c(;ntr'buted to tiie industrial interest of the Ke- 
pubhc. It is an insiitucion which every intelli<;ent patriot will ever 
<luly appreciate; an institution in which the »:;reat masses — particu- 
larlv I he hdjorinii' classes of our citizens — take the liveliest interest, 
because they regard it particularly as fhc'r own; one at which they 
can (thou;i.h occupying- an hund)le pc^sition in life) honorably de- 
nnmstrate their manliness and ];atriotism, by an exhibition of samples 
of what they are doin;^*, not (mly for the comfort of themselves and 
families, but also for the sul.'stantial prosjuaity of Liberia. And I 
cordially endorse the very judicious and patriotic sentiment of the 
res],ected chairman ofthcj intelliji,erit AdjudicatinfjC C(»mmittee of the 
last Fail', — •• T/n' iri n/ <, nf ciiK'tulcil on ti\r JSul'thiinl Fair t/lclih 
(o 1/tUrrui (( f/n-j.'si'jt'J /':}.''f.'" ?i!uch Is duc to several warm friends 
of Liberia iii the Tniied States, for contril)Utin;i: so liberally in facili- 
tatin:r the development of (he ])roductiv(». industry of this Republic, 
by tiie. timely supply of machiner3\ «S:c., &c.. on very accommodating 



terms. '•' ^ 



I have already in'imated that there has been a manifest increase 
durini: the year in our commerce, at an advance of nearly fifty per 
cent, over the preceding- year. This has arisen from the increased 
])roduction by our aijorliiincs. as well as civilized communities. "While 
ihe Cornier luive unusually devoted tliemselves to the production of 
])ahn oil. dye-woods, cottiui cloths, tV'c. the latter have been ecjnally 
(lili'j-eiit in the production of sujiar. syrup, molasses and coifee. And 
tiiou'ih the (piantity may as yet be regarded as ccnnparatively small, 
yet the annual increase is very encouraiiini;-. And if jrovernment 
should coMlinuo to be so fortunate in its elVorts f(n" tlu) preservation 
of ]>eace and the su])])ressij.»n of tl;e slave tra<le amonir the jdjorigines, 
tiiei'e is no doul)t that their devotion to legitimate industrial pursuits 
will most liTatilVin'ilv increase with each succeeding' year. 

]>v reference to statistics in the Iveport of the Secretary of the 
Trea-ury, it will be seen that more th:m lifty \)i:v cent, of the com- 
merce of this Republic is c-irried on Avith the United Stales «of 
America. Considering that Liberia is the ofispriug of Americaa 
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benevolence, and tlie fjict that we have brouirht with ns to these 
shores the laTiirnaiije, religion, and to some extent the customs and 
maimers oi' that people, it were natural to suppose that the avenueH 
to the development of our commerce, so far as foreign instrumentality 
was expected to operate, would first emanate from and lead to that 
country. And it cannot be denied that Jjiberia has striven earnestly, 
and struggled hard, during the entire length of time we have existed 
as a Siivereign state, to establish and perpetuate that comity, that in- 
ternationa! and commercial intercourse of reciprocity, so indispensable 
for succiissfully ]n*onioting the comnjcrcial interest of the citizens of 
both nations, 'ihese efforts on tlie part of this government, instead 
of being seconded in a spirit of just reci])rocity by that government, 
have, up to this date, been treated indifl'erently, if not contemptuously, 
either by silence to the ap])eals of this government, or by an indirect 
a,ssurance, that while the administration of that lioverniMcnt enter- 
tains the best feeling toward Liberia, and would be ha])])y t<» do what- 
ever it consistently can to pnmiote our national interests, finds it im- 
practicable and impolitic, in the present agitated state of that country 
on the all-absorbing '•'pcruU'ir ittfififutio/t'' question, to treat with us 
fully as a sovereign state, or even to' temporarily regulate the com- 
mercial intercourse of the citizens of the two countries, under the 
act of Congress which invents the l*resident of that Republic with 
the prerogative, in the absence of treaties subsisting with any govern- 
ment, to admit and treat the citizens and vessels of such nation, 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, on terms of reciprocity. 

It is fi)Y you to determine at this session, if after its close it can be 
regarded any longer as politic, or even just, ibr this government to 
accord such commercial privileges to citizens of the I nited States, 
a.s arc accorded to citizens of the -most favored nations with which we 
have treaties of friendship and commerce, based upon principles of 
reciprocity, when the United States (rovernment refuses to accord to 
lis similar privileges. (!an this government any longer, in justice to 
itself, to its citizens. an<l to those nations with which we have treaties 
of reciprocity, consistently r{ic;)gnizo the pursuit of such a policy of 
commercial intercouive with the United States as virtualiv nrevents 
our citizens, in their own ves^^els. from profitably ])articipat.ing in the 
commerce of that country, and throws open our ports and line of sea 
coast to the citizens and ships of that nation, lor an unrestricted and 
proiita])lc trade within the jurisdiction of this liepublic!'' 

Iniant and feeble nation as we are, and emanating from them, it 
was to be expected that the magmuiimity of that goverjiment would 
have voluntarily consented to accord to us. in om* strua'irle for national 
life amidst great diihculties, commercial privileges more favorable 
than those received from us. It is impossible for Ijiberian nu^rchants, 
in their own vessels, to succeed in honest coni])etition in the United 
fStales. under the great ]>ressure of existing discriminating duties. 

«*' •* ■ ^^ >'^ «i*^ ^i« 

-I* ^1* 'n 'f* *■;* n" 

Agreeably to your resolution, approved January 14, ISOO, a con- 
tract lor one year has lujcn entered into between the Secretary of the 
'J'reasury and the owners of the yt<?amer fSeth (Jrosvenor^ to go into 
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which will embrace a period of about a quarter of a centuiy. Those 
records have been, for years, in a veiy shattered condition, and will, 
in a few liiore year.s, be entirely lost to us, if not transcribed very 
umn- the loss of whicli would be deeply lamented throughout the 
future of Liberia. "^ ^ '^' 

Nothini>; to my knowledge has occurred during the year, to inter- 
rupt the tranquility of our foreign relations. In view of the great 
anxiety and ex])ciise to which this infant State was subjected, (at 
least for throe or i'nnv years.) immediately after the Declaration of 
our Indepondenco, wiiich trouble and expense grew mainly, if not 
entirely, out of misrepresentations made to foreign governments, re- 
specting the policy of this infant State in matters which affected the 
interest of tlieir citizens. I have striven earnestl}' during my entire 
administration to prevent, as far as I could, even the possibility of 
misrepresentation ; and T am pleased to say, that excepting the mis- 
statements in the JJegina Coeli's case, which have been long since 
corrected, and the policy and character of this government satisfac- 
torily vindicated, this government has succeeded in its cherished 
desire. 

So honorable means will be neglected during my future adminis- 
tration to cidtivate, strengtiien and perpetuate the most friendly 
ioclings in our foreign relations; and if I should be thwarted, it will 
only be by a well studied plan of mischievous misrepresentation, 
which may be for a time beyond my control. 

1 feel unwilling to close tliis communication without an allusion to 
the sad loss Liberia has sustained during the year, in the death of 
the Hon. A. 1). Williams, (^x \'ice J^resident of .this llepublic, and at 
the time of his death Superintendent at llobertspcu't; as also of the 
Hon. ex Senator John Hanson, Senator ]M. A. Kand, of Grand Bassa 
Oounty, and lion. Judge Hansford, of Sinou County. The loss of 
those faithful and patriotic pul}lic servants is very severely felt in 
]jiberia. In fact, the rapid passing away annually of our leading 
men, would almost depress us beyond endurance, if we were not so 
encouragingly relieved by the brilliant genius, and the moral and 
patriotic characteristics, manifested by a respectable number of the 
young men, eithcir born or raised up among us, who, T have no doubt, 
will by the blessing of a benign Providence, be fully prepared, in* 
due time, to occupy our places, and acquit themselves honorably and 
credit,a})ly as public functionaries. 

1 close this communication, gentlemen, with the assurance that 
you shall have my cordial co-operation, as far as may be recjuired, in 
the discharge of the duties of this session. 

STEPHEN ALLEN BENSON. 

OOVKKNMENT HoUSE, 

Jlonrovictj D( caliber 5, 18 GO. 
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The Liheria Ihrald of December 19, 1860, publishes the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Directors of the American Colonization So- 
ciety of October 25th, on the subject of the Eecaptured Africans, and 
says, in relation to the visit of the bearer of these proceedings to the 
Government of Liberia, Dr. James Hall : 

Doctor James Hall, of Baltimore, than whose name none other stands 
more prominent on the long list of Liberia's foreign friends, is at this time 
paying us a v»sit. The Doctor is an old, thoroughly tried and well proved 
friend of Liberia. He has ever evinced an unswerving energy, as well in the 
organizing and founding of measures tendmg to promote Liberia's welfare, as 
a sterhng zeal in carrying forward and promoting every possible plan aiming 
at her real interest. This character, so worthily deserved, is universally ac- 
corded to the Doctor by the entire Liberian public. 

The name. of Dr. James Hall will occupy no small place in the future history 
of Liberia. Thirty years the Doctor has been variously and most intimately 
connected with Liberia and Liberian affairs. 

The Resolutions copied in another column of this present issue, will give 
information as to the ostensible object of the Doctor's present visit to us; thus, 
although now the evening of his days draws upon him, he is still actively 
giving himself to his cherished cause — the interest of Liberia. 

The Doctor is accompanied by his daughter. Miss Caroline, who, as also 
the Doctor, is in feeble health, and visits this climate with the hope of im- 
proving. We wish for them both a full realization of this hope. 

From the Herald of the same date we select the following articles : 

Rev. E. W. Blyh^en intends paying a visit to his mother and family in his 
native place, St. Thomas, West Indies. Mr. Blyden will probably leave in 
th^ next month's mail steamer, and will spend a short time in visiting some of 
the principal parts of England, before going to the West Indies. He will also 
TJait the Canadas and the United States. The Presbyterian Church here have 
commissioned Mr. B. a delegate to the General Assembly to be held in Phila- 
delphia in May next. 

We have been informed that the Rev. E. W. Stokes has received a call from 
the Episcopal Church in the United States, inviting him to go to Hayti to take 
part in the organization of an independent Episcopal Diocese, intended to be 

established there. 

• 

Death — Rev. H. Green, Sinou, By the Seth Grosvenor we have received 
the sad intelligence of the demise of the Rev. Hezekiah Green, within the month, 
minister in charge of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Sinou. Mr. Green 
died of consumption, from which he had been suffering for several years. 

From the same paper, of January 2, 1861, we copy the following: 

Prince Marmora, or Boatswaik. — This chief, after a lapse of five years, 
has made another visit to our capital; arriving here on the 29th ult., he imme- 
diately waited on the President and made known the object of his visit. From 

10 
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this same chief we procured some of our allies in the Sinou war, and hia 
firesent visit, also, is in Fome way connected with aiding the Government in 
carrying out its purposes. lVl.;rmora was sent as a deputy by a number of 
chiefs in the interior, to confer with tins Govenjineni in reference **to keeping 
the path open,'* to the interior, and to obtain tiie promise of the ^'OvernmeMt to 
assist him in procunnii; property that nuiy be fraudulently brought away by 
his subjects, and also lo provide that ^ul)je(•tH comtnitting other crimes be not 
allowed to escape justice. The chief is followed by a retitiue exceeding one 
liundred; of which his band, c mpused of five horns, (four of ivory and one of 
wood,) two drums, and th:ee cymbals, with several vocal sin^^ers to ncc'impany 
♦he cymbals, forms a part. The chief is noble in appearance, altho'.'i:!i nor as 
tail as many of his suljects. When visiting, either on bux-ness .if Si, ae or 
]»rivately, he is accompanied, not by his whole retinue, but -niiy his princi[ial 
oflTi' ers, and his demeanor is in a-cordance with the dijrnty '>fiii8 position. 
The last was a year for the visits of princes, and Liberia ban had her £hare ot 
the visits. 

The Dinner. — To-day we were present at a dinner given by our fellow- 
citizen. Dr. S. F. McGill, at his residence; there were many gentlemen of high 
8 vintling present; and it is easy to imagine our glad surprise when, on entering 
the reception room, we saw the Chief of whom we have just spoken, Marmora, 
present also. At the table there was a toast drank in honor of the Chief, who 
replied in English, in a very appropriate manner. The presence of the Chief 
seemed to have given the guests as much pleasure as the good things under 
which the table (and some of the guests afterwards^ groaned. We were de- 
lighted with this feature of the dinner, and the attempt to pay honor to our 
princely visitor was suggested by a noble idea. The dinner was completed at 
8 o'clock, and the company dispersed, ail well pleased with the enjoyment of 
the day. 

The "Saratoga" again. — We are pleased to announce the appearance m 
our harbor of this man-of-war. It has been sixteen or seventeen years since 
we first saw this vessel here, on her mission of assisting to break up the slave 
trade on the west coast of Africa. The Commander, Captain Taylor, who 
visited Liberia in the Cyane about twenty years ago, is the same good-hearted 
gentleman that he then was, and appears to be a man of determined energy and 
zeal. His oflicers, also, appear to be of the right kind. We wish for thi"* 
vessel also the good fortune of gathering her ** New Year's gift," in the 
capture of slavers. 

Officers of the U. S, Sloop of War Saratoga. — Commander, Alfred Taylor; 
First Lieutenant, J. J. Guthrie; Second Lieutenant, C. W. Hayes; Third 
Lieutenant, J. S. Skerrett; Fourth Lieutenant, F. M. Ramsay; Surgeon, R. 
W Jellery; Assistant Surgeon, J. E. Lindsay; Paymaster, J. N. Carpenter; 
Master, H. H. Dalton; Marine Ofiicer, 1st Lieut. H. B. Tyler; Midshipman, 
N. H. Karquhar; Carpenter, J. W. Stimson; Gunner, R. H. Cross; Sailmaker, 
G. W. Frankland; Boatswain, George Smith; Captain's Clerk, Benjamin R. 
Spekel!; Paymaster's Clerk, F. G Rowe: Master'^ Mnies, Lewis Rogers, A. 
r. Maahews. Passengers, Lt. E. K. Owc:;, Lt. L. A. JJcMdil-.e. 
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ALso, from the same^ dated February G, 1861 : 

Padee Expeditiow. — Agreeably to an act passed by the Legislature at its 
last session, authorizing the employment of an armed force to quell the rebel- 
lious movements of the Po River or NafFau Tribes, in Maryland County, a 
<letachment from the First Regiment of 225 men, left this place on the 4th inst. 
under the command of Lieut. Col. Isaac Lawrence, for Harper, Maryland: 
this detachment will also be joined by 50 men from the Second Regiment at 
Bassa. 

The troops went down on board of the Government Schooner Q,uail, the 
Steamer Seth Grosvenor, and the Schooner Randall. His Excellency President 
Benson accompanied the troops. Capt. S. C. Fuller, of the Johnson Guard, 
and the Hon. J. T. Gibson, Superintendent of Maryland County, will be Aids 
to His Excellency. 

We wish for the expedition a highly successful issue. 

Death op the Rev. E. P. Rodgers. — We have learned, with deep regret, 
of the death of the Rev. E. P. Rodgers, at Cape Palmas, about the 19th ult. 

Mr. Rodgers will be remembered as one of the three gentlemen who recently 
touched at this port, on board of Captain Alexander's vessel, on their way to 
'prosecute the exploration in the Yoruba Country begun by Dr. Delany and 
Mr. Campbell, in behalf of the African Civilization Society. It was Mr. 
Rodgers who so agreeably entertained our townsfolks on the evening of the 
12th of December, in the M. E. Church, by the rehearsal of his Poem — «* A 
num,^^ a man for a* that.*' 

Mr. Rodgers and his co-travelers were awaiting the arrival of the packet at 
Cape Palmus. 

During Mr. R.'s short stay at this place he expressed himself as deeply in- 
terested in our interest, and much attached to our people, who. evinced great 
pleasure in welcoming and introducing him among all. We had the pleasure 
of his company on several occasions, and twice at our office, and discovered in 
him an appreciableness of character and ability. 

We join our sympathies with his friends in his native land, in mourning his 
loss. 

The M. C. Stevens returned to this port on the 3d inst., from tlie leeward. 
After a stay of from three to four weeks, she will leave for the United States. 

Dr. Hall, and the Sinou River Falls. — During the stay of the Stevens, 
upward bound, at Sinou, Dr. Hall paid two visits to the Sinou River Falls or 
Rapids; first as a visit of curiosity, ai^ second, in order to be with and assist 
Superintendent Morris in selecting, laying out, and making general arrange- 
ments for the new settlement, designed to be made there by this Government, 
to which the recaptives now at Sinou are to be transferred. 

Lower Buchanan. — Bishop Payne, writing of Lower Buchanan, (Fishtown, 
Bassa,) calls it the ** Finest Port in Liberia,'* and regrets that it is ** going rapidly 
to decay," We endorse both sentiments. 

Cape Palmas. — We extract the following from the " Cavalla Messenger" 
for November last: 
Business is brisk as yet here; the oil season is now coming on, and we look 
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.-:. _■ - ,' ...';... :v. ".^ :■--.;-■ V. *:~Ari t^>r nine davs 

:.■-.. .■....._■=■!::. J. -.T-l:-.-? and bvAas, 
... ..... _-•..'..}..'-.-?. TL:< beli^igs 

..'.--' —'.. :.. -'. r :: : : :. '^-..^ in prtrt directed. 
. *... . . . ". •-.-..... : r :^ • -.-r ihreu weeks 

.j:. :. .-:... :.- ... . 1..- v. ::.!..^!:?i 'v :be wandering 

■ ■'•::'.'.■.■.._■.':..'. '.-. '.-..}..-. i\.r I. . "v Tuir:?. which were 

. * , ' . V. * . - . . .- ::. :.._'.:. -^-ric .rr-:. .1 with walls of 
i • - ;■ V . .:. - -l..!r ! -•. ■ ~! :•.- v-.rr ov^-r-d with irvass 

-..:..:..: ;;;".:. v :..-::.. '.- ■ : ::• .--. lv.-:wvcn the ranjres 

■ . ■■.:::! -.■.■,'.'. ;.-. - :..-. ■ : ■^j.i/li weiv inhabited. 

■: V. : ■ vj -•: :\ :..:.. 1~ :\ 1 -i^-.:- I; r r!-:Lr;' ::-;.!! on the 2sile. 
'i :. : '" ■ ' .- !'_; L ■ :.'.-■■'■ :.:•: :,. vcii-vi::-? «.:' rh<^ expedition, 
ii'. : ■;.■: . . •; . . '. * ■■: • - : :t.:y :r._v:lir i l:in >♦:' exploration. 
.''.: •:.•-':-;! :.^ ' *';..''_;, • '.. .: 1."- r ii 1 -iiv t" • peuetrate iiirthcr, 
.-''..-/: J *••-.■ J -'::]:•;* * .« <.'zK\'i''V. ill? r-'Uie uliou tnlluwed the 
': J ■; '.r t...-; /■.'/. ;. :' / •: -i '• *:• :j'. -. ■:"'. iiu hvji .Ir-?'! aiid iwentv milcs, 
t't tj;^; ?',.■,-, J ^:' ^'.:v'. ' :: :!.•; A'-v-':i;it::i n-!:i:Lr. The river, which 
I. ;» '■!'..:/ ;■;/; ■ ..j ::!: i! ^r^ :;.:ii. ]i:.< n 1:\:t-w |....rder of trees and 
^ /I "' ': I ■/. ' .< ' ' . :. . . ! :'• ■ .- in :t v/i r.ii : y, j- coiiv.-i.' t '.r-.-uuh a roiiion of low, 
yy-i- ; iiil!-. liv w-'-.w^ :!;• v.-.j'.-r f«.r irriu-n'-n. the c-.umtrv. which 
i- ij'/,-.' o;iri!';!v :.i;..:ii*!v;ii<,' I. ini^lit be Uiif.le verv i.Tudiietivo. The 
I Ijiikop-f- i;...--< ■'. I]i;i:i'-fj.-o lierl.'i ' f i.-aiiivii>. :;Ti..i a h"iin, or trained 
'ir'^jModjjrv. \:u'."h rlir; ('(^n.riil ]inrcb:i>ed fr-'Ui them, was one of the 
:;n;n'..'^;-.t ;»f)d f!'.or<:-t. wljir-h I -aw in ,\fiicu. 

■•No.tr Ssfif; ill.; .-;jv;itiu;i-; of ^-^ra^s i;ive place to dense tropical 
\''fvc.* . wifii a r;'j;k iiiidrr^rriwih v.jjic.'h i-- ut'tcu inipi'ijotraulc. Here, 
i/i Ji'J'iili.'ji Ut tl.o lion aii'l lfM!]»Mrd. which are common to all Soudan, 
tlifr <x],f(\ii',<f\\ :*:nv l:ir;j(; li(;rd< of* the ele|«hant and rhinoceros. The 
wo'»'!,- '„<j"(; l]:I<-.<i witli Linis of ]>riiiiant plumage, and the vegetable 
\\i)i'\(\ wii.- Yi'li :ni.'I ;io:ji'-<»us beyond description. The Consul re- 
!ii;iln<Ml bm. a ^liort tinj'; hove, and then travelled westward to the 
I'jwn ol" AI,Mi-!I;irass on iha l>iiio Xile, visiting on the way a curious 
|:ol;il(-!| n!Oi:nt:iiii, (mI!('<I hjoboi Altc.sh. Near A])OU-IIarass arc the 
ruins nl' :irr an(-i«'nt (!Jir:.-ti,tn lov/n. j;n»bably dating from the fourth 
or jii'lli cciilMry, a!mi;' which time CMirisiianity, previously planted in 
Abv.-.sinla, \n'.*j.i\\ (o adv.-Jiico nortliward towards Nubia. The Consul 
ob(aiin'<i from (hcM lovcrjjoi' of Abini-llarass three iron crosses of a 
p<'<'iiliar f'»rm. a nnnihcr of* beads Vihicli had ])elon<ied to a rosar}-, 
and a pii;ue oi' iiicen»c — all of which were found in removin*j . the 
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bricks used to build the Pasha's palace and other edifices in Khar- 
toum. The room which I occupied during my stay in Khartoum was 
paved with the same bricks. These remains are in curious contrast 
with the pyramids of Meroe and the temples of .Mesowurat. The 
Christian and Epjyptian Faiths, advancing towards each other, almost 
met on tliese far fields. 

'•The former kingdom of Sennaar included the country between 
the two Niles — except the territory of the Shillooks — as far south as 
latitude 12°. It is bounded by Abyssinia on the east, and by the 
mountains of the savage Galla tribes, on the south. The DJczrereh 
(Island) el Hoyc^ as the country between the rivers is called, is for 
the most part a plain of grass. Towards the south, there are some 
low ranges of hills, followed by other plains, which extend to the 
unknown UKmntain region, and abound with elephants and lions. 
The town of Sennaar, once the capital of this region and the residence 
of its Meks or Kings, is now of little importance. It was described 
to me as a collection of mud huts, re<«embling Shendy. The Egyptian 
rule extends ten days' journey further, to Fazogl, where the fine 
timber in the mountains and the gold-b taring sands of Kasan liaA'e 
given rise to the establishment of a military post. Sennaar, as well 
as Kordofini, l^erber, and Dongola, is governed by a Bey, appointed 
by the Pasha of Soudan. It is only two weeks journey thence to 
Gondar, the capital of Amhara, the principal Abysinian kingdom. I 
was told that it is not difficult for merchants to visit the latter place, 
but that any one suspected of being a person of consequence is de- 
tained there and not allowed to leave again. I had a strong curiosity 
to see something of Abyssinia, and had I been (piite sure that I 
shouM ni»t be taken for a person of conse(juenco. might have made 
tlie atK iii|»( to reach ( •.•{;'I:m\ 

*■ I%'»rriotan lies w<:-;t <•!' ihe \V}ii!o Xlle. aii'l coM-^ists entirely of 
prrear plains of gra>- \\\\k\ t'-ini'. except in liio suu-Jiin-n part, where 
there is a lu'iiuitain vjii'j,* i-rlic-l iJichel Pyor, inliahiuMl by omig.a»it>> 
from Donii'oia. It is iiu: i»:;':v vlian two huntivod miles in bro.-nli. 
from east to west, its Cc;))i!:'l. 0;^'i;l. lies in latitude Pi°]2' ij:.iih, 
and is a nicr;' collection of mud iiai>. ^Hr. I-'eterick, the :.;._!!- 'i 
Vice-(^)nsiil f >r ^'oudan, to whom I had letters from Mr. ]Mun\'v. -lie 
English ('onsul-(ioneral in (^liro. had taken up his residence in Obeid. 
The soil of Kordofan is sterile, :ind the water is considered very un- 
healthy for foreigners. Oapt. J\;el gave me such a descri])tion of its 
endless thickets of thorns, its mi.^erable population and its devaj<tating 
fevers, that i lo.-t all desire to visit it. The Governor. Abd-el-Kader 
Bey, was in Khartoiun, and i)r. Ueitz intended making a journey 
tliFough the country in company with him. 'I'here is a caravan route 
of twenty days between Obeid and Pongola, through a wild region 
called the Beyooda, or Bedjuda. A few degrees further north, it 
would be a barren desert, but here it is an alternation of icmJt/i^^ or 
valleys, with ranges of porphyry mountains, affording water, trees, 
and sulTicient grass for the herds of the wandering Arabs. It is in- 
habit^jd by two tribes — the Kababish and the Howoweet, — ^who differ 
istruDgly from the Arabai eatst of the Nile, in their appearance and 
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habits. The latter, by their superior intelligence and their remark- 
able personal beauty, still attest their descent from the tribes of 
Iledjaz and Yenioi?. 'J'he tribes in the western desert are more 
allied to the Tibboos. and other tenants of the (ireat Zahara.. The 
caravans 0)i this r-»ad are ex]>osed to the danger of attacks from the 
negroes of Dar-rur, who t"ic(|ucntly waylay small parties, murder tho 
individuals and carry oil" the camels and aoods. 

"The great kingtlom of ])ar-Kur oilers a rich field for some future 
explorer. The extensive; regions it incloses are sup])osed to furnish 
the key to the system of rivers and mountain chains of ('entral Africa. 
Thnmgh the fear and jealousy of its rulers, no stranger has been 
allowed to pass its l»orders, since the visit of 31 r. ]>rowne, half a 
century ago. Of late, however, the relations between the r]gy"t)tian 
rulers in Soudan and the Sultan of J)ar-Fur have been quite amicable, 
and if nothing o(rcurs to distuib this harmony, there is some hope 
that the ba.n will be removed. Lattif Pasha informed me that he liad 
written to the Saltan on behalf of Capt. Peel, who wished to pass 
through Dar-Fur and reach Jjornou. lie had at that time received 
no answer, but it had been intimated, unolTicially, that the Sultan 
would re])ly, giving Capt. Peel j.ermissiun to enter the country and 
travel in it, but Jiot to ])ass beyond it. 'J'here is an almost continual 
war between the Sultans of ijornou and ]Jar-Pur, and the Pasha was 
of the opinion that it would be impossible to traverse Africa from 
east to west, in the line of those states. 

''A circumstance occurred lately, which may help to open Dar-Fur 
to Europeans. ^i1ie Sitteh (Ladyj Sowakin, the aunt of Sultan Adah, 
the present monarch of that kingdom, is a zealous Moslem, and lately 
determined to make a pilgrimage to the grave of the Prophet. She 
arrived in Khartoum in August, l?^;')!, attended by a large retinue of 
officers, attendants and slaves, and after remaining a few days 
descended tlie Xile to YA 3Iekheyref, crossed the J)esert to Sowakin, 
on the lied Sea, and sailed thence for J)jidda, the port of Mecca. 
During her stay Lattif i*asha was exceedingly courteous to her. in- 
troducing her to liis wives, bestowing u]>on her handsome presents, 
and furnishing her with boats and camels for her journey. 1)\\ lieitz* 
availed himself of the occasion to make tho peo];le of JJar-Fur better 
acquainted with Euro])eans. All the Frank residents assembled at 
his house, in Christian costume, and proceeded to tho residence of 
the Lady Sov>'akin. ^J'hey found her sitting in state, with two black 
slaves befoie her on their hands and knees, motionless as sphinxes. 
On each side stood her (;fficers arid interpreters. She was veiled, as 
well as lier female attendants, and all exhibited the greatest surprise 
and curiosity at the ajjpearance of the Franks. The gifts they laid 
before her — silks, fine s(»::ps, cosmetics, bon-bons, <^c. — she examined 
with childish delight, and when the Consul informed her that the 
only object of the ]Miro])eans in washing to enter J)ar-Fur was to ex- 
chjinge such objects r.s these ibr gum and elephants' teeth, she 
promised to persuade Sultan Adah to open his kingdom to tliem. 

^'Tlie next day her principal officers visited the Consul's house, 
and spent a long time examining its various wonders. The pictures, 
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books and furniture filled them with astonishment, and they went 
from one object to another, like children, uttering exclamations of 
Burprise and delight. What most startled them was a box of lucifer 
matches, which was entirely beyond their comprehension. They re- 
garded the match with superstitious awe, and^seemed to consider thab 
the fire was produced by some kind of magic. Their relation of what 
they saw so excited the curiosity of the Lady Sowakiu, tliufc she came 
on the followinii' dav, with her women. She wjis no less astonished 
than her attendants had been, but was most attracted by the Consul's 
large mirror. She and her women spent half an hour before it, 
making gestures, and unable to comprehend how they were mimicked 
by the rellected figures. As she was unacquainted with its proj)crties, 
she threw back her veil to see whether the imaue would show her 
face. The Consul was standing behind her, and thus caught sight of 
her features; she was black, with a strongly marked but not un- 
pleasant countenance, and about forty-five years of age. lie had a 
breakfast prepared for the hidies, but on reaching the room the at- 
tendants all retired, and he was informed that the women ol' rank in 
Dar-Fur never eat in the presence of the men. After they had 
finished the repast, he observed that they had not only partaken 
heartily of the various European dishes, but had taken with them 
what they could not eat, so that the table exhibited nothing but 
empty dishes. When they left, the Lady reiterated her promise, 
and added that if the Consul would visit l)ar-Fur, the Sultan would 
certainly present him with many camel-loads of elephants' teeth, in 
consideration of his courtesy to her. 

"To the westward of Dar-Fur, and between that country and 
Bornou, lies the large kingdom of Waday, which has never been 
visited by a European. 1 learned from some Kordofan merchants, 
who had visited the frontiers of Dar-Fur on their trading exjicditions, 
that Sultan Adah had concjuered a great part of ^Vaday, and would 
probably soon become involved in war with the Sultan of Bornou. 
It is said that there is in the country of Waday a lake calted Fittre, 
which is a hundred and fifty miles in length, and receives several 
rivers. At the southwestern extremity of Dar-Fur, in lat. iS^ N., 
there is a^iyall country, called Fertit. I often heard it mentioned 
by the Ethiopian traders, one of whom showed me a snuff-box, which 
he had bought of a native of the country. It was made from the 
hard slioll of a fruit about the size of an orange, with a stopper 
roughly wrought of silver. Almost the entire region south of lat. 
10° X. and lying between the White Nile and the Gulf of Guinea, 
is unknown ground, and. presents a rich field for future explorers. 

'•The difficulties and dangers which have hitherto attended the 
path of African discovery, are rapidly diminishing, and the time is 
not far distant when every mystery, hidden in tlie heart of that 
wonderful continent, will be made clear. Where a traveller has 
once penetrated, he smoothes the way for those who follow, and that 
superior intelligence which renders the brute creation unable to bear 
the gaze of a human eye, is the defence of the civilized man against 
the barbarian, liruce, journeying from Abyssinia to Egypt, in the 
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year 1772, was beset hy continual dan<2:ers, and even Burckhardt, in 
isl4, llioutrli successfully disguised as a ^lussulman sliekh, or saint, 
was obliued to keep liis journal by stealth. At present, however, a 
Frank may travel in comparative safety, from Cairo to the borders of 
Par-Fur and Abyssinia, while the White Nile and its tributaries 
afllbrd avenue-? to the very heart of tlie unexplored regions beyond. 
The climate is the greatest obstacle in the way of discovery, and the 
traveller whose temperament is best a<lapted for the heats of the in- 
tertropical zont), possesses the best chance of success.*' 



EULOCJY OF REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEX, ON THE REV. JOHN DAY, 

Monrovid. 1859. 
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This Eulogy was delivered in the l^rovidence Baptist Church, 
Monrovia, and gave great satisfaction, which was expressed by a vote 
of thanks and a recjue^t for its pu])lication.. J t is full of interesting 
facts, and just sentiments, honorable to the intellect and heart of Mr. 
Blyden, who has given a true and striking portrait of a patriotic 
cilizoi, an ardent philanthruplst, and eminently faithful minister of 
Christ. 

]Mr. Day was born in North Carolina in 1797. Among the 
descendants of the great men of tli«.)se times, he caught the flame of 
liberty and independence, lie sighed for a land where his brethren 
couhl find deliverance from thraldom and degradation. AVhen, as a 
skillful cabinet-maker, he had accjuired a competency, says Mr. Blyden, 

'•Tt pleased the Great FTead of the Church, by that mysterious 
influence whose operation is like the wind, blowing whore it listeth, 
to transibrin his moral nature, and make him a child of God. 
lie found hinjself, to use his own words when relatin*^ the won- 
derful t^an-^ition, in a new world. iFe ftmnd himself with new 
i'.^<'riugs and new desires — now })rcdilections and new antipathies. 
l.\ii must now. thereibre, form new plans. JJe looked abroad upon 
the world, and his enlarged heart took in all mankind. Jle felt that 
he had a work to do. lie felt that it was his duty, as he esteemed it 
his privilege, to exhort others to flee fn»m that imjiending wrath from 
which, as a brand from the everlasting burnings, he had been plucked, 
lie wa-< strongly impressed with tlie conviction that he should devote 
himself to the important business of preaching the Gospel. Having 
enioved the advanta;;es of a irood Knjilish education, he entered 
thrcmgh the recommendation of some friend, a theological cla^s, who.so 
reading was directed by llev. ^Ir. Clo])lon, a Baj^tist minister of pro- 
fouud learning, skillful in the lani^ua-^es and an adept In metaphysi- 
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cal science. Standins; foremost in the ranks of Baptist ministers at 
that time, Mr. Cloptou was eminently fitted for the duties of pre- 
paring young men for the ministry; Rev. Dr. J. B. Jeter, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, then quite a young man, also frequented Mr. 
Clopton's study. Mr. Clopton had paid close attention to the laws 
of the mind, and had great facility in explaining difficulties in re- 
ligious experience, which at that time freciuently troubled Mr. Day. 

." While pursuing his studies under Mr. Clopton, the Colony of 
Liberia, as an asylum for free persons of color, began to attract at- 
tention in that part of the country where he resided. No sooner had 
he heard of the place, than he at once made up his mind to cast in 
his lot with the people who, on these far-off shores, and in this in- 
salubrious clime, were endeavoring to estiiblish a home for themselves 
and their children. Coincident with the desire for a land of liberty, 
there was now a burning zeal to preach the gospel to the thousands 
of degraded Africans who roam these forests. He diligently applied 
himself to the work of preparation for the gospel ministry. * * 

" Having sacrificed his property, he embanked in December of the 
year 1830, with a most amiable wife and four interesting children, 
for this land, which was so soon to be the grave of the affectionate 
group. He arrived in Liberia, and entered at once upon his sacred 
duties; pursuing the business of cabinet-making for his support, and 
preaching as often as opportunity offered. He had not been long in 
the land, before he saw his lovely companion stricken down by the 
relentless hand of death — a companion to whose charms and loveli- 
ness he was most keenly alive, and around whom the most ardent 
affections of his soul were so firmly entwined that the great depths of 
his heart seemed upheaved by the severance. Then, one after an- 
other, he saw his beloved offspring wrapped in the chilling embraces 
of the grim monster, and conveyed to the house appointed for all 
living; until his whole family melted away from him, and none were 
left to renjind him of the scenes and associations of the past. There 
he stood all alone, in a new country, amid neiv scenes and associations, 
— there he stood, like some solitary oak in the dead of winter, 
stripped of its foliage, and exposed, dry and defenceless, to all the 
beatings of the northern storms. Finding himself in this grievous 
solitude, and entirely at a loss how to dispose of the sad and weary 
hours that hang so oppressively upon him, he abandoned himself to 
gloomy abstractions and melancholy reveries. This led to the sup- 
position that there was some unhingement of his mental organization. 
But notwithstanding his deep afflictions he never murmured; was 
never disposed to abandon the field which he had chosen for the 
labors of his life. He had numerous inducements to return to the 
land of his birth. His relatives, in comfortable and respectable cir- 
cumstances, urged him again and again to return. Several wealthy 
friends anxiously waited to welcome him. ]iut he had put his hand 
to the plough, and he would not look back. * * * * 

* * Here we see true Christian benevolence — the 

constraining love of Christ — the new, living, and all controlling prin- 
ciple implanted in every regenerate heart, rising superior to all 
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DEATH OP JUDGE M'LEAN. 

This eminent man has recently entered the eternal habitations of the Just. 
From a brief tribute to his character in the New York Advocate and Journal, 
we learn that he was a native of Morris County, New Jersey, that he was 
early distin«:uished for his talents, that he was admitted to the Bar at Lebanon, 
Ohiov in 1807, then but 22 years of age, that five years later he was elected to 
Congress, and gave his support to the Administration of Mr. Madison, that he 
was re-elected in 1814, that in 1816 he accepted a seat in the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, that in 1822 he was appointed by Mr. Monroe Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and by the same Administration made Postmaster General 
in 1823. He was appointed by General Jackson one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court in 1830, and ably fulfilled the duties of this office to the day of 
his death. Judge McLean, throughout his long public career, commanded the 
respect and confidence of all who knew him. Says the Christian Advocate: 

*• Full of history, of incident, and of philosophy, he was a most interesting 
companion; logical, impartial, and learned, he was an able judge; republican, 
temperate, clear m his political opinions, he was a favorite of the people; sober, 
yet fervent, considerate, yet trustful, strong in his ecclesiastical attachments, 
yet kind and catholic in his spirit, firm as a rock, yet humble as a little child, 
he was a model Christian. 

•• III early life he was skeptical; but it was his good fortune to marry a lady 
(a daughter of Dr. Edwards) who was a member of the M. E. Church, and 
through whose transparent life he daily read such beautiful ' epistles,' written 
by the spirit upon her loving heart, that his doubts were dissipated, and it 
needed only that his mind should be turned to the Scriptures in order to bring 
him to the feet of Jesus. There he sat for the rest of his life. He was never 
ashamed to own his Lord. He delighted to kneel though others stood; to 
speak, though others were silent; and to pray, though others were prayerless. 
His counsels, his spirit, and his example have been invaluable to our Church. 
Every where he was a pacificator; he mourned over the division of the Church; 
he advised compromise in regard to the property when division occurred; he 
lamented over our subsequent distractions, yet he never faltered in principle.'' 



VIEW OF OUR COUNTRY, BY AN AFRICAN MISSIONARY. 

The Rev. J. Bushnell, a missionary of the American Boaid, writes from 
Fernando Po, West Africa, January 30, 1861: 

•• The intelligence which reached us by this mail, of the disunion movement 
in some parts of the South, causes us much solicitude. Our sins as a nation 
are many and aggravated, and if God should punish us by sore judgments, we 
could not complain. But He is merciful and gracious, and I trust, in answer 
to the prayers of His people. He may yet interpose to save us from disunion, 
and especially from tlie horrors of a bloody civil war. Let all the people of 
God humble themselves before Him, and trust implicitly to the same kind 
Providence that brought our fathers triumphantly through the revolutionary 
Riruifgle, and has since so often interposed to save us from anarchy and ruin. 
Surely it is a time for all the wise and good to be active, vigilant, and impor- 
tunate in prayer. I still trust that there is moral influence sufficient in our 
oiintry to save it from the threatening evils. With anxiety we shall wait for 
our next mail, a month hence, hoping to have more peaceful news. We shall 
return t) Gaboon in a few days, and resume our work, which was being at- 
tended with considerable encouragement when we left. We observed the 
sennd wtek in January as a time of special prayer, and we trust that in an- 
Hwer to prayer rich blessings may descend upon us.'* 
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RECEIPTS. 



[May, 1861.] 



SHIP MARY CAROLINE STEVENS. 

The Executive Committee of the American Cohmization So- 
ciety have po.<t])oued the departure of the Mar^ Caroline JStevens 
for Liberia, until the Lst of November next. 



RECEIPTS OF AMEKICAN 

From tlic 20t7i March 

NRW HAMPSHIRE. 
New Bos/on— From iiienibt^rs of tlie 
Presbyterian (^liurcli and Sooif'iy, 
rfic«>iv»Ml Iroin their pubtor, Rev. 



E. U. Cog^^\vell 



CONNECTICUT. 
13y Rev. Jolin Orcutt, ($401.77,) — 
Hartford -y\r9. L. H. ^■iiJO^rney, (?apt. 
Flower, Joseph Tninibull, J.War- 
biirtou, each jislO, E. N. Kellostofj 
Cash, C. II. Hramarfl, T. Belk- 
nap, Mrs. Thomas Day, Charles 
('heney, liConard Chureli, Joseph 
<'hurcli, James CJoodwin, Mrs. 



Col. Colt, eacli .$.'), Calvin Daj', 



.5'S, Miss N. 1). Ranney, .^-a.SO, 
Misses Seymour, 5j'6, J. \V. Hull, 
Albert Day, Z. Preston, E.Bolles, 
E Fessenden, eacli .*.M, Seth 
Terry, A. F. Day, A. G. Savaije, 
11. S. Seyms, Mrs. A. W. Butler, 
Mrs. 1). M. Rofiors, each .S"2, Dr. 
Ilol'nes, J. I.an.L'don, VV. II. Hill, 
N. Harris, W. Hoardiiian, S. iZ. 
Preston, Miss E. S. Butler, Miss 
Emily Sheldon, J. P. Foster, O. 
D Seymour, A. I). Edson, Cash, 
Mrs. j. B. Corninj?, each ."§1, Mrs. 
S. A. Harmon, TjO cents, . . . 
NcwJlaven—\\\u,\\<-X\\?> R. Street, .$-25, 
Wm. Mostwick, Timothv Risliop, 
Girard Halleck, each j^-JO, Dr. H. 
A. DuBois, Elihu Atwater, each 
$!ir>, Rev. Dr. Day, E. C. Read, 
A. Heaton, James E. English, 
James Fellows, Misses Gerry, R. 
F. In;;ersn!l, James Brewster, 
IMrs. Salisbury, each .$10, Mrs. 
Whitney, C.' M. In:,'ersol. D. 
KimbcrivjMrs. T. Sherman, Miss 
j:ii/a Siiernjan, each .*o, J. Nich- 
olsjuU; Cll^-h. C. L.Cliapluin, Mrs. 



26 75 



VERMONT. 
By Rev. F. Butler, (.5'62.o3,)— 
Essex — Individuals of Cong. Church 
and Society, $5.40, C. H. Wil- 
liams, .«1 6 40 

Manchester— licv. J. D. Wickbam . 2 00 
West Rutland— Mrs. Louisa Gorham, 1 00 
Welles Ricer—Coui;. Church and So- 
ciety, .<!).l.'^ which, and previous 
contributions, constitute tiie Rev. 
Salem M. Plimpton a life member 9 13 
Windsor— Mnn. Hiram Harlow, .$6, 
Hon. A. Wardner, Henry Ward- 
iier, S. R. Stockcr, Caot. Henry 
White, L. C. White, Hon. Carlos 
CoMlidge, Friend, $5 each, John 

P. Skinner, .*:{ 44 00 

Brattleboro^—A. Van Dorcn ... 5 00 



COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

to t/if: 20 fhAj>rif,^SC)l. 

Elihu Atwater, each $3, James 
Olmstr-.ad, TjO cents 243 50 

WestviUc — Collectiim in Cong. Ch., 

Rev. Mr. Willard's . . . . • 10 27 

Stratford — Mrs. Sophia B. Linsley, . 2 00 



GEORGIA. 
-SiA ens— Mrs. Carnack, by Miss Fan- 
ny In;,'ic * . . 

LOUISIANA. 
JacA-son— Mrs. JaneG.Fishburn, thro* 
Messrs. Gold & Lineston, of Bos- 
ton, Mass « . 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Rodney — From David Hunt, Esq. 



401 77 
10 00 

50 00 
500 00 



1,056 05 



67 53 



147 00 



FOR RE POSITORY. 

MAINE.— Frecpor<—E. A. Hyde, for 

Dr. John A. Hyde, in full . . . 5 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.— jBris«o«—Wm. 

Green, for 1861 1 00 

MASSACHUSETTS.— J»os/on B. 

Sullivan, jr., to July, '60 ... 500 

CONN EC I'lCUr.— Sou«/i Windsor— 

S. J. VValcdtt, for 18()0-'6I . . 2 00 

MARYL \y\).—Lcitcrshurg — Lewis 
J. Rell, for '60 and '61, $2. An- 
napolis— Dr. 0. Claude, to '62, 
$10 12 00 

VIRGINIA.- Dec;) /iifcr-Bartlett H. 
Baker, to April, '63, $5. Fredet' 
ickshura—VroW S. G. Scott, /Jl, . 6 00 

OHIO.- ^:a<on— Rev. C. W. Swain, 

for 1861 3 00 

MISSOURI.— «. iotiw— D. C. Jac- 

cnrd, for \^\ 1 00 

WISCOiVSIN— By Rev. A. CaHen- 
der — Monroe — D. Biers, N. R. 
Usher, D.VV. Ball. Koskening — 
H. Wilder, J. Winch, A. A. 
Stead mai». Lake Mills -W. W. 
Griswold.E. Favill, A. D. Favill, 
A. Favill, J. Favill, Dr. D. Du- 
Bois, Miss E. Lewis, G. Gary, 
Miss J. Ellis, W. J. Brasg, Rev. 
A. Hamilton, J. W. Roberts. — 
Camhrid^e—T. Nelson, B. Ingel- 
instson, P. Jenson, A. Anfindson, 
Ole Larson, O. WigdoU, Mrs. 
Stagg, $1 each 25 00 

Total Repositor>', 58 00 

Donations, 1,056 65 

Aggregate Amount, $l}iH 05 



THE 
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FRO^d: LIBERIA, 

(via ENGLAND.) 

Letters are received at this office by the English mail, bearing dates 
to the 10th of April, also a copy of the Liberia Herald, dated the 
20th of March. The following extracts from the communication of 
President Benson will be read with interest : 

Government House, 

Monrovia^ April 10, 1861. 

"By the 31. C. Sfevem, which left this port the 1st ult., I hur- 
riedly penned you a few lines* from Po Kiver Camp, in Maryland 
County, expressing the high gratification of the Government and 
people of Liberia with the very prompt and magnanimous action of 
the Board of Directors in response to my communication of the 25th 
of August, respecting recaptured Africans. 

"We are doing the best^we can, under the circumstances, for the 
welfare of the recaptives. » # j f^j^j ygj-y anxious that the 
system of training alluded to be successfully prosecuted. I believe 
much in the future depends upon it. The eyes of Christendom are 
upon us respecting the recaptives.^' 

In allusion to some troubles that had arisen among a fierce and in- 
tractable class of those Africans which were landed at Sinou, and 
some acts of insubordination that prevailed for a time among them, 
President Benson obser\'es : 

" This state of things continued, with increasing danger, for a 
month after their transfer to us, when it became necessary to take 
prompt measures to put them in their plape. In doing this, two of 

• Not received. 

11 
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" Military. — The President has been pleased to appoint Lieutenant 
Colonel S. J. Cray ton, Colonel of the Third Regiment, in place of 
Beverly A. Payne/' 



Hurricane at Rohertsport^ Grand Cape Mount. 

On Saturday night, March 17th. A correspondent of the Herald 
writes the next day, *'that the lightning was well-nigh incessant and 
the thunder terrible. The elements were in a fearful commotion for 
a quarter of an hour/' The house in which the writer slept wa» 
blown down just as he was leaving it. He states : 

" In the house with me were old Mrs. Carroll and several children, 
none of whom were injured at all. But on repairing to the spot next 
morning, I found that the hammock in which I slept was completely 
covered with the wreck of the house, and had I remained in it I am 
almost sure I would have been killed. As it was I had a narrow 
escape, and it was only through the mercy of God that I was not 
killed, for which mercy and all others I desire to be truly thankful. 
In this sad catastrophe two lives were lost : Betsey Watson and Lucy 
Morris's child, and thirty-one houses injured and destroyed. I have 
never witnessed such a scene in my life, and hope I shall never see 
such a one a2:ain. It seems almost miraculous that so few lives wore 
lost, when so many houses were blown down. I have never heard 
such wind, nor heard such thunder, nor seen such lightning. It was 
most awfully grand, and displayed the power of God, in some small 
degree. I send you a list of those who suffered : 

E. Carroll, A. Barker, R. E. Jones, E. Gass, and T. Hunter, — 
Houses down and ruined. Betsey Watson, killed, house down. P. 
McKay, M. Hunt, D. Sheridan, li. Jackson, P. Crawford, and Barr, 
— House down and ruined. J. A. Deputie, new house fell off the 
foundation. Custom House, down. Wier's Church, roof blown off. 
Old M. E. Church, down. John McKay, W. N. Miles, Jack Paul, 
John Hough, John Stake, Willis Houston, Joshua Watson, — Houses 
down and ruined. Wier's dwelling, gable end off. 5 kitchens fell, 
3 persons wounded and 2 killed. 

These are all poor people, and are now completely out of doors; 
you can therefore form some idea of their feelings. It shook almost 
every house in the place tremendously.'' 

We find in this number of the Herald a card from President 
Benson, expressing with much sensibility his thanks to those who 
ministered to his wife during her last illness, in his absence, and at- 
tended her remains to her grave, and commending his benefactors to 
the great Benefactor. It will be seen that the remains of Mrs. 
Benson have been conveyed to their final resting place at Bassa. 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE f 

NEW YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the New York State Colo- 
nization Society was held at Irving Hall, in the City of New York, 
Thursday evening, May 9th, 1861. 

In the absence of the President, on motion, Francis Hall, Esq., 
took the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. John Orcutt, a Secre- 
tary of the American Colonization Society. 

The abstracts of the Annual Report and the Treasurer's Report, 
were read by the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. J. B. Pinney. 

We present extracts from this very interesting Report, which is com- 
menced by the following sentences from the Report of 1860 ; 

" The Board, in anticipation of the receipt of some legacies, deter- 
mined to build a small steamer, to unite in more speedy and fre- 
quent intercouse the various settlements along the Liberia coast. 

"The original design was to limit its cost to $10,000; and as this 
sum was expected from the estate of Seth Grosvenor, Esq., formerly 
of this city, the steamer was to bear his name. 

" In the progress of completing the vessel, and sending her across 
the ocean, the sum originally contemplated was doubled, and as the 
legacy was paid, to a large extent, in bonds and mortgages, there has 
been a necessity of going in debt to some extent, and to obtain money 
on loan. This, we confidently expect, will be met from sources of 
income entirely reliable, eventually; yet, for the present, the Society 
is encumbered with debt. It is a great satisfaction to the Board that 
this attempt has so far progressed, that the little steamer is now on 
her voyage to Liberia. Let us heartily beseech Him who controls 
the winds and the waves, to so order in His providence that she may 
safely cross the Atlantic, and do her beneficent work for the welfare 
of Africa." 

" At our last anniversary, this steamer had just left the harbor of 
New York on her voyage to Liberia. She made a safe and success- 
ful passage. 

" Under the command of Capt. Frederick Reimer, who had pre- 
viously had experience in taking small steamers to Cuba and the West 
Indies, the Seth Grosvenor reached Bermuda in six days; thence, 
after re-coaling, to the Cape Verd Islands she had a passage of twenty- 
four days; and thence, again re-coaling, to Monrovia, Liberia, in nine 
days. 

*' The steamer has since then been running as a passenger and 
freight boat on the coast of Liberia, and though small, has steadily 
grown in public favor. A contract for carrying the mails, and aiding 
in enforcing the revenue laws, was made with the Liberian Govern- 
ment for the year 1861, at $8,000 per annum; and the extra services 
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have been paid for by the Government when she has been employed 
to watch the coast against slavers, or to take troops to points where 
they were needed to settle the strifes of native tribes. 

"On her first arrival, some difficulty was experienced in securing 
sufficient fuel; but a little time and effort soon remedied this diffi- 
culty, and at the date of our latest advices, she was giving her owners 
and the public satisfaction. 

"The assistant onoineer, Horace Hawley, (colored,) at the expira- 
tion of his contract for six months' service, returned to the United 
States in the bark ]\Iendi. He was so much pleased with Africa as 
to be at this time in negotiation to go to Lagos in the employ of 
English capitalists. 

"The chief engineer, Andrew llyers, (colored,) contracted to re- 
main a year, and was faithfully fulfilling his contract when last heard 
from. As he may desire to return, the owners of the steamer have 
taken with them in the bark Edward a highly recommended engi- 
neer, George Brown, under a contract for service for one year after 
his arrival in Liberia. It is gratifying to know that among our free 
colored population, at this first call for engineers in Liberia, three 
men so competent and of such sober habits have been found willing 
to offer their services.' ' 

^^ Emif/rants. — At our last anniversary meeting, notice was taken 
of the then recent departure of the Mendi from this port, with eight 
emigrants, and the Colonization packet ship M, C. Stevens from 
southern ports, with two hundred and twenty-eight. 

"In the month of August, Mr. Vonbebber, recommended as a 
Methodist preacher in good standing, was aided to a support after his 
arrival, he finding employment as a nurse of the recaptured Africans, 
in one of the vessels chartered by the American Colonization Society, 
for the purpose of taking them from Key West to Liberia." 

"The firm of Johnson, Turpin k Dunbar, Liberian merchants, 
having chartered the bark Edwin, to sail from this port April, 1861, 
the New York State Colonization Society provided for the passage of 
seven emigrants, all of them of this city and Willi amsburgh. 

"Peter W. Downing, one of these, accompanied by his wife, broke 
away from many obstacles, and if his life is spared may be the pioneer 
of others, who like him sigh for a better field for self-elevation than 
is offered to them in the United States. He will have many desires 
for his success. 

"There has, it thus appears, been a smaller emigration in 1S60 
than for many previous years. This is due mainly to the peculiar 
political condition of the nation. It has in a measure, however, re- 
sulted from the sickness and death of some prominent emigrants, and 
from the fear of danger arising from the landing in Liberia of nearly 
4,000 barbarous recaptured Africans. So great an element of ignor- 
ance and heathen vice excited apprehension of danger, and easily de- 
stroyed thoughts of emigration not firmly rooted. Perhaps another 
hindrance of emigration to Liberia arose from the diversion to Hayti. 
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President GefFrard has, with liberality and energy, sought to benefit 
his nation by securing immigration to it of the free colored people of 
the United States; and during the year several hundred have gone 
there, at first from New Orleans, and subsequently from the North. 
On the 1st and 2d of this month, the British brig Madeira, and schr. 
Usher, sailed from New Haven with one hundred and sixty passen^i 
gers. While emigration has been small, the disposition to emigrate, 
has been more generally manifested than ever before. Nor can wc 
doubt that one result of our present political convulsions will be a 
rapid increase of this disposition for the future. The good to Africa, 
by communities like Liberia, and the mitigation of evils in our own 
land, so strongly recommend our scheme that eventually it must 
obtain universal favor, and passing from the feeble condition of a 
mere voluntary benevolence, become an acknowledged instrument to 
accomplish great governmental policies. *' 

We omit what is said of the Recaptured Africans, since the subject 
is given at large in the Report of the Parent Society. 

^'Education, — The Board have continued to support, in a course 
of education, a number of children in the Liberia schools. They have 
^Iso aided one of their former Liberia scholars to complete a regular 
-course of law studies in the of&ce of Messrs. Rice & Nelson, at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, from whom he received a certificate highly 
eulogistic of thoroughness and competency in his profession. The 
young man referred to, William M. Davis, has lately returned to 
Liberia in the bark Edward, and we confidently hope, that, like other 
beneficiaries of the Bloomfield Education Fund, he will justify the 
wisdom and goodness which provided such a source of perpetual use- 
fulness to Africa. '' 

" The College, — It is understood that all hindrances to the progress 
of the Liberia College building have been removed, and that every 
effort would be made to complete it during the dry season, ending in 
April, 1861. 

"By the final decision of the Court of Appeals, the liberal bequest 
of 850,000, intended by our former President, Anson G. Phelps, sr., 
to aid in the endowment of this Liberia College, has been declared 
invalid, because no* definite time was limited in which the $100,000 
was to be secured, and no permanent trustees named to receive the 
bequest aftd administer it. It is most gratifying to believe that the 
noble intentions of the will, thus defeated for lack of technical pre- 
cision, will be held sacred by his children, and that if the College 
progresses, and secures the proposed endowment, his liberal intentions 
will be realized by the institution. 

" Let this hope, and the prospect of a speedy commencement of the 
College classes, animate all who value education to co-operate in com- 
pleting the endowment. 

" As intimately related to this subject, it may be allowed us to 
refer to the actual receipt by a benevolent association in this city of 
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over $150,000, from the estate of a former friend of Colonization, in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Mr. Avery, for the purpose of education 
in Africa." 

"The progress of agricultural operations has been encouraging. 
This Society, having in previous years aided Mr. Jesse Sharp and 
Judge More to obtain small sugar-mills, by advancing the money for 
a limited time, have been gratified by their attention to meet its just 
claims. Honorable meriticm may especially be made of Mr. Sharp, 
from whom they have received, in tliree consignments from his little 
farm, over seventy barrels of syrup, to be sold, and avails applied to 
pay for his mill. Samples of cotton have been sent to us from Mes- 
gurado and Bassa Counties, which are pronounced by brokers equal to 
New Orleans good middling, and worth, in Liverpool, 14 cents per 
pound. 

" The great demand for cotton, and the higher prices which our 
national troubles will cause, may develope in Liberia, as wxll as other 
portions of Africa, increased attention to its culture, and thus a new 
source of wealth be developed." 

" Commerce. — The exports of Liberia have been rapidly increasing 
for two or three years past. The tendency is to Europe instead of 
America, as olferinir a ])etter market and more honora})le intercourse. 
It is repelled from the XTnited States by the refusal of our Govern- 
ment to recognize them as a nation, and by the burden laid by our 
laws upon their ships." * "*'' It is hoped that the time is 

near by when the cause of such legislation will be removed, and the 
"United States will extend to the colored people, who, at her own in- 
vitation, have set up a government on the barbarous shore of Africa, 
a friendly recognition and commercial treaty." 

" Missions hi Africa. — The year has been one of more than usual 
progress, and revivals of religion have occurred in several churches 
in Liberia, and conversions more than usually interesting from among 
the natives have occurred at Coriseo, (Jaboon, and Port Natal. The 
mission which went out a year ago to the 31akololo from the Cape of 
Good Hope, met with disastrous loss, and but one or two of a large 
company survived to return. The AiVican climate at first was charged 
with this great mortality, but it is now feared, and by many believed, 
that the missionaries were poisoned, that the chief might secure their 
property. Dr. Jjiviiigstone, who ariived with his Makolofo soon after 
these disasters, will doubtless learn and report the truth in this case. 
Such trials of our faith and courage are not infrequent in this great 
work, and will serve only to increased prudence in subsequent efforts." 

i 

" Mortality. — Co-laborers, whose time and talents have been zeal- 
ously devoted to the Colonization work, have finished up their work 
during the past year, both in Al'rica and our own country. In Li- 
beria, the deaths of George L. Seymour, Anthony D. Williams, and 
John Hanson, have been felt as a heavy public loss. Their lives of 
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Christian integrity have reflected honor upon the Republic and on 
their race ; and as they were highly honored in their lives, they were 
deeply mourned at their death. In the United States, the names of 
Joseph Gales, sr., of Washington City; Rev. Robert S. Finley, for- 
merly of New Jersey; Rev. Hugh McMillan, of Xenia, Ohio, are on 
the list of departed friends, from whom a life-long support had been 
received by this Society. All of these died bearing testimony to 
their confidence in the value of their enterprise. 

" Admonished by their departure, we continue their labors with 
renewed diligence, till the same voice shall bid us rest.'' 



ANNUAL MP^ETING 

OP THE 

MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

This meeting was held on the 30th ult., in the Winter Street 
Church, Boston; Wm, Ropes, Esq., President, (in the chair,) made 
a brief and encouraging address. The Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., 
read a brief abstract of the Annual Report. The Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, who has been an Episcopal minister in Liberia, made 
an eloquent address. He said, among other things : 

"Millions of that race were waiting for enlightenment here and 
in Africa. For 1800 years the Christian religion had been spread- 
ing everywhere, but Africa had remained under the mysterious spell 
of paganism. The efforts for her recovery, for raising her unto the 
full light of civilization, were strengthening now, however. Among 
the agencies to this end none were more eflective than the colony of 
Liberia. 

" In the colony of Liberia, as in any other colony, the foundations 
of empire were laid in doubt. Slavers would come into Monrovia 
and overawe the few and simple people; emigrants were decimated 
by fever; wars by the neighboring governments were incited by 
slavers — and all was doubt. Now that has passed, men are investing 
their means in agriculture, in manufactures, in commerce. Ten 
years has made a great change, and there are important staples which 
then were unknown. There are half a million coffee trees in the 
colony, and the coffee trade of Bassawill become very important. In 
1853 no sugar was manufactured, and now for 18 miles on one river 
are plantations of sugar cane, and some farmers have their own 
coopers to make sugar barrels. One farmer made last year 55,000 
pounds. 

"Cotton is cultivated extensively in the interior, and manufactured 
by the natives into pieces of three feet wide by six long. Probably 
from 50,000 to 100.000 of these are exported every year, equal to 
half a million pounds of cotton, much of which is exported to Brazil. 
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The Engiisli are rapidly opening up a trade in raw cotton, by making 
these cloths themselves and exchanging them for cotton at 5lonrovia. 
jMany farmers will this year increase the land they have under culti- 
vation. 

The avidity with which the native Africans enter upon trade and 
barter is singular. Liberian citizens go back into the interior, and 
by barter get gold, ivory, palm oil, &c. The exports of Liberia were 
something like $400,000 last year — far more than the imports. The 
trading qualities of the people may be seen in the fact, that although 
there are but 15,000 emigrants there, some 20 or 30 vessels are 
owned by them. 

" The native tribes for two centuries have made war on each other, 
and now many tribes have come under the government and received 
its protection, and consented to be taxed therefor. Those who be- 
come civilized are admitted to the franchise. Domestic slavery is 
extensively carried on in Africa, and numbers of the slaves escape to 
Liberia, and President Benson has given the foreign tribes to know 
that wherever the Liberian flag floats every man is free. For one 
hundred and fifty miles from the coast, American civilized habits are 
coming more and more into use. 

"The English language is the language there. Thousands and 
thousands of native Afiicans are becoming assimilated to American 
liabits. English and American literature prevails, Shakspeare and 
Milton, and the Review, and the illustrated papers are read there. 
In all these results, religion and missionaries have had their share. 
And now, crowning the heights near i\Iesurado, is springing up a 
college, whither the African chiefs will learn to send their children 
for education, instead of to Scotland or America, where the cold kills 
many of them. This college is indeed the crowning benefaction of 
American philanthropy." 

The Boston Traveller considers Mr. Crummell's address one of the 
best delivered at the late anniversary meetings in that city. 



From the Keio York Colonization Joiirnah 
THE METHODIST CHURCH— COLONIZATION. 

We present some resolutions passed by the Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York, at their recent meetings. 

It is most encouraging to have this evidence that this powerful 
Church cherishes for the Colonization cause increasing regard. 

The retirement of Kev. V. Buck from the agency of our Society in 
the iMothodist Churches, to assume a pastoral charge, will not, wo 
trust, deprive the Society of an active support from many of their 
pastors and churches. While, as patriots and philanthropists, all 
have an interest in the success of Colonization, owing to its large 
colorcjd mem])ership, the Methodist Church, as a denominational in- 
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terest, find a special benefit in the permanent planting of their 
churches on the coast of Africa in self-sustaining communities. This 
great advantage they derive from former efforts to preach the Gospel^ 
to the poor colored man, bond and free; and while it is justly theirs, 
it at the same time imposes on them very weighty motives to give 
the cause and Society a hearty and liberal support. 

ResohUioris of the New York East Conference. 

Eev. Valentine Buck. — The New York East Conference, at its 
late session, passed unanimously the following resolution, in view of 
the transfer of Rev. Mr. Buck : 

"Whereas it is understood that the Rev. V. Buck, one of the 
older members of the New York East Conference, is about to be 
transferred to the New York Conference, therefore, 

" Resolved^ That we deem it proper to express our confidence in 
the Christian and ministerial character of Brother Buck, and to 
assure him that in parting from us he carries with him our warm 
friendship and brotherly love.'' 

The Committee on Colonization offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted : 

^^ Resolved, 1. That the Colonization Societies, through whose 
efforts the Republic of Liberia is fostered, and the intercourse kept 
open between the people of color of this country and the western 
coast of Africa, are worthy of the continued favor and support of our 
charges. 

" 2. That while the troubles abroad in the country are cutting off, 
in certain directions, the supplies of the Societies, it behooves the 
friends and patrons of the Colonization enterprise to redouble their 
efforts and liberality in its behalf." 

After the above was in type, we received the following action of 
the New York Conference, and gladly acknowledge their kindness in 
giving us an Agent so highly recommended as Mr. Hoyt. 

Rejyort of Committee on Colonization Cause* 

Your Committee regard the scheme of colonizing our free people 
of color in Liberia as destined to secure the most important results, 
both for civilizing and evangelizing Africa. 

We present the following resolutions for adoption: 

"1. Resolved, That we hear with pleasure that the Liberia Gov- 
ernment has been eminently successful in suppressing the African 
slave trade, and that it has so often furnished an asylum for the 
captives rescued from our slave ships. 

" 2. Resolved, That we are dependent upon the Colonization So- 
ciety for our missicyiary territory in Africa, as well as for the men 
employed as missionaries by the Liberia Annual Conference. 

"3. Resolved, That we sympathize with its benevolent operations, 
and pledge our co-oparation as far as practicable in ite support, and 
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that we recommend the Bishop to appoint the Rev. P. L. Hoyt as 
agent of the New York State Colonization Society, in compliance 
with the request of the Executive Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ira Ferris, 
M. M. Curtis, 

A. HUNET." 

Poufflihcvpdc^ N. Jl, Mai/ 15, 1861. 
This is to certify that the bearer, Rev. V. L. Iloyt, a member of 
the New York Conference, is appointed by request of this Conference 
an agent for the Colonization Society of the State of New York, by 
me. OsMON C. Baker, 

President of N. Y, Coiiference. 



ADDRESS, 

At the AnniL'crscny Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society^ 
Mill/ 2S, 18G0, hy the Earl DeGroy and Ripon^ President, 

This interesting paper contains obituary notices of several eminent 
friends of the Society: — Col. George Baker, Gen'lSirT. Makdougall 
Brisbane, Isanibard Kingdom Brunei, ]Csq., one of the most distin- 
guished engineers of the day; the lion. Mount-Stuart Elphinstone; 
of ^Vm. Richard JTamilton, Col. Wm. 3Iartin Leake, Lord Londes- 
borough, Baron Melvill Van Carnbee, the venerable Archdeacon Wm. 
Forbes Raymond; J^rof. Karl Ritter, author of a great work on Com- 
parative Geography; Dr. John Simpson, Robert Stephenson, Rear 
Admiral Henry Dundas Trotter, of the Niger Expedition; Comman- 
der James Wood, and others. 

Very high praise is given to the explorations of Messrs. Burton 
and Spoke in Eastern Africa. Capt. Speke has again set sail for 
Africa. He is accompanied by Capt. Grant, and bound for the dis- 
covery of the sources of the White Nile. Liberal aid has been given 
to his enterprise by Her ^Majesty's Government. 

Consul Potherick's daring overland expedition to the south of the 
Bahr el Gliazal, is a successful feat, and has taken all African geo- 
graphers by surprise. 

*' The weapons and utensils that he has brouffht back from the in- 
terior arc exceedingly curious; among them wo find iron boomerangs, 
with sharp cutling edges, a most fearful instrument in savage warfare. 
The Bari people, who use them, are the only others in the world be- 
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sides the Australians, who appear to hare discovered the singular 
properties of that strange projectile. The interest of Mr. Petherick's 
journey is very great, for he introduces us to an entirely new race of 
negroes, and its value will be largely increased when either his own 
astronomical observations, on a future occasion, or those of Captain 
Speke, shall have localized with certainty the scene of his late ex- 
ploits. We have, farther, to acknowledge Mr. Petherick's valuable 
advice and offers of assistance in regard to Captain Speke's relief, 
should that officer reach Gondokoro/' 

Consul Petherick solicits the aid of the Geographical Society to 
enable him to meet Captains Speke and Grant with an armed escort, 
and to furnish them and their party with provisions and the means 
of transport down the Nile, and the Council having subscribed £100, 
other subscriptions are invited. His plan is to proceed up the Nile 
from Khartoum. 

Starting from the western shores of the Red Sea at " Cossein," lat. 
26° N., Mr. Cyril Graham proceeded thence to Thebes, and travel- 
ing on camels for four days, arrived at that place, passing through a 
country peopled by blacks called Ababech. The country abounds in 
mineral productions, as green and red porphyry, much prized by the 
Egyptians 5,000 years ago. After remaining 15 days, Mr. Graham 
made a circuit through the desert of nearly 1,000 miles, and reached 
Cairo in 37 days. 

Mr. Anderson's arduous attempts to explore an exceedingly wooded 
country 300 miles interior from the west coast of Africa, and his dis- 
covery of what he considers the southernmost branch of the head- 
waters of the Zambesi, is noticed; also the travels of DuChaillu, an 
American naturalist, sent out by the Academy of Philadelphia. This 
traveler, during four years, made a most valuable collection in Natu- 
ral History. 

*• His travels extended to a very considerable distance in an east- 
erly direction. He found the main stream, called the Ogobai, to be 
formed by two enormous tributaries, the Rembo Apingi to the south 
and the Rembo Okandu to the north. He reached the former of 
these at an estimated distance of 350 miles of travel from the western 
coast, and found it a noble stream, 500 yards broad, from 3 to 4 
fathoms deep, and running with great force. 

*'Dr. Barth suspects the Ogobai to be the lower part of that river, 
which he made out from information as running westward many 
days' journey south from Wadai, and he believes there is a vast field 
for future discovery along the northern branch of that river, viz : tho 
llembo Okandu. DuChaillu has thus opened access to that great 
drainage of which Bowditch had already collected so much informa- 
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tion, and we have now unexpectedly found an immense river — a 
rival, perhaps, in length and importance, to either the Congo or the 
Zambesi, apparently more accessible to Europeans than either of 
them, and running into the sea at the very tcaist of Africa, (if such 
an expression be permitted,) the very place whence the central part 
of the equatorial regions of that continent may be reached at the 
least distance from the coast." 

Honorable mention is made of the travels of an Arab, Ismael 
Bonderba, educated in France, from Algeria to Ghat. The altitude 
of Ghat is 1,830 feet, considerably more than has been assigned to it 
by Overweg. 

Explorations from Liberia and by colored persons from the United 
States, arc briefly noticed. 

"Information has been received from the remarkable African Re- 
public of Liberia, that the Messrs. Amos have returned from a tour 
of observation to the Falls of the Sinoa River, which place they re- 
commend as the site of a future mission. Mr. Miller hiid just reach- 
ed Monrovia from a tour to the Golah country, where also a mission 
is contemplated. 

"A much more considerable exploring expedition has been sent 
out by the Liberians. It occupied at least six months, and appears 
to have been ably performed by the Liberian travellers, Seymour and 
Ash. Though making no pretensions to scientific acquirements, they 
have furnished a very interesting narrative, which is continued through 
many numbers of the Liberia Herald. 

" They reached the city of Quanga, situated in a mountainous region, 
a part of the Kong 3Ioun tains. Quanga is a large walled town, 2500 
paces in circumference, having five gates, from which there are 
roads leading to other cities and towns. They state this city to be 
287 miles from Monrovia, 384 from Grand Bassa, and 14 days* 
march from Sierra Leone. Sierra Leone English is understood by 
Bome of the people. 

" In the course of their journey they visited several other large and 
populous towns, having well constructed mud walls 12 feet high and 
4 thick. The scenery is described as very diversified, and in some 
places charmingly beautiful. The population of the country is re- 
markably industrious; not merely having very extensive tracts under 
cultivation and raising a great variety of crops, including rice and 
corn, but exercised in many kinds of manufacture, weaving thousands 
of yards of cotton cloth, and w^orking in iron and other metals. In 
some places the people may be considered wealthy. The women in 
one of the towns are described as beautiful; their clothing white 
cotton cloth, and their ornaments so rich that thirty dollars worth of 
gold might be worn by one person. The quantity of silver was be- 
yond the travellers' att-cmpts at estimation. 
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"Cattle, sheep, and goats, appear to abound, and some of the 
cattle are very fine. Horses, which are said not to live in Liberia, 
were seen near the city of Quanga, and are valued at from forty to 
sixty dollars. 

"It would not le doing justice to these African travellers to omit 
stating that they collected specimens and statistical informatiouy 
noticed the natural history and geology of the country, made some 
ethnological and medical observations, and enquired into the religion 
of the inhabitants. Mohamedanism has been introduced by the Man- 
dingoes, to whom these people are allied, but it seems to have a slight 
hold upon them. It is believed they would readily receive Christian 
instruction. 

" It was very evident that important commercial relations might be 
formed with the people whom these travellers visited. They received 
the strangers with almost universal kindness and interest; and the 
only serious difficulty which occurred, and which was nearly being 
fatal to both travellers, arose from their own imprudence in not suffi- 
ciently attending to the advice and direction of one of the head men, 

"A letter from Alexander Crummell, an American of African 
descent, who received a part of his education at Cambridge, has been 
forwarded to Sir R. Murchison. It was dated from Cape Palmas, 
towards the southern extremity of Liberia, and gives some particulars 
of a journey up the Cavalla River to the distance of about 85 miles, 
near which point the navigation of this fine river is interrupted by a 
fall and dangerous rapids. Other falls are said to exist 15 miles 
higher up the river." 

"Dr. Delany and Mr. Campbell experienced great advantagec in 
their African descent and appearance, and were received as Europeans 
could not have been. They obtained by formal treaty, in which they 
were assisted by the well known native African episcopal clergymen, 
Mr. Crowther and his son, the facilities and promise of toleration and 
protection which they sought for their constituents } and it must be 
added that this successful tour of nine months^ duration on the con- 
tinent of Africa cost them less than £100, which forms a striking 
contrast with our expensive expeditions." 



LIBERIA COLLEGE. 

This Institution, so needed and so promising of future good, will, 
we trust, commence its first class before the close of 1861. Its pro- 
fessors will be selected, if possible, from among our educated colored 
men. This Institution is to be a channel for the development and 
demonstration of whatever ability the colored population possess. — iY. 
Y. CoL JournaL 
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LIBERIA. 

AN ENCOURAGING ACCOUNT. 

The following letter, received at this office, aflfords much encoTirage- 
ment to the friends of Liberia. Its writer is an intelligent and re- 
liable colored resident of the western part of our State. — Coloniza- 
tion Herald^ Philadelplilay Pa, 

Coultersville, Fa., May 17, 1861. 
Dear Sir : 

I received letters from my sons in Liberia. They were pleased to 
learn of our intention to join them in that country. Poor fellows, 
how disappointed they will be about our not coming! I do not know 
that they will be more disappointed than I am ; but I could not sell 
my property here. 31y son David went in 1^53, visited us in 1859, 
and returned to Liberia in the same year. lie and myself pereuadcd 
William to go along with him. AV'^e wrote to James, the eldest 
brother, at the Sandwich Islands, and as soon as he received the 
letter, he left the ship of which he was mate, came home, and sailed 
in the Mary Caroline Stevens for 31onrovia, last May. Since his 
arrival in the ilepublic, he boujrht a farm, built a house on it, and 
was doing well. In his last letter to me, dated February 20, he 
states that he has taken charge of Payne & Yates' Liberian ship, for 
a voyage to England and along the African coast. He put his farm 
in the care of his brother William. The boys are thriving finely. I 
will do all in my power to encourage every one who wants to go to 
that noble country. It vexes me to think that my family relationship 
and property still prevents me from joining my sons in Liberia. 

David Kelly, 8r. 



THE OCEAN EAGLE. 

This fine bark aj-rived in New York April 28th, after a very pro- 
tracted voyage. She is now nearly refitted, and her owners expect 
to have her sail from this port for JMonrovia, Liberia, before the closo 
of June. The following is her report of passengers : 

licv. J. Best and lady, of Presbyterian Mission, Corisco. 
Eev. Mr. St. John, lady and" infant, Presbyterian Mission, Gaboon 
River. 

Mr. Man and wife, and two children, of Liberia. 
Mr. Lindsoy and wife, and three children, of Liberia. 

Cargo. — 3,000 gallons oil; 140 tons barwood; 29 casks malado; 
28 tons camwood ; 140 lbs. ivory. — Col, Journal. 
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JESSE SHARP — LIBERIA SUGAR. 

As an instance of honorable fidelity and successful industry, Mr. 
Jesse Sharp, a small farmer on the St. PauFs River, Mesurado 
County, Liberia, is worthy of notice. 

By letter from Hon. B. V. R. James, Probate Judge of Liberia, 
Mr. Sharp was recommended to us as a trusty, industrious member of 
the Presbyterian Church, who desired credit for a small sugar mill, 
to be paid for by shipments of sugar made on his farm. Mr. Sharp 
is a painter by trade, but not having constant employment, turned his 
spare time to sugar-cane planting. He forwarded well-attested docu- 
ments to show that he was free from debt, and owned a small farm 
and house. 

The case seemed so promising, that the Managers of the New York 
State Colonization Society authorized the necessary advance of funds, 
the more readily because he forwarded a small lot of syrup at the 
same time, for sale on account. 

The purchase was mjade in May, 1859. In 1860, and again this 
year, Mr. Sharp has faithfully forwarded consignments of malado 
(thick syrup) to us for sale — the gross proceeds of sale, amounting to 
nearly $1,000, and leaving a handsome surplus in our hands to be 
invested for him, after paying for the mill, principal and interest. 
Well done. We may confidently believe that Mr. Sharp will yet be 
a large planter, if his life j^ spared. We hope Liberia will have 
many like him, faithful and prompt. — iV. Y. Col, Journal. 



RUSSIAN EMANCIPATION. 

Some forty-two millions of the population of Russia have for a 
long -period been held as Serfs : about one-half had been liberated by 
the late Emperor Nicholas; those belonging to the imperial domain, 
and twenty millions more belonging to private proprietors, the recent 
manifesto will free. 

How mighty the consequences of this great event ! It will set in 
motion elements of improvement which, though slow, will be sure, 
and be felt through vast masses of human beings and all future 
ages. 

The 3Iethodist Missionary Advocate says: 

The following is a summary of the imperial manifesto, proclaiming 
the emancipation of the serfs, dated the 3d of March (February 19, 
O. S.,) and published this day: 

The proprietors of landed property preserve the right attached to 
the same. 

The landed proprietors are, however, to cede to the peasants for 
their permanent use the dwellings with the ground, which will be 
allotted to them anew by law, in consideration of the payment of dues. 

12 
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"The Episcopal Mission here is doing a good work. In addition 
to schools and churches supported by them, their Orphan Asylum and 
Hospital are monuments of their work in this place." * * 
He adds, "But Africa is a great field, wide enough for all denomi- 
nations. In many parts she swarms with inhabitants, who are idol- 
atrous and superstitious. * The wrath of God abideth on them/ and 
nothing but civilization and the Gospel of Christ can raise their 
moral condition, and turn them from darkness to light. These in- 
fluences must go hand in hand. The highest «ivilization cannot 
raise the soul to heaven of itself, nor can christian institutions be 
pennanently established and flourish among a people entirely ignorant 
of civilized life.'' 

Mr. Rodgers expresses earnest desires that hundreds of his people 
in this country would engage in the work of African Missions, and 
adds: 

" True, they may fall at their posts, but they may derive consola- 
tion from the thought that if they lose their lives they shall find 
them again." 

The Church Missionary Society of London regrets the failure of 
the "Sunbeam" and "Kainbow" to ascend the Niger at the last 
season, for navigation had passed, before the gun-boat arrived. The 
Rev. Mr. Qrowther writes from Lagos that the disappointment gives 
a serious blow to the missionary and commercial enterprise of Sierra 
Leone, and afibrds a matter of triumph to the slave-dealing tribes of 
the lower Niger, who will exult in having closed the river against 
legitimate commerce, while the friendly tribes around the mission 
stations and factories higher up, will be discouraged, and the mission 
agents be reduced to straits from the cutting ofi" of eommunicatioQ 
between them and the civilized and Christian world. 

The revival of religion in Jamaica has been very general and very 
wonderful. A clergyman writes to the London Missionary Society: 

"I can, at present, only record results of a general character. 
Many of the rum-shops and gambling houses, which were the greatest 
hindrances to our usefulness, have been closed; husbands and wives, 
long separated, have been reconciled; prodigal children have returned 
penitent to their parents; banns of marriage were published last 
Sabbath in some of the chapels by the score ; ministers have been 
aroused to greater diligence and zeal; the churches are being purified^ 
sinners are converted; every place of worship in this vicinity is 
crowded on the Sabbath; the demand for Bibles is beyond our power 
to supply it; all classes are compelled to give some attention to that 
Divine Power which alone could accomplish such results; and many 
*who hate the change,' are compelled to exclaim, *This is the finger 
of God.'" 
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The Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Missionary at the Gaboon, writes January 30th, 
1861 , from Fernando Po: 

" Fernando Po has improved much since I was last here, nearly six years 
since. There is now a regular Spanish Government established, with a Gov- 
ernment House, hospital, &c., and the largest and most expensive barracks on 
the African coast, .There are about one hundred and fifty white soldiers on 
shore, besides a large frigate at anchor in the harbor, which is used as a guard 
ship and marine hospital. We found also in port, two Spanish men-of-war, 
two English steam cruisers, and the United States steamer Sumpter, besides 
several English and American merchant vessels. Yesterday, the English mail 
steamer arrived from England, and the same evening departed for Cammeroons 
River. So you will judge that this is quite a business-like place, and in many 
respects an important port, as it. is the terminus of the English mail line, and 
the rendezvous of many of the American and European naval vessels. The 
present Governor is said to be a very liberal minded man, and disposed to grant 
religious liberty as far as it is in his power; but still no public Protestant reli- 
gious service is allowed, though family and private worship are not interfered 
Math. Last Friday afternoon, the Governor and other principal officials dined 
at the Consulate, and we had an opportunity to become personally acquainted 
with them. 

" We passed the Sabbath on board the United States steamer Sumpter, where, 
beneath the Stars and Stripes, we were permitted the privilege of worshipping 
God, with non€ to molest or make us afraid." 



Dr. Livingstoive on Lakes Nyenyen^ or Nyussa, wnd SMrwa^ in 

Eastern Africa. 

At a late meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Lord John Russell, of 
the Foreign Office, communicated the fact, «* that Dr. Livingstone, in company 
with Mr. C. Livingstone, Dr. Kirk, and Mr. Rae, has traced the Shire River 
up to its point of departure from Lake Nyenyesi, or Nyassa, and found that 
there were only thirty-three miles of cataract to be passed. After this inter- 
ruption the river becomes smooth again, and continued so right into the Lake, 
in lat. 140 29' S. The country adjacent to the Shire is formed of three welk 
defined terraces. The first of these is the actual valley of the river, eleyate(i 
from l,$iOO to 1,500 feet above the level of the sea, and exactly like the valley 
of the Nile at Cairo. The second terrace lies east of this, and is upwards of 
2,000 feet in altitude and three to four miles broad. The third terrace is again 
eastward of this, and exceeds 3,000 feet in altitude. It is bounded on the east 
by Lake Shirwa, and by a range of very lofty mountains. Based upon this 
last terrace is Mount Zimba, rising to an additional height of 7,000 feet. Thus 
at a few miles distance from each other very various climates exist. The 
second and third terraces were cool, and ^ven cold, and largely supplied with 
running brooks. The terraces are extensively cultivated with cotton, of foreign 
origin. No information could be obtained of the length of Lake Nyassa; that 
of Lake Shirwa is ninety miles. The two lakes are separated by a narrow 
isthmus. Thei^e was no appearance of the water of Lake Nyassa rising or 
falling much. The River Shire does not vary more than two or three feet from 
the wet to the dry season. It issues from the lake in a stream of from eighty 
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to one hundred and fifty yards broad, twelve feet deep, and running at two and 
a half knots an hour. All trade from the interior to the coast, lawful and un- 
lawful, crosses the narrow isthmus that separates the two lakes, and it is there 
that Dr. Livingstone thinks slave exportation might most easily be checked. 
The natives are intelligent, and are great agriculturists — the worst feature about 
them is frequent drunkenness, from over use of native beer and Indian hemp. 



Capt. N. B. Bedingfield, of the Royal Navy, has urged before the Royal 
Geographical Society an exploration of the Congo River. He says this river 
has no bar, but 150 fathoms of water at its mouth, and is navigable for sea- 
going ships for 100 miles. As an outlet for trade, he thinks the Congo has 
great advantages over the Zambesi. He imputes the great sickness in Captain 
Tucker's expedition in 181.5, to ignorance of the mode of treating the fever, 
and to neglect of all precautionary means of health. He believes the Congo to 
be as healthy as any other river in Africa, and the peculiar dryness of the at- 
mosphere mentioned by Prof. Smith, would make it likely to be more ao. 
Prof. Smith (at the point where the expedition was obliged to turn back,) says: 
** We are at the beginning of a country evidently capable of extensive cultiva- 
tion, with navigable rivers, abundance of provisions for sale, and an increased 
population;*' and Captain Tucky adds, <* It is a magnificent river, three miles 
wide, with the most beautiful scenery, equal to anything on the banks of the 
Thames." Commanders Hunt and Meresby ascended this river in 1857, 130 
miled in six days, and without sickness. Capt. Bedingfield advises that the 
expedition should arrive in September; Mr. J. J. Monteiro, who has been two 
years in Angola, thinks May much better. He thought the Portuguese slave 
traders would not oppose the expedition. 

Archdeacon Mackenzie said, of the two communications which had been 
read, that the one relating to the Congo was the more interesting to himself. 
That river possessing, as it did, a better mouth and a better harbor than any 
other river south of the equator in Africa, certainly seemed to offer a great 
opening into the interior. But instead of giving up the 2^mbesi Mission, as 
the paper recommended, he would suggest another mission to the country of 
Congo, as well. He did not see how they could interfere with each other, for 
they would be far apart, there being a distance of two thousand miles across 
from sea to sea. 

Mr. Crawford, P. R. G. S , said, the Zambesi was not really, commercially 
speaking, a navigable river at all, while the Congo certainly was. What Capt. 
Bedingfield said about cotton might be set aside, for it was idle to suppose that 
Fav.iges would even cultivate it so as to render it valuable for commercial pur- 
poses. But there were many things they could produce, and among them was 
the ground nut, which produced an excellent oil. Still more important was the 
palm, from which we obtained the well known palm oil. This oil was more 
valuable than olive oil itself, and we imported 20,000 tons of it in 1858, of the 
value of one and a half millions of pounds sterling. The cultivation of this 
palm — the Elais Guinniensis of Botanists — has done more towards the sup- 
pression of slavery [slave trade] than all the navies of France, England, and 
America, have together; for the slave trade had already actually ceased whert 
the trade in palm oil was most active. 
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The Zambesi Missicyns. 

At the solicitation of Dr. Livingstone, the London Missionary Society, which 
w composed of different denominations of Christians, resolved to establish two 
new missions, one on the north side of the Zambesi, and the other on the south 
«ide. In accordance with this plan, Messrs. Sykes, Thomas, McKenzie, and 
Price, lefc England in June, 1858, for Cape Town, where they were met by 
Messrs. Moffat and Helmore, men of large experience in the missionary work. 
The party proceeded to Kuruman, the station of Mr. Moffat, arriving there in 
December, 1858. In 1859, Messrs. Thomas, Sykes, and John Moffat, accom- 
panied by the veteran Robert Moffat, proceeded to the country of Moselecatse, 
King of the Matebele; and after many difficulties, succeeded in establishing 
themselves at Nyate, at the close of 1859. Messrs. Helmore and Price were 
to labor among the Makololo, beyond the Zambesi; and they succeeded in 
reaching their destination in due time, accompanied by Tabe, an excellent na- 
tive teacher, who had assisted Mr. Helmore at Lekattong. The first accounts 
from this second party were favorable; but on the 12th of November, 1860, 
Mr. Robert Moffat wrote from Kuruman^ announcing the temporary abandon- 
ment of its place, in the most painful circumstances. A malignant fever had 
invaded the missionary circle at Linyanti, distant eight days from Victoria 
Falls; and Mr. and Mrs. Helmore, with two children, a child of Mr. Price, 
the devoted Tabe, and two other natives, have died. By the latest report, a 
«on of Tabe was also in a dying state. 

Dr. Livmgstone arrived at Victoria Falls on the 8th of August. He was 
deeply affected, of course, by the calamities which had befallen the mission 
among the Makololo, and regretted that he had not arrived at an earlier day, 
as he had confidence in his mode of treating the fever. 



The Revival in Jamaica, 

In April, 1859, Rev. Mr. Prince, a Moravian missionary in Jamaica, de- 
airing to increase the flagging interest in his Sunday Schools, applied to friends 
in New York for aid. A Youths* Library and other publications of the Ame- 
rican Tract Society, to the amount of !22,500 pages, were sent to him, which 
were warmly welcomed. He has recently written a letter, giving very interest- 
ing particulars of the wonderful revival in Jamaica, from which we make the 
following extracts: 

" You will rejoice," he says, " to hear that we are in the midst of a glorious 
awakening, and that this benighted people, so despised and degraded, are being 
favored with copious showers of righteousness. Since the Lodiana invitation 
to prayer was made known, special prayers have been offered here for the out- 
pouring of God's Holy Spirit, the results of which we are now witnessing in a 
mighty revival of religion. Our churches are filled to overflowing with anxious 
souls; hardened, stubborn hearts bend low at the foot of the Cross. At the 
close of a deeply interesting meeting, no person seemed willing to leave the 
church yard; numbers congregated under a large fig-tree, and several young 
converts were exhorting others to turn to Jesus; strong women writhed under 
the conviction of guilt; strong men trembled, and with agonizing groans con- 
fessed their sins, and entreated the prayers of the missionary; and from tht 
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time the meeting began until evening, our ears were filled with the cries of 
distressed souls. It was a day ever to be remembered. 

*< On another occasion, when 1 had been preaching at a distant mission 
station, I saw on my return several waiting by the roadside, who had been in 
deep distress on account of their sins, but who now ran to tell me their ;oy at 
having found Christ. Numbers of the boys and girls who attend Sabbath 
School came to testify their joy at having: a share in Christ's atonement. Their 
faces beamed with happinesi?, they could scarcely contain themselves. 

" iVIany of those who are converted go through great and severe bodily and 
mental excitement and agitation, which is succeeded by exuberant joy when 
they have found peace in believing. 

** All our stations but one have been visited, as far as we have heard, and 
the fire of God 's Spirit in spreading to all parts of the island, and among all 
classes of men. Our Sabbath School now overflows with children, and our 
teachers are full o^love and zeal.*' 



Africa. — The minutes of the Liberia Conference, just received, report 1,319 
members and 82 probationers, against 1,447 members and 89 probationers last 
year. But there are two appointments, Heddington and Robertsville, from 
which no returns were made. There have been two deatljs in the Conference, 
Rev. A. D. Williams and Rev. S. J. Matthews; and one member. Rev. Sam- 
uel Williams, has returned to the United States. Four of their elective men 
have become superannuated, namely, J. S. Payne, H. B. Matthews, Othello 
Richards, and B. R. Wilson; none have located, withdrawn, or been expelled. 
Two of the preachers received on trial are natives, of native parentage; were 
taken from the ** bush" and educated in our mission schools. Among the re- 
solutions passed by the Conference was the following: 

Resolved, That we most cordially and respectfully, as well as affectionately 
and earnestly, invite the Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to visit us in the fall of the present year, if 
possible, or at some other period, as early as may be convenient to him. 

We had the pleasure to take H. J. Roberts, M. D., by the hand last week. 
This gentleman came out in the ** M. C. Stevens," and we regret to say was 
obliged to hurry away in consequence of an attack of hemorrhage of the lungs. 
Dr. Roberts is well entitled to the best attentions of any of our friends who may 
meet with him, not only on account of his personal worth, but in view of his 
relations, being a brother of Rev. J. W. Roberts, one of our most effective 
preachers, and a presiding elder in Liberia; and a brother also of Ex-President 
Roberts, who for so many years served the Republic as its chief magistrate. 
Bishop Burns says of the doctor, " He has more to do with the acclimation and 
health of our missionaries than any other man in the Republic." — Metltodist 
Missionaiy Advocate. 

Rev. T. Bourne has just returned to this country from England, where he 
has been laboring in the cause of African civilization. We learn that he has 
been successful in deepening the interest felt in Great Britain for Africa. 



We have heard of the safe arrival of the Bishop of Sierra Leone; and letters 
received lately, announce that the party sent by the Oxford and Cambridgt 
Missionary Society to Central Africa, have arrived at the Cape. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Death of Dr. D. M. Reese. — At a meeting of the faculty of the New York 
Medical College and Charity Hospital, held on Wednesday the 15ih instant, 
Prof. J. M. Carnochan was called to the chair, and Prof. R. Ogden Doremus 
appointed secretary. 

Professors Raphael and Budd submitted the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, an All-Wise Providence has removed from our midst, our friend 
and colleague Prof. David M. Reese, M. D., LL. D., therefore, 

1st. Resolved, That the faculty and trustees of the College, while they bow in 
humble submission to the decrees of the omnipotent Ruler of the Universe, 
feel that the loss sustained by this Institution in the death of their late colleague 
is such that time can only efface. 

2d. Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathies to the bereaved widow 
and relations of the deceased, in the irreparable loss which they have sustained. 

3d. Resolved, That the usual badge of mourning be worn by the members of 
the faculty of this Institution, and his professional chair be draped in mourning 
for the space of thirty days. 

4th. Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be sent to the 
family of the deceased, and published in the Medical Journal and daily papers 
of the city. 



Bark Edward^ for Liberia. 

On Wednesday, the- 24th of April, the Bark Edward, chartered by the firm 
of Johnson, Turpin & Dunbar, of Liberia, sailed for Monrovia from this port 
with a full cargo of goods. 

Seven emigrants, from this city and Williamsburgh, took passage in the 
Edward. These were — Peter W. Downing, 29 years; dementia S. Downing, 
23 years; Mrs. Sarah Luca, 21 years; Miss Annie Paulson, 22 years; Cleve- 
land 0. Luca, 25 years; Elizabeth Warwick Luca, 20 years; Clarence Chase 
Luca, 3 years. 

A nephew of Mr. Turpin, young Howard, from Boston, went out to join 
him. George Brown, a highly recommended engineer, went out under contract 
with that firm, to serve 8s engineer on the Seth Grosvenor steamer. Messrs. 
William M. Davis and W. W. Peacher, of Liberia, took return passage in the 
Edward. The Edward was commanded by Captain Mclntyre, who is familiar 
with the African trade, and, we trust, is now well on her voyage. — W. F. Col. 
Journal. 



Population of the United States. 

The following table has been furnished by the Superintendent of the Census 
at Washington, for the purpose of apportioning members of Congress in the 
various States. The ratio of representation for a member of Congress k 
127,216. 
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joyed a wide circulation, namely, " Letters to a Son in the Ministry," " Do- 
mestic Education," and "A Tour in France, Great Britain, and Belgium." 
He was also the active friend and advocate of all works of enlarged charity and 
benevolence. Dr. Hunriphrey was the father of the Rev. Dr. E. P. Humphrey, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Danville, Kentucky, and of the Rev. 
Z. M. Humphrey, of Chicago, Illinois. 



Reports from Russia state that on the announcement that the Serfs were 
liberated, the people desired to rush en masse to thank the Czar. In the even- 
ing, in all the theatres, the national anthem, " God save the Czar," was de- 
manded with thunders of applause. The news was received the next day at 
Moscow with tears of joy, and the people offered up prayers for the Czar. 
When the news reached a great manufacturing village, at the request of the 
Mayor and police to go in a body to the Church, they all threw themselves on 
their knees, weeping for joy, and offered up prayers for the Emperor with the 
utmost fervor. 



The English Baptists are laboring with success at Victory and the Camer- 
oons, (Western Africa.) Rev. Mr. Rofi', of the Scotch Mission, is laboring at 
Old Calabar. The King has become a member of the Mission Church. At 
his father's death many of the people were sacrificed. At Gatoone there were 
ten or twelve candidates for admission to the Church. 



The Grave of**L. E. L."— The absence of any thing to mark the grave where 
the unfortunate L. E. L. lies buried at Cape Coast Castle, has been the subject 
of comment by all who have visited it. The neglect is now removed. A Latin 
cross of marble, with the simple letters L. E. L., now marks the spot where 
that ill-fated and accomplished lady reposes. On the night of Sunday, March 
3d, his Excellency Governor Andrews, attended by the officers of the civil and 
military departments, proceeded to the grave at the poetical hour of nine o'clock. 
The Governor made a short address, stating that the object was simply to mark 
the grave, so that strangers and visitors might have no difficulty in finding it, 
and concluded by laying the cross, which is of white marble, three feet and 
four inches lon«: bv two feet and six inches wide. 



Jlfrican Shifts for Money. — Amongst the numerous benefits which civilization 
confers upon us is that of money, or a ** circulating medium." We have coins 
of gold, silver, or copper, each of a certain value, which no one dares to dis- 
pute. But the African traveller meets with endless difficulties about his money; 
and the natives themselves are often sorely perplexed on this matter. The 
trouble and inconvenience which it gives, are often very great. The people of 
one town will frequently not acknowledge what goes for money in the next 
town; and the farmer will not take the same thing for his corn that the trader 
takes; so that a person may have to sell and buy several times before he can 
get what lie wants. And it requires a camel to carry as much money as we 
could put into the smallest purse. Other inconveniences will appear in the 
sequel. 

Coin has been introduced, to a certain extent, into settlements of the western 

coast of Africa. Yet this is little known out of the colonies. The native tribes 

ordering upon them have other standards of value, if such they may be called. 
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In one place, they count by so many "bars," referring to "bars of iron, 
which are of great value to them. So they reckon that an ounce of gold or 
silver, or an elephant's tooth, or a lump of wax, is worth so many *• bars." 
Here they are really deceived, since the value of iron is changeable, and the 
price also depends on the quality. So, in one part of the interior, they used to 
count by one pound of copper, which is subject to the same disadvantages. 

In most parts of the Gold Coast, and among bordering tribes, the cowrie, a 
small shell, is the ordinary coin. But this is of no real value, and may be re- 
fused in the very next village. Dr. Barth tells us that the cowrie is, neverthe- 
less, introduced into some of the chief towns of the interior. He found it to be 
one of the circulating mediums of Kukuwa, the capital of Bornu, a very large 
and powerful kingdom, which he explored. One pound sterling was equal to 
about 12,000 cowries; consequently, 50 of them were equal to one penny. He 
saw a merchant count 500,000 of these little shells. They were not strung to- 
gether, as on the coast, in strings of one hundred, but were counted out singly. 
And, though chiefs and governors use rush sacks, containing 20,000 cowries 
each, yet nobody would receive them without counting them over. One hun- 
dred thousand, or about eight guineas value, were reckoned a load for an ordi- 
nary camel. So that if a person wished to travel with «f 100, he must have 
twelve camels to carry his cash, if it was in cowries. 

It will thus be seen how much civilization helps commerce, in furnishing a 
standard and portable coin, or medium of circulation. — The Lthure Hour, 



Judicious Sentiments. 

An in\pulse toward emigration to Africa has sprung up in the minds of the 
more competent and intelligent of our colored population. An evidence of this 
gratifying change is afforded by the following letter from one of the most 
liberally educated colored men in Pennsylvania: 

** ( have to regret that 1 did not choose Liberia as my home when I first 
started in life. Be assured it was only my ignorance of the true condition of 
my people in this country, that prevented me from leaving this land for the 
fatherland, in 1850. Up to that time 1 had never mingled in colored society, 
indeed never seen fifty different colored people in my life, hence 1 knew nothing 
of the many, and, as 1 believe, only insurmountable difficulties to our elevation 
here, inherent in our very mental, moral and social constitution, though induced 
by the foul oppression and degradation to which we, as a race, have been so 
long subjected. A people united in heart and purpose, possessed of true man- 
hood and a firm will, can rise anywhere, in spite of oppression and all external 
pressure; but a people divided among themselves, with their manhood crushed 
and the will rendered weak and vacillating by constant defeat and disappoint- 
ment, can best rise in that country where the fewest obstacles are offered to the 
efforts of their enfeebled powers." 

These are true sentiments well expressed. They present the whole merits of 
the case. Colonization rests on the immovable basis, that a people " can best 
rise in that country where the fewest obstacles are offered to the efforts of their 
enfeebled powers." The United States are a monument of this principle and 
the thirst for religious liberty. Why should the American people of color not 
be animated by the same ennobling desires? — Colonizalion Htrald. 
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RECEIPTS. 



[June, 1861,] 



When Garibaldi, the famous Italian liberator, placed his son nt a Protestant 
school near Liverpool, he said, on taking leave of him, *< The Bible is the 
cannon that will liberate Italy." Powder and shot sometimes seem necessary 
to clear the way, but the Bible furnishes the right ammunition to secure true 
freedom. ** And I recommend all Italians," he says, «<to read the Bible, for 
it is the book that will make Italy free." 



KECEIPTS OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
From the 2i)t/i of April to the 20th of Ma?/, 1861. 



VERMONT. 
By Rev. F. Butler— $64.G-2— 

Castlcton — C. S. Sherinnii, Calvin 
Griswold, .$10 each, Benjamin F. 
Adams, §.% J. Adams, C. M. Wil- 
lard, :$3 each, W. C. Guernsey, 
T. VV. nice, H. Griswold, Hon. 
K. A. Higley, lion. Ziniri Howe, 
,$•3 nacli, G. Buel, 50 cents ... 41 50 

Thetford— Cong. Church and Society, 
hy Rev. L. Tenney, iy9.1:2, Dea. 
1). W. Closson,$2 1112 

Well's River— Cong. Church and So- 
ciety, additional, by Rev. S. M. 
Plimpton, 1 00 

Woodstock— linn. Jacob Collamer, $5, 
Miss Tucker, $-2, L. A.xMarsh, 
K^q., Mrs. Charles S. Dana, MrtJ. 
O. Billings, Mrs. J. Clement, ^L 
each 11 00 

Fairhavcn — Collection in Congrepa- 
tional Church, by Rev. Edward 
W. Hooker, D. D., Pastor ... 5 00 



Mrs. E. A. Ward, E. H. Roberts, 
Mrs. Col. Manstield, each $5, 
Mrs. E. T. B. Stedman, Mrs. 
J(ma. Barnes, each $3, Mna. Sarah 
Spencer, Rev. J. L. Dudley, each 
ffij Miss Mary H. Hulbe'rt, B. 
Douglass, Rev. Dr. Coleman, J. 
H. Sumner, Miss E. A. Selden, 
Mrs. Charlotte Johnson, Mrs.Oeo. 

O. Russell, each $1 

Grcen?cuA— Legacy of Misa Sarah 
Lewis, by Theodore L. Mason 
and Alfred Edwards, Ex'rs. . . 



59 00 



500 00 



69 62 
CONXECTICIJT. 
By Rev. John Orcutt— §240— 
Kcw Haven— Vrof. E. E. Salisburj', 
§25, President Woolsey, N. Peck, 
each .$.% E. B. Bowditch, A. 
Bradley, A. Treat, Mrs. Bristol, 
Dr. K. H. Bishop, Wm. Atwater, 
M. G. Elliott, Miss Mary Dutton, 
each $3, Mrs. Chaplin, L. Ro- 
bert!, A. F. Uamcs, each §2, C. 

Galpin, §1 66 00 

Westvillc—Mr. Sperry 1 00 

Hartford— G. B. Corning 1 00 

SujfieW— Miss Maria Hanchett, $5, 
H. P. Kent, L. Z. tfikes, J. P. 
Sikes, Abel King, each $2, Chas. 
Mather, \V. H. Hemingway, each 

$1 15 00 

Enfield— Col. Hazard, $10, Dr. Grant, 
$.3, Mrs. A. VV. Adams, JiUko 
Watson, each {52, Miss H. Alice 
Hamilton, ^L.'iO, Master L. W. 
Adams, 50 cents, Jabez Parsons, 
M emnon Kingsbury, Dr.Converse, 
Mrs. C. E. Howe, Dea. Parsons, 
each $1, O. G. Carrier, Mrs. 
Belcher, each 50 cents .... 27 00 
Stamford— K. More wood, Mrs. J. Fur- 
gerson, George Elder, R. Swart- 
wout, each $5. Mrs. G»:o. Brown, 
§3, Mrs. M. E. Rogers, D. Weed, 

»;ach §1 25 00 

West .4ion— Dwiglit Humphrey . . 6 00 
Greenwich— Wins J^arah Mead, Aug- 
ustus Meail, Mrs. Mary E. Mason, 
each .-JIO, Rev. Mark Mead, Thos. 
A. :Me«d.each .«5, Oliver Mead, 
$3, Zaccheus M>-ad, Isaac Lvon, 
each <?2, P. Button, $\ . . ' . . 48 00 
Middl'^to^rn—U. G. Hubbard, $10, 
R.jv. Jer. Taylor, E. A. Russell, 



NEW YORK. 

By Rev. B. O. Plimptoo— §55— 

Portland — E. Fay, Eliza Young, each 

$5. Jamestoton—Dr. L.V. Artell, 

$10, Sundry persons, $30. Sin- 

clairsville—H. Sears, $5 . . . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Brovmsville—Mra. L. Bowman, . . 
By Rev. B. O. Plimpton— $47— 

Waterford—S. A. Austin, Rev. J. P. 
Bradford, E. A. Weaver, L. Hut- 
rhins, J. S. King, $1 each, J. 
Hanpy, B. G. Morse, S. Pollooky 
$1.50 each. Union Mills — Rev. U. 
F. Keeler, $2, Otheray$1.50. Ger- 
ard— Martha. Barrett and L. Nich- 
ols, $5 each. Harbor Creek — E. 
Slater, W. C. Crum. J. Snow, 
each $1, John Hay, 50 cents, £. 
Morehead, $10, T. Clark and J. 
Morehead, each $5 



740 00 



OHIO. 

By Rev. B. O. Plimpton— S19«58— 

Jishtahula—D. Caldwell, D. W. Gary, 

$5 each. »Stwater — EUz. Bennett, 

$5, D. Morse and others, $2.44. 

i^crf/ord— $2.14 
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Colonization UMleetings, 

AND 

ADDRESSES OF THE REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, 

OF LIBERIA. 

The Rev. John Orcutt, Travelling Secretary of the Society, has 
with the approbation of the Executive Committee of the Society, for- 
tunately obtained the consent of the Rev. Alexander Crummell, 
of Liberia, to spend a portion of the time of his brief visit to the 
United States in making addresses on the condition and prospects of 
that Republic and of the African Race. These subjects occupied the 
thoughts of Mr. Crummell very much while in Liberia, and some 
discourses upon them received high commendations, while his recent 
addresses in New York, Boston, and other northern cities, have fully 
sustained his reputation. "The second meeting (says Mr. Orcutt) 
in Boston, on Friday, was the fullest and best Colonization Meeting 
I have ever attended in that city. Yesterday, June 2d, he addressed 
a large audience of colored people here, making, I am told, a very 
favorable impression." 

From Concord, N. H., Mr. Orcutt wrote on the 16th ult., "I am 
here to attend the annual meeting of the New Hampshire Coloniza- 
tion Society, with Mr. Crummell. We had a capital meeting. Mr. 
Crummell will do the cause good service I have no doubt that a 
large number of emigrants will be ready to embark from New York 
in November. I have already had several additional applications 
from Connecticut." 

The following extracts from communications from our respected 
and earnest friend and Agent, the Rev. Franklin Butler, who 

13 
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occupies Vermontj New Hampshire^ and Maine, show that Africa i* 
remembered by many warm hearts even in these stormy times : 

Windsor, Vt., June 18, 1861. 
Rev. and Dear Sib : 

YcWr very kind favor of the lltb ult. came duly to land. I hjwre 
delayed reply for the purpose of looking more carefully to the indi- 
cations of Providence respecting our cause. When I last wrote you, 
the heavens appeared to be tilled with darkness for our cause, 
and the earth resounded with thunder-tones. Since that time the 
clouds have slightly lifted, and the clear blue sky is now and then 
distinctly visible. The great outburst of the terrible storm upon oar 
country is passed, and the public mind is becoming comparatively 
quiet. We are preparing for the war. The benevolent are of course 
beginning to think also of the great causes of religion and humanity, 
and are casting about to see what they can do for good objects. 

Thus far, since the commencement of the civil struggle, our friend? 
have held fast their integrity, and have doae well towards sustaining 
our work. The past month even shows an increase. I have ke^jt 
steadily at my post, preaching every Sabbath and collecting what I 
could — not knowing what a day might bring forth of difficulty for 
our enterprise. Every body is eager to hear. The times are rapidly 
converting men to our work, though it is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain money. I have therefore as yet found no place for a tempo- 
rary st«pe/isto7i; indeed I have been exceedingly reluctant to suspends 
Such a course would be very injurious to future success. If the 
agent and officers falter, who may not falter? Confidence, and reso- 
lution, and perseverance, are essential to the greatest influence in our 
behalf. * * 

Our annual meeting, which took place last week in Concord, N. H., 
indicates no disposition in the New Hampshire Colonization Society 
to fall back. The zeal and liberality there manifested are truly en- 
couraging. 

The annual meeting, also, of the Maine Society, is at hand; and I 
cannot persuade myself to retire from the fieW until at least after the 
annual meetings of 1861. That the contributions will come up to 
the amount of last year, it is perhaps hardly reasonable to expect; 
yet there are good friends who will not diminish their gifts; and even 
if less money is collected, we may, I believe, more easily sow good 
seed for b. future harvest, than at any former period for many years. 
The Lord by his providence is compelling people to look calmly and 
earnestly at Liberia, and her promises to Africa and her children; 
and I should seriously doubt the wisdom of ceasing now to speak m 
behalf of our enterprise, whatever may be the present returns in 
money. The public eye is turned toward us, the public ear is open 
to us, and the benevolent hand is not wholly closed. Patriotism itf 
beginning to make distinct utterance for us; and the time cannot be 
far distant when she will enforce our claims to charitable aid with a 
voice that cannot fail to open the hand. 
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I go, on the last of this week or first of next, to Maine ; and shall 
there consult with some of our friends, and will write you again ere 
long. Meanwhile, if you have any counsel to impart I shall be 
thankful to receive it. Portland will be my head-quarters while 
there, but letters directed to Windsor will always reach me in a short 
time. 

The meeting at Concord was decidedly the best which we have had 
in my field. Some account of it will appear in the Congregational 
Journal. 

May God bless you and our noble friends at Washington, and 
prosper the great work to which we are devoted. 

Most truly yours, 

FRANKLIN BUTLER, 
Rev. R. R. GuRLEY. 

In a more recent letter to the Financial Secretary Mr. Butler 
eays : • 

" I never knew such a time as the present for readiness to hear on 

Colonization. Every body's eyes and ears open — ^but 

gets the money just now. The times are making converts to our 
cause. 

"Our late meeting at Concord was an eminent success. New 
Hampshire is waking up. What Maine will do I can hardly con- 
jecture, yet I doubt not something will be done. * * 

"I hope to have Mr. Crummell down-east, at the annual meeting, 
or at least to do some service in Portland." 

It may be proper that we should invite all the friends of the 
American Colonization Society to forget not its interests, but consider 
them the more, when many from necessity and more through the 
urgency of other demands upon their means and the temptations of 
the day, are tempted to postpone their consideration. • Let not the 
cause perish, for the blessing of ages and races^ and countries, is 
in it! It rises high above the transitory, and is a seed for an un- 
limited and endless growth. It belongs to Him whose Kingdom is 
an everlasting Kingdom, and of whose dominion there shall be no end. 



From the Congregational Journal, 

meeting of new HAMPSHIRE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire Colonization Society 
was held in the South Congregational Church, Concord, on the even- 
ing of the 13th inst. 

Rev. Dr. Burroughs, of Portsmouth, the President of the Society, 
in the chair. 

The meeting was opened by singing the hymn, "Watchman, tell 
us of the night," &c., succeeded by prayer by Rev. H. E. Parker; 
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after whicli the President remarked, to the effect, ttat the character' 
of the Society was most noble, and though not strictly religious, it 
did give play to some of the highest sensibilities and best feelings of 
the christian. And that it ofiered a grand stage upon which all the 
friends of the African race might act a part. It gave every facility 
to their northern friends to ameliorate their condition — and it re- 
ceived the favor of the South. 

The first object of the Society was to relieve those in America who 
are free or shall become free, from the load of public opinion which 
weighs them down, and from the invidious distinctions which they 
have been obliged to endure. They have not a happy home here, 
and this Society proposes to give them one, to place them in their 
own — ^their God given home — to establish them in Africa — ^their 
dear, their "Father Land,'' and which is indeed a beautiful country; 
and that the ulterior object of the Society was the complete regener- 
ation of Afyca. 

The President closed by introducing Joseph B. Walker, Esq., of 
Concord, who was appointed delegate to represent this Society al 
Washington in January last. 

Mr. W. said : — My experience at the convention at Washington^ 
gave me a new view of the reality and magnitude of the Society. I 
had long known that it had a name and a kind of existence, and had 
felt favorably towards it, but had never so realized its importance 
before. He closed by saying that this Society was the parent of 
Liberia. 

Rev. Alexander Crummell, a colored gentleman from Liberia, was 
then introduced, and while delivering a very interesting address, in 
substance said : The eyes of the whole civilized world appear at 
length to be turned toward Africa. Those who have travelled dTer 
the continent have endeavored to find out the great secret which has 
seemed to shut her out, as it were, from the civilized world. 

There is need for interest in Africa, for she stands almost alone in 
darkness, and divorced from all enlightened nations. But that pre- 
cept, " Go ye into all the world," embraced Africa. How can she 
be brought up and out where the light of civilization and truth can 
shine in upon her and chase away the darkness ? Trade alone cannot 
do it ', the graves of the noble white men sent as missionaries, scat- 
tered here and there along her borders, show that for them a mission 
of mercy is a mission of death; and yet Africa must be evangelized, 
christianized, as much so as this country. 

The first experience of those who labored to establish the colony 
was discouraging. They had to struggle against sickness occasioned 
by change and exposure; against troubles brought upon them by the 
slave trade; and they were disheartened and oppressed; but all that 
is no reason for believing the enterprise to be impracticable. Such 
is the history of all new countries. It was so with California and 
Australia, with their healthy climate, and especially so with our own 
country, and you cannot plant a colony without anticipating these 
disadvantages. 
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Our people have recently taken courage and show more activity. 
They now cultivate about 500,000 coffee trees. The demand for 
coffee has increased, and they have increased their efforts, and coffee 
has become quite an export, and I think will be more so, as the coffee 
tree grows spontaneously. In 1853 there was not a pound of sugar 
produced in the Republic. Our attention was called to the subject 
in 1855, and now we are exporting sugar and molasses to England 
and America, and export it too in our own vessels, of which we have 
about thirty. We export ivory and palm oil also, the latter of which 
is destined to become a staple of great importance; and as the de- 
mand and the means for trade and manufacture extend,- just so fast 
new desires and new motives are awakened, and industry and order 
ensue. And Africans will work. I have known them to come from 
the back country a distance of twenty-five days' travel, bringing 
loads of ivory and palm oil on their backs. Our exports at a single 
port last year amounted to about $190,000, our imports to about 
$140,000. Politically considered, we have a republican government, 
choose our President once in two years; have a Legislature of two 
branches, and an organized militia; but no division into States, and 
consequently no disputes about State rights. We extend protection 
over a country 500 miles on the coast and 200 into the interior, and 
to all are secured the right of trial by jury. Those returned from this 

country are about 15,000 ; whole number of inhabitants about ■; 

and we carried and use your language with us, which is being spread 
somewhat among the tribes of the continent, for they urge us to take 
and educate their children. 

Before I stop I suppose you will want to know if I believe we are 
to become a great, civilized, prosperous nation. There are many 
things that may hinder, but I shall answer, yes ! An epidemic may 
sweep away our population; wars and other calamities may overcome 
us. But these are possibilities, not probabilities. I believe God has 
gracious designs for Africa. His precept is being obeyed, and the 
(jospel is being preached in nearly all the world successfully; the 
islands of the sea are being christianized to a great extent, and nations 
are almost literally "born in a day." And Africa, so long borne 
down in darkness, in slavery, and in unjust judgment of men, I be- 
lieve is about to receive the compassionate blessings of Heaven, and 
to have her rights among the nations, by which she has been wronged, 
vindicated at length by a just and merciful God; and I believe Li- 
beria is one instrument by which He has blessed and will bless Africa 
to this end. I cannot believe he has led us on thus far in this noble 
enterprise, until we have begun to see and feel the genial influences 
of light and truth softening and scattering the thick darkness, and 
that he will now forsake us — for God takes no step backwards. And 
I see other reasons for believing that we shall become christianized 
and as honorable as we have been oppressed and despised. 

The African is very susceptible to religious impressions; is devo- 
tional, and the Gospel, which is the chief corner-stone of all national 
greatness, is readily received. Her inhabitants are of the highest 
order of men, physically, also, however contrary that may be to tb.6 
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commonly received opinion among the nations; and more, they have 
and will continue for a long time to have the benefits derived from 
experience as bondmen, in a nation of the highest intelligence, and 
the most choice political institutions, and who in spite of their posi- 
tions have participated somewhat in the joys of independence. 

With this experience as bondmen comes the benefit of affliction, 
which humbles a people, and brings them where God can safely honor 
them and make them great. God always afflicts and humbles a peo- 
ple before he exalts them. It was especially so with the Jews, and 
with your own ancestors, and in this way old civilizations are done 
away, and new and higher orders of civilization are introduced. It 
is sometimes so in nature. The insect is imprisoned in the chrysalis 
before he can wear the gorgeous apparel of the butterfly. I believe 
that God is about to plant a new germ of civilization in Africa, and 
that we are fast rising to that lofty position designed by God for us. 

Hon. N. G. Upham was then introduced, and spoke with great 
zeal and force, after having introduced the following resolution : 

^^ Resolved, That the importance of African Colonization is made 
eminently distinct and impressive, by passing events in this country 
and the encouragements of Providence in Africa, and that the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise is imperatively demanded, as well 
by true patriotism as by pure philanthropy and religion." 

In his remarks this very appropriate truth was presented for the 
encouragement of the friends of Colonization. He said : — There iB 
an important truth found in the history of nations : and that is, a 
people in its first struggles for nationality is never properly appreci- 
ated by the nations living simultaneously. 

Rev. Mr. Orcutt remarked, that he hoped the time had come when 
it was unnecessary for one to apologize for being a Colonizationist. 

The President then read the following resolution : 

" Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be tendered to the 
Rev. Alexander Crummell, for the able and interesting address de- 
livered by him before the Society this evening." 

On motion of Dr. Stone, the officers of last year were re-elected. 
The meeting was full, and the exercises throughout were of a high 
and impressive character. 

On motion the meeting dissolved. 



THE CHRISTIAN CONSTITUTION OP LIBERIA. 

Rev. Mr. Orcutt, in a sermon last Sabbath in the South Church, Con- 
cord, N. H., stated that the Constitution of the Republic of Liberia was 
more christian than that of any other nation on earth. This appears from 
the fact that the Constitution makes it the duty of the Government 
to extend the blessings of civilization and Christianity as far as it 
shall be able, throughout the benighted continent of Africa. The 
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Lil^eria Constitution establishes no union of church and state, but a 
union of Christianity and state; and for this reason, if for no other, 
we believe God will preserve and prosper that Kepublic, and make it 
one day the glory of the world. Jf the 200,000,000 of black men 
inhabiting the continent of Africa shall be ever christianized, it must 
be done mainly through the agency of black men," Mr. Orcutt thought 
that, " The providence of God points christians and philanthropists 
in this country to the Christian Kepublic of Liberia, as the basis 
of successful missionary operations upon the continent, and fore- 
shadows the time when the African race will rise to a respectability 
and a commanding influence among the races of the human family. — 
Cong, Journal. 



. FROM LIBERIA. 

We have received brief despatches from President Benson, bear- 
ing dates to May 14, 1861 : 

Government House, 

Monrovia^ April 27, 1861. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 

I addressed you a few lines this month, via England, which no 
doubt will have reached you ere this does. Since then, I have noth- 
ing of importance to write. It is very likely (though not fully de- 
cided) I will have the quarterly reports of Commissioners of Recap- 
tured Africans published quarterly, instead of awaiting the session of 
the Legislature; especially as friends abroad are very desirous, I am 
certain, to know how they are getting on, — especially our co-laborers, 
the American Colonization Society. Taking all things under con- 
sideration, I am pleased with their improvement and present condi- 
tion; and I hope it will not be long before funds will be comeatable, 
by which w€ may be able to erect the contemplated Receptacle and 
completely inaugurate our system of training. 

The Superintendent of Grand Bassa County is progressing with 
the interior settlement, (Finley,) and I have instructed him to co- 
operate, and on certain occasions to consult with your agent there; 
and above all things to try and get on harmoniously, which I hope 
will be the case. * * * 

I hope peace and quietude are once more restored in the United 
States, and that the present Administration may have an unparalleled 
rule of prosperity and peace. * * * 

Being greatly pressed with business, I close by subscribing myself, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

STEPHEN A. BENSON. 
Rev. R. R. GuRLEY. 
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Government House, 

Monrovia, May 14, 1861. 
Rev. and Dear Sir : 

I wrote to you a few days ago by Captain Webber, whicli will have 
no doubt reached you ere this will. I then informed you that it was 
a matter of regret, that for want of funds it was impossible to have 
the recap tives' Receptacles erected. Yet I indulge the hope that 
many more weeks will not elapse before we shall be informed that we 
can draw under the contract the instalment due on the same.*!* * * 
I have fully determined to suffer no drafts to be drawn on account of 
the recaptives, until we are notified that we can do so; which we 
sincerely hope to be notified of at least by the next arrival. 

On the evening of the 7th inst., the ship Nightingale, Lt. Guthrie, 
who bears this letter over, anchored in our harbor, a prize to the U. 
S. Sloop Saratoga, captured at Cabenda. The Congoes, about 800, 
have all been landed and safely housed by Government, and will be 
duly cared for. We are greatly pressed. Yet we believe that all 
our friends in the United States will do all in their power for our 
relief. Surely the new Administration will not hesitate in making 
the proper appropriation and contract. We are sorely pressed. 

I intended to write you more lengthily by this vessel, but the 
messenger has just come in to say that the ship is getting underway, 
so I must close. 

Our election was held on the 7th inst. The Administration ticket 
has been sustained by about three-fourths of the votes of Liberia. 

We are expecting other prizes up soon. 

With great respect, I am, very truly, your obedient servant, 

STEPHEN A. BENSON. 
Rev. R. R. GuRLEY. 

We regret to observe that the publication of the "Liberia Christiaii 
Advocate'^ is suspended from March 13, 1861; yet the hope is ex- 
pressed that it may be resumed in the course of two or three months. 
The number for March 13th concludes one-fourth of the year. From 
this lust number of the paper we extract the following articles: 

Trip to Careyshurg, 

Reaching White Plains on Friday, the 8th ult., after attending to 
many minor particulars, went over pretty thoroughly the coffse farm. 
It was when the heat of the day was spent, and we determined to see 
all that was to be seen on the premises. Comprehensively and truly, 
we gladly express our agreeable surprise at the healthy and prosper- 
ous condition in which we found a large proportion of the farm ; 
especially that part of it lying over the creek, where the soil is much 
better adapted to coffee-growing than next to the river. To look at 
some 10,000 coffee trees, in the mild evening light of a bright day, 
completely covering with their deep green foliage the hiUs, and 



tThis information v/as sent some weeks ago. 
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showing themselves to such advantage from the different prominences 
of this long-loved spot, really feasts one's eyes and gladdens one's 
heart. 

Many of the trees begin now to bear small quantities of coffee. 
But more attention should be devoted to them. The coffee tree, like 
the lambs and sheep in the flock of a "good shepherd,'' should every 
one be individually and particularly known. Each one's necessities 
should be promptly and carefully attended to. Forgetfulness or 
omission in duty here, abandons the tender shrub to more than wolfish 
suckers and parasites, or the rubbing and tread of cattle, breaking off 
the limbs and often the bodies of promising trees. We made what 
suggestion we thought proper on the occasion, and wearied with the 
day's work, turned our thoughts in other directions. 

Saturday^ the dth, we took the road for Careysburg. It was warm 
" too much." Careysburg was not reached by considerable, when our 
clothes, to our coat and pantaloons, were wet through. Biit what of 
such mere trifles ? The man who will not gladly sweat in trying to 
do good, had better take his seat beside a certain peevish prophet, in 
a booth overlooking the habitations of more than six score thousand 
persons, awaiting the time for their destruction to come. We have 
been often reminded of that holy indifference in the toils of the pastoral 
office, so beautifully illustrated in the parable of the " Lost Sheep," 
Mat. 18, 12-14. Time is taken; a vigiknt search is set on foot; 
the mountains are gone into; places of danger and difficulty are ran- 
sacked, to recover that one sheep. Forgetful, under the impulses of 
heavenly solicitude, of the large number at home, "the ninety and 
nine," no rest is to be taken, to the quenchless fires of a Christ-like 
love for souls, till this absent one is brought back. And Oh, how 
touching is the description as the search culminates in finding the 
lost sheep. "He layeth it on his shoulder rejoicing/^ Weariness, 
pains, trouble, all unmentioned and unthought of in the abounding 
joy of bringing home "the sheep that was lost." 0, thank God, the 
christian ministry, with all that can be said in disparagement of it, 
.has its "abundant compensations." 

<< We are shouting in the field of battle, 
Singing in the field of battle, 
Dying in the field of battle, 
With glory in our souJs." 

The road to Careysburg, of which we had heard much lately, is 
unquestionably, by the adopted route, much straightened and shortened. 
For the first ten miles after leaving the St. Paul's River, little else 
has been done, as yet, than to open the way by cutting down the 
bushes along the path of the intended thoroughfare, making a through, 
as our northerners would call it, from twenty to twenty-five feet wide. 
Two causeways are met with before getting to Zoda Queah's ; but the 
sluices in their centres are indifferently set with poles, which already 
begin to cave in. It would be a saving to have these sluices set with 
stone. Then the great convenience they will now offer to every 
traveller in the rainy season, would be perpetuated for years to come. 
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Besides the above named improvements, the same little narrow foot- 
path alone, with a stick, a cluster of sticks, or a log over the streams, 
point out the way, and complete the sum of its accommodations, on 
this part of the route. 

Passing Zodah Queah's, and within four miles of Careysburg, you 
witness a change. On this part of the road, if we recollect aright, 
with one exception, every stream is bridged. The work is respect- 
ably done, and of good material. We found ourselves instinctively 
leaping up and down on the first bridge we met with, and shouting, 
'-'- Hurrali for CareyshurgJ* In the woods, away off there alone, we 
did not feel it was anybody's business if we did shout a little. 

We however regret that the work was not so arranged in the out- 
set, as to have stones for the bridges, out and out. In no case need 
an arch to have been sprung from abutment to abutment over 25 feet, 
and that only in a single case. It might have cost a little more now; 
but once done, expenses would be ended. Upon the present plan, 
the best timber may be used, and any amount of pains taken, still we 
know the climate, the ravages of which nothing can stay. In three 
or four years, at the farthest, and most of these bridges will be unfit 
for use, without extensive and costly repairs. 

Having the bridges out of our thoughts, and the general aspects of 
the road onward is as above described; only causeways are more fre- 
quently to be met with, as the demand for them increases. 

Tuesday^ the 12th, we stepped out into the Queah Country, seven 
or eight miles, and back, in company with Mr. C. A. Pitman, to the 
site of our contemplated Queah Mission. This, too, was a warm walL 
Our observations led us to the conclusion that the environs of Careys- 
burg, as a district for extensive and lucrative farming operations, com- 
mend themselves as strongly to the consideration and patronage of 
those desiring the advance of agriculture, as Careysburg itself ever 
did or ever will, to the valetudinarian or the newly-arrived emigrant, 
on the score of health. 

Our course from Careysburg to the site of the Queah Mission, was 
about E. by N. Descending to Paxtonville, (quite euphonical,) three 
miles distant, we saw the forest opening, and log-houses going up, 
amid bush and tree-tops, reminding us forcibly of scenes we had wit- 
nessed, and in which we had taken an active and happy part, in 
America, thirty years ago. Success to these dear people ! coming 
thus far and going through immense fatis^ue and exposure, to fibad a 
free' home for themselves and their chi'di-en. They may. not live to 
enjoy what they seek, but Liberia will live, and others will live and 
reap the benefit of their toil and sufierings. Amen : so let it be. 
Somebody will catch the bird, if we now living do not, fellow citizens. 
That will do for us. We will go on to Heaven, to our inheritance 
there : *' Where the tahernade of God is with mew, and He will dwell 
with them. * * And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
cryi7ig, neither shall there be any more pain. And God hinuelf shdU 
he with them, and be their God^ — Key. 21, 1-2. 
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We hope our friends will stretch out in this direction, to a large 
creek about seven miles distant; then line its banks along with large 
farms; open that creek down to the DuQuay in the dry season, and 
when the water rises, shove their produce to Marshall — pronounced 
lately by a judge to be one of the finest harbors in Liberia. Opening 
that creek, will fill the steam mill yard and water side of a certain 
firm in this city with the finest logs. This the owners might not like 
so well; but, friends at Careysburg, look out for yourselves. Don't 
you mind them. 

The site of the Queah Mission, (where we intend to build, and set 
to work to teach and preach, and do otherwise what good we can,) 
stands on this creek. We at present say little about it, as accounts 
of prospective labors are frequently fallacious; attracting great atten- 
tion, exciting expectation unduly, and of success in an unreasonably 
short time; so that we prefer to await progress a little, and then talk, 
and if warranted by facts in the history and condition of the Mission, 
write too. It is easy to do great things on paper. There, men and 
women are met with of prodigious proportions, who ofi" from paper 
are only common sized people, just like other folks. Suffice it to say, 
of our work at this point, we have a good man appointed, consecrated 
in the designations of the church to this work, and we doubt not in 
the personal purposes of his own heart. We intend to " prophecy to 
the dry bones,'' not forgetting or omitting at the same time to 
prophecy unto the "wind," to breathe upon both the slain and our 
work for their good. We call upon the church to unite with us in 
this christian enterprise, that we may be abundantly blessed in it. 

Of our Careysburg friends, it is due that we say a word — it must 
be but a word; and this we do by saying, there is, as the folks have 
it, some "rm^," that is, some spirit and enterprise coursing their 
veins and bounding in their blood. Their undertakings — of roads, 
bridges, and receptacles, on government account — show this, as well 
as their openings for farms for themselves. They seem to possess the 
ability to adjust their expedients to the nature of their emergencies. 
Not exactly a stereotyped people, they can lay a new track, when in 
80 doing expense can be cheapened, the route shortened, difficulties 
lessened, or their pressure lightened. Our Methodist people there 
have paid as much towards their church as the same denomination 
has paid for repairs in the city of Monrovia — that is, about $300 in 
each society. While I was there the Careysburg church set on foot 
a subscription for a church bell. They needed $25. In a few hours 
it was reliably pledged. We learn since it has run up to $40. The 
bell is ordered. Brethren in Careysburg, go on and prosper ! 



Our Mercantile status. — Some years since, through mismanage- 
ment and superfluous expenditure, if not in some cases a downright 
want of principle, the credit of the merchants in Liberia, in a very 
large proportion, was not such as to reflect much honor upon the men 
of that occupation. Now things are far otherwise. The merchanta 
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of Monrovia and of Bassa, not to say more, are weU spoken of. Very 
generally foreigners express freely the sense of security they experi- 
ence in entrusting goods to and opening accounts with them. 



Liberia College. — Up it goes. This long-wished-for building is 
coming prominently into view. The third story is well underway, 
and shows to good advantage, surely. With the economical system 
of labor devised and executed under the personal superintendence of 
the President of the College, Hon. J. J. Roberts, the work must 
progress. The long trains of native laborers, with their merry shout 
and song, like the lyre of Orpheus, bring to this temple of science 
the material for its erection from all parts of our city. May Qad 
bless it to Liberia, and consecrate its rising influence to the honor of 
his church, and the glory of his name. 



Du ChaiUu*s Explorations and Adventures in Eguatorial Africa, 
New York: Published by Harper & Brothers, 1861. 

ADVENTUllES IN GORILLA LAND. 

From Harpers' Magazine for Jane. 

Toward the close of the year 1846, the Rev. J. Leightoa Wilson, 
now the respected Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, but then a missionary in the Gaboon Region of Western 
Africa, came into possession, accidentally, of the skuU §^d afterward 
of the greater part of a skeleton of an ape which he was convinced 
was not known to naturalists. He forwarded these remains to the 
Boston Society of Natural History, in whose proceedings they were 
afterward described by Dr. Savage and Professor Jeffries Wyman. 

This was the first notice the scientific world had of the existence, 
in a part of Africa known to the civilized world for twenty centuries, 
of an animal the most monstrous and cruel, as it has been since de- 
monstrated to be in its frame the most man-like, of all the beasts of 
the forest. 

Mr. Wilson's discovery, whose importance he modestly nnderrated, 
devoting to it only a few lines in his interesting account of Western 
Africa, caused naturalists to search old books of travel for any des- 
cription of such an animal; and a few such traces are indeed found, 
but all evidently negro exaggerations with the glosses of imaginatiye 
writers; no civilized man having up to that period ever having seen 
a live gorilla; only Mr. Wilson was known to have had the good 
fortune to see its carcass. In 1856 professor Owen, of London, re- 
ceived from the Gaboon, from an old shipmaster, a cask of rum, in 
which was contained the spoiled body of a huge gorilla. Only the 
skeleton proved of iLse for descriptive purposes, and on this Professor 
Owen founded a most interesting paper, in which he took pains to 
collect all the meagre accounts so far gathered i&om the natives, of 
the appearance and habits of the animal. 
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With this memoir the subject rested, to all intents, until in the 
fall of 1869 the naturalists of this country were at last gratified by 
the return, with a magnificent collection of stuffed gorillas of all ages, 
of Mr. Paul B. Du Chaillu, an enterprising American citizen, who 
had spent four years in a thorough exploration of the region in which 
alone the gorilla is found, and in hunting that animal, and gaining, 
with the enthusiasm of an ardent naturalist, the fullest knowledge of 
the habits and nature of the mysterious beast. We propose to follow 
Mr. Du Chaillu through a portion of his romantic and adventurous 
travels, as he has recounted them in the magnificent work he has just 
published; but must pause at the threshold to give the reader some 
idea of the region which may with justice be called " Gorilla Land." 
Turn to a map of Africa, on which are marked the most recent ex- 
plorations, and you will find a belt, narrow, compared with the length 
of the continent, but containing a vast area of land, lying between 
lat. 3° North, and lat. 3° South, and which is left blank from the 
western coast to Captain Burton's Lake Tanganyika on the east. 
Barth did not reach it from the north; Livingstone stopped short of 
it from the south; Burton's adventurous march to the long-sought 
land of the Moon was but a step in the long journey across the con- 
tinent from the east; and the merchants who had for many years 
more or less drained this mysterious region of ivory, beeswax, ebony, 
gold dust, and latterly of India-rubber, were content to live carefully 
on the coast, not caring to risk an almost certain death by rash ven- 
tures into an interior thought to be doubly protected by ferocious 
negro tribes and fatal fevers. Of these merchants the father of Mr. 
Du Chaillu was one* The son was familiar with the coast from early 
boyhood, quitted it to attend school, but returned, and on his father's 
death entered into the limited commerce himself. As a merchant he 
became familiar with the languages of many of the tribes who came 
down to trade. Having studied Natural History in France, he 
profited by his leisure to make collections of the numerous undescribed 
species of birds found on this little known coast; and at last, desirous 
alike of extending his trade, and of investigating the habits of the 
gorilla, about which he had long been curious, he determined to de- 
vote a year to an exploration of the mysterious interior. 

His year lasted four years ! And in this time, as he modestly sums 
it up in his preface, he traveled — always on foot, and unaccompanied 
by other white men — about 8,000 miles; shot, stuffed, and brought 
home over 2,000 birds, of which more than 60 are new species, and 
killed upward of 1,000 quadrupeds, of which 200 were stuffed and 
brought home, with more than 80 skeletons. " Not less than 20 of 
these quadrupeds are species hitherto unknown to science!" He suf- 
fered fifty attacks of the African fever, taking, to cure himself, over 
fourteen ounces of quinine. Of famine, long^continued exposures to 
the heavy tropical rains, and attacks of ferocious ants and venomous 
flies, he thinks it not worth while to speak. 

These are achievements of which surely any man not yet thirty 
may be proud, and which place him high in the list of those adven- 
turous spirits— Livingstoney Barth, Burton, and otheiB, the pioneers 
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of African civilization — to whom, some centuries hence, we may 
imagine the Empire of Africa gratefully erecting statues. 

The tribes of West Africa, according to Mr. Du Chaillu, are pre- 
eminently traders, and on their eagerness for commerce he based, in 
part, his hopes of safety in his solitary inroads into the far interior. 
For he was entirely unattended ; and when it is remembered that he 
did not hesitate to encumber himself on his longest journey with 
about two thousand dollars* worth of the goods most coveted by the 
savages among whom he lived for two years, it is not strange that 
Quengeza, the great king, called him " a man with a heart like tiger's." 

"When you go out again, you will make up a party of whites?" 
the present writer one day suggested to him. 

"What for? You know they would all die!" was the qtiick reply. 

" But why did not you die ?" 

" Because I had not time.'' 

* 

The blacks are the most eager traders in the world; but when we 
know the manner of their trade, we cease to wonder that an enter- 
prising merchant should attempt to work without agents of such 
double-dyed Jewry. In the first place, all trade is a monopoly. 
Many of the products are brought from a distance of three or four 
hundred miles from the interior. There are the elephants, the ebony 
trees, the India-rubber vines ; and there live the wretched producers. 
Between them and the coast live perhaps a dozen tribes, who are not 
producers, but commission merchants. Each holds fast possession of 
a piece of the river, which is the only highway of the impenetrable 
country. Each passes to his neighbor below him the tooth, or piece 
of ebony or barwood, which has passed to him from his neighbor 
above; and when, at last, the venture reaches the coast, it is already 
burdened with a series of debts, in the shape of commissions, which 
too often eat up the principal. "In fact, the first holder has trusted 
each successive dispenser with his property without any equivalent or 
* collateral' security. Now, when the last black fellow disposes of this 
piece of ebony or ivory to the white merchant or captain, he retains, 
in the first place, a very liberal percentage of the returns for his 
valuable services, and turns the remainder over to his next neighbor 
above. He, in turn, takes out a commission for his trouble, and 
passes on what is left; and so, finally, a very small remainder — ^too 
often nothing at all — is handed over to the poor fellow who has in- 
augurated the speculation or sent the tusk. The poor interior tribes 
are kept by their neighbors in the profoundest ignorance of what is 
done on the coast. They are made to believe the most absurd and 
horrid stories as to the ferocity, the duplicity, and the cunning of the 
white traders. They are persuaded that the rascally middle-men are 
not only in constant danger of their lives by their intercourse with 
the whites, but that they do not make any profit on the goods which 
they good-naturedly pass on to a market, so that I have known one 
of these scoundrels, after having appropriated a large share of the 
poor remainder of returns for a venture of ivory, actually, by a pitiful 
story, beg a portion of what he had handed over to his unsuspicioos 
client. Each tribe cheats its next neighbor above, and maligiui its 
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next neighbor below. A talent for slandering is, of course, a first- 
rate business talent; and the harder stories one can tell of his neigh- 
bors below the greater profit he will make on his neighbor above. 

Again, through the anxiety of white traders to secure "trade, 
there has sprung up along the coast an injurious system of "trust. 
A merchant, to secure to himself certain quantities of produce ^et to 
come down from the interior, gives to such black fellows as he thinks 
he can depend on advances of trade goods, often to very considerable 
amounts. In this way, on the Gaboon and on the coast, often many 
thousand dollars* worth of goods are in the hands of natives, for 
which no consideration has been received by the white trader, who 
meantime waits, and is put to trouble and expense, and thinks him- 
self lucky if he do not eventually lose a part of his investment. And 
last, though evidently not least, is the vexation and loss of precious 
time in a climate fatal to white men, of having to deal with a set of 
fellows to whom time is precisely the thing they least value, and who 
chafier all day about the sale of a tooth, and then take it away to try 
again next day. Here is a scene on board a ship just arrived. She 
is instantly boarded by a crowd of fellows, each jabbering away, ap- 
parently at random, but all telling the same story: 

"Never was there such dearth of ivory,'' — or whatever the captain 
may want ! 

" Never were the interior tribes so obstinate in demanding a high 
price ! 

"Never was the whole coast so bare! 

"Never were difficulties so great! 

"There have been fights, captain! 

" And fever, captain ! 

"And floods, captain! 

"And no trade at all, captain! 

" Not a tooth !'' 

This point settled, they produce their "good books," which are 
certificates of character, in which some captain or other white trader 
who is known on the coast vouches for the honesty — the great hon- 
esty and entire trustworthiness — of the bearer. It is not worth while 
for a fellow to present himself without a certificate, and the papers 
are all good; because, when the "bearer'' has cheated, he does not 
apply for a "character." Now these certificates help him to cheat. 
When he finds the need of a new set of papers, he conducts himself 
with scrupulous honesty toward two or three captains. These, of 
course, "certify" him, and then he goes into the wildest and most 
reckless speculations, upheld by the " good books," which he shows 
to every captain that comes. 

Now, while they are pretending that nothing is to be bought, that 
there is no ivory on the coast, all this time the lying rascals have 
their hands full, and are eager to sell. They know the captain is in 
a hurry. The coast is sickly. The weather is hot. He fears his 
crew may fall sick or die, and he be left with a broken voyage. Every 
day is therefore precious to him; but to the black fellows all days are 
alike. They have no storage, no interest account, no fever to fear, 
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and, accordingly, they can tire the captain out. This they do. In 
fact, often, if they have an obstinate customer to deal with, they even 
combine and send all the trade a day's journey up river, and thus 
produce a fair show of commercial scarcity. At last, when high 
prices have been established, when the inroads of fever on his crew 
©r the advance of the season have made the poor captain desperately 
willing to pay anything, the ivory comes aboard, and the cunning 
black rascals chuckle. 

In this wretched way no less than 150,000 pounds of ivory, besides 
quantities of palm oil, ebony, and barwood, are collected on this 
limited stretch of coast each year. 

It is not strange that an enterprising man should tire of this, and 
leave the coast for the strange interior. The rivers are highways as 
far as they go. When they fail, the travelers' luggage is strapped 
on the backs of women, who support the load by an awkward band 
wound routfd the head. There are no beasts of burden. The savage 
wild bull of these plains has never been tamed; horses are unknown; 
and the journey must be made on foot. Happy the poor traveler if 
he does not starve on the way; for game is scarce. "Not even a 
monkey or a rat I*' exclaims hungry l)u Chaillu, looking with greedy 
eyes and watering mouth at a half-roasted snake, twenty-five feet 
long, which his unscrupulous party are devouring; and cursing in 
his heart those qualms which forbade him to partake with them. 

At every new town our traveler reached he was the object of 
wonder not unmixed with alarm. His white face — tanned, we 
imagine, to what we should call a dark bron:2^; his shoes, which 
were usually supposed to be his feet; his clothes; and, above all, his 
long, straight hair, excited by turns the awe and admiration of curi- 
ous and rankly-smelling crowds; till, at last, when he recahed the 
nUuiia thule of his first journey, an astonished warrior fell down at 
his feet, in mortal terror, to worship him as a spirit. 

This was among the Fans, a tribe remarkable for the most disgust- 
ing species of cannibalism which has ever been witnessed or recorded. 
They eat habitually the corpses of persons who die a natural death — 
that is, by disease ! It seems that they refrain from eating their rel- 
atives and townsmen, but carry on a regular traffic in bodies between 
neighboring villages; and our traveler not only found his quarters in 
the Fan capital surrounded by human remains, but was witness to 
the division of the spoils of a deceased villager. We have heard 
Captain Burton relate, with savage glee, how a tribe on the eastern 
coast, determined to conquer another which offiered unexpected re- 
sistance, on the field of battle ate the hearts of their enemies in the 
presence of a number of prisoners, who, being afterward released, 
carried the terror of this talc to their nation, who inunediately sub- 
mitted. "They could stand being killed,'' said the redoubtable cap- 
tain, "but to be eaten struck them with terror." But here was a 
tribe who eat human flesh habitually, and that of a peculiarly dis- 
gusting quality. We shall not forget the incredulous smile with 
which a dinner party received this relation from the lips of Mr. Du 
Chaillu, who, quickly perceiving the doubt, capped it with an in- 
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stance which seemed quite too horrible to be true : "A party of Fans 
who came clown to the sea-shore once to see the sea actually stole a 
freshly buried body from the cemeter}^, and cooked it and ate it 
among them; and another party took another body, conveyed it into 
the woods, cut it up, and smoked the flesh, which they carried away 
with them." 

Several months afterward we found ourselves one day in Mr. Bu 
Chaillu's museum, and were introduced to the llev. Mr. Walker, 
long time a missionary on the Gaboon station, and were by him 
assured of the literal truth of this story, which no one would before 
believe. 

These disgusting cannibals are a finely built and very intelligent 
mce; taller than their neighbors; smelting and hammering iron, of 
which they make spear-heads, and long, savage, two-edged knives, 
compared with which the Arkansas tooth-pick is a child's plaything. 
They use a bow of immense strength, which even they cannot bend 
without sitting down to it, and from which are propelled the little 
poisoned arrows which make thorn a terror to their enemies. The 
men plait their wool into a queue behind, lengthening it by the help 
of tow dyed black, as John Chinaman helps his tail out with black 
silk. They use a shield of elephant hide, a specimen of which, in 
Mr. Du Chaillu's collection, needs a strong arm to hold out. They 
dress themselves in a cloth made, like the South Sea Islander's 
"tappa," of the beaten bark of a tree; to which are added a leopard's 
skin about the middle, and an abundance of tigers' teeth, human ver- 
tebrae, monkeys' tails, and other absurdities, which are fetiches or 
amulets, to protect these man-eaters from the arrows and teeth of 
their enemies. Their country abounds with elephants, which they 
kill for their meat and the ivory, which is their only "trade" with 
the coast. And, alas I even these fierce ghouls are cheated by their 
monopolizing neighbors, to whom tliey intrust their goods for sale to 
the white man. 

When the Fans have discovered the beat of a herd of elephants, 
they construct, with great labor, a net-work of the abundant vines of 
the ibrest, which half incloses a considerable tract. This recjuires 
several days. Then, armed with numerous spears, they drive the 
herd against this fatal barrier, where the huge bodies push vainly 
against the yielding vines, while their agile enemies attack them from 
the overh:mging brunches and Irom behind the trees, till at last, one 
after another, the poor victims fall, their hides bristling with spears. 
But there is no little danger in the mad melee; and the man who 
loses his presence of mind for a moment is killed by the enraged 
beast. Of our traveler's party, on one such hattuc^ a poor fellow was 
caught and trampled into a jelly in an instant by a furious elephant, 
which suddenly charged an attacking crowd. 

We have not space to recount the curious rules which guide the 
chase among the l^ans, or the superstitious observances with which 
i\\c spoils are afterward divided. Nor can we quote the interesting 
account of their 'marriage customs, or of a cannibal wedding at which 
Mr. Du Chaillu was an honoied guest, and where he was deafened 

14 
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by the noise of savage music, and disgusted by the general intoxica- 
tion with which the feast wound up. The drum is valued the more 
the greater the noise it makes. But these people have also a very 
remarkable instrument called the handja, whose sweet and silveiy 
tones by no moans smack of cannibalism. It consists of a light reed 
frame, three feet long by one and a half broad, into which are sot 
and securely fastened a set of hollow gourds covered by strips of a 
hard red wood found in the forests. Each of these cylinders is of a 
different size, and all are s^d graduated that the set form a regular 
scries of notes. A handja generally contains seven. The performer 
sits down, lays the frame across his knees, and strikes the strips lightly 
with a stick. There are two sticks, one hard, the other soft, and the 
principle is the same on which music has been produced in France 
from a series of glasses. The tone is very clear and good ; and though 
their tunes are very rude, they can phiy them with considerable skill. 

It was while among the Fans that our traveler killed liis tirs^t 
gorilla, a huge beast lacking but a few inches of being six feet in 
height. They had been cautiously hunting the deuvse jungle for 
some hours. ''Suddenly ]Miengai uttered a little cluck with liis 
tongue, which is the native's way of showing that sianetliing is 
stirring, and that a sharp look-out is necessary. And presently T 
noticed, ahead uf us seemingly, a noise as of some one breaking down 
branches or twigs of trees. 

" This was the gorilla, I knew at once, by the eager and satis^ 
fied looks of the men. they looked once more carefully at their 
guns, to see if by any chance the powder had fallen out of the pans ; 
1 also examined mine, to make suie that all were right; and then we 
marched on cautiously. 

'^ The singular noise of the breaking of tree-branches continued. 
We walked with the greatest care, making no noise at all. The 
countenances of the men showed that they thought themselves en- 
gaged in a very serious undertaking ; but we pushed on, until finally 
we thought we saw through the thick woods the moving of the 
branches and small trees which the great beast was tearing down, 
probably to get from them the berries and fruits he lives on. 

" Suddenly, as we weie yet creeping along, in a silence which 
made a heavy breath seem loud and distinct, the woods were filled 
with the tremendous barking roar of the gorilla. 

'' Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, and presently 
before us stood an immense male gorilla. He had gone through the 
jungle on his all-fours ; but when he saw our party he erectxid him- 
self and looked us boldly in the face. He stood about a dozen yards 
from us, and was a sight, I think, never to forget. Nearly six feet high, 
with immense body, huge chest, and great muscular arms, with fiercely- 
glaring, large, deep gray eyes, and a hellish expression of face, which 
seemed to me like some nightmai-e vision : thus stood before us the 
king of the African Ibrests. 

*' He was not afraid of us. He stood there, and beat his breast 
with his huge lists till it resounded like an immense bass drum, which 
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is their mode of offering defiance ; meantime giving vent to roar 
after roar. • 

*' The roar of the goriUa is the most singular and awful noise heard 
in these African woods. It begins with a sharp hark- like an angry 
dog, then glides into a deep bass roll^ which literally and closely re- 
sembles the roll of distant thunder along the sky, for which 1 have 
sometimes been tempted to take it where I did not see the animal. 
So deep is it that it seems to proceed less from the mouth and throat 
than from the deep chest and vast paunch. 

" His eyes be^an to flash fiercer fire as we stood motionless on the 
defensive, and the crest of short hair which stands on his forehead 
began to twitch rapidly up and down, while his powerful fangs were 
shown as he again sent forth a thunderous roar. And now truly ho 
reminded me of nothing but some hellish dream creature — a being of 
that hideous order, half man half beast, which we find pictured by 
old artists in some representations of the infernal regions. He ad- 
vanced a few steps — then stopj>ed to utter that hideous roar again — 
advanced again, and finally stopped when at a distance of about six 
yards from us. And here, as he began another of his roars and 
beating his breast in rage, we fired, and killed him. 

" With a groan which had something terribly human in it, and 
yet was full of brutishness, it fell forward on its face. The body 
shook convulsively for a few minutes, the limbs moved about in a 
struggling way, and then all was quiet — death had done its work, 
and ] had leisure to examine his huge body. It proved to be five 
feet eight inches high, and the muscular development of the arms and 
breast showed what immense strength it had possessed. 

'• 3Iy men, though rejoicing at our luck, immediately began to 
quarrel about the apportionment of the meat — for they really eat 
this creature. 1 saw that we should come to blows presently if I did 
not interfere, and therefore said I should myself give each man his 
share, which satisfied all. As we were too tired to return to our 
camp of last night, we determined to camp here on the spot, and 
accordingly soon had some shelters erected and dinner going on. 
Ijiickily, one of the follows shot a deer just as we began to camp, and 
and on its meat I feasted while my men ate gorilla. 

'' T noticed that they very carefully saved the brain, and was told 
that charms were made of this — charms of two kinds. Prepared in 
one way, the charm gave the wearer a strong hand for the hunt, and 
in another it gave him success with women.'' 

The evening was spent, as was usual on such occasions, in telling 
superstitious stories of the powers and evil doings of the mysterious 
brute, which has taken so strong a hold of the imaginations of these 
Africans that it is in all these regions a household word of dread. 
We cull a few of the many curious stories which Mr. Du Chaillu 
thus gathered at difterent times about the camp-fire. He says : " I 
listened in silence tu the conversation, which was not addressed to 
me, and was rewarded by hearing the stories as they are believed, 
and nut as a stranger would be apt to draw them out by questions. 
One of the men told of two Mbondemo women who were walking 
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together throu<rli tlic woods, when suddenly an immense. jj:orill.-; 
^<teJ)ped into th(j pcitli, und, clutching owe of the wom^n, bore her oft' 
in spite of the scream:? and .stvuirjrle.s of botli. Ths otlier woman re- 
turuod to th(3 village;, sadly fviulit^jned, and related the story. Of 
course her companion v/ivs given up tor lost. Great was the surprise, 
therefore, vrhon, a fevy' (h\\t< afierward, ?!he returned to her home,Tela- 
ted that tlie gorilla hjul forced h*ir to accompany him for many milef?, 
hut had not seriously injured her, and that slie liad easily escaped 
from him. 

•• • Yes,' said one. ' that was a <j:orilla iv.habited by a ?pirit/ 

'' Vv'hich explanation was received with a general grunt of ap- 
proval. 

''They believe, in all this country, that there i? a kind of gorilla — 
known to thi) initialed by certain mysterious signs, but chiefly by 
!.»eing of extraordinary size — which is the residence of certaiu spirits 
of dejx\ited negr^'.-s. Such gorillas, ilw native,^ believe, can ftevor 
1)0 cauglit or killed; and, also, i1u*y have ]nuch more shrewd?icssand 
sen^e than the (Mnnnion animal, in fact, in these ' possessed' beasts, 
it would seem that the intelligence of man is united with the strength 
a.nd ier(K;i ty of the beast. -N<> wonder the poor African dreads so 
terrible a Mei>ig as his inuiginalion thus conjures up. 

•• One of the men told Vinw, sonio years ago, a party of gorillas were 
found in a cane-iield tying up the sugar-cane in regular bundles, pre- 
paratory to carrying it away. The natives attacked them, but were 
routed, ;ind se^eral killed, while others were carried oif prisoners by 
tlie gorillas ; but in a few days they returjied home uninjured, with 
this horrid exception: the jiails of their lingers and toes had been 
torn off by tlieir captors. 

'• Some 3'ears ago a man suddenly disap])cariid from liis village. 
Tt is probable that he wius carried off by a tiger; but as no news came 
of him, the native suj)erstition invented a cause lor his aljsencc. It 
was relatiMl and believed that, as he walked through iho wood one 
day, he was suddenly changed into a hideous large gorilla, which 
was often pursued afterward, but never killed, though it continually 
haunted the neighborhood of the village. 

'' iloVe several spoke up and mentioned names of men now dead 
whose spiriis vrere kno^vn to be dwelling in gorilhus. 

''Finally was rehearsed the story which is current among all the 
tribes wl^o at all know the gorilla : that this animal lies in wait in tJie 
lower branches of trees, watching for people who go to and fro ; and 
wlien one ];asses sul3iciently near, grasps the luckless feliow witli his 
]»owerful feet and draws him up into the tree, where he quietly 
chokes him." 

Such stories as these, the wild in)a<j:inin<rs of terror-stricken 
negroes, have, imtil now, passed ciu*i-ent as at least lai'geiy Jbnnded 
in fact. They are gathered in Professor Owen^s before-mentioned 
very interesting 3iemoir oi' the (lorilla; and it seems a }>ity to wij)e 
away at one blow .so horrible and ]>lea'!ing a picture :is is thus made 
up. liut Mr. Lhi rhaillu must be believed, an<l he «ays : '' ] am 
syri'y to be the di^peWer oi' such agreouble delusions ; but the gorilla 
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'iocs not hirk in trees by the roadside, and drag up unsuspicious 
passers-by in his claws, and choke them to death in its vice-like paws; 
it does nut attack the elephant and beat him to death with sticks ; it 
does not carry off women from the native villaires ; it does not even 
build itself a house of leaves and twics in the forest-trees and sit on 
the roof, as h:;s been confidently reported of it. It is not gregarious 
even ; and the numerous stories of its attacking in great numbers 
Lave not a urain of truth in tliem." 

It lives iii the loneliest and darkest portions of the dense African 
jungle, preferring deep wooded valleys and also rugged heights. It 
does not live much, if at all in trees, only the young ones sleeping in 
the branciies, while the adults make their bed at the foot of some 
monarch of the woods, sleeping, as Mr. Dn Chaillu thinks, in a sit- 
ting posture. Though the animal has such immense teeth and 
jaws, it is a strict vegetarian } its favorite food being pine-apple 
leaves, a small berry which grows near the ground, the soft pith of a 
tree, to get at whieli the gorilla uses his vast strength to break the 
tree down ; and, lastly, a nut with a very hard shell, which it cracks 
with its strong jaws. It is not gregarious. The young are found in 
flocks of never more tlian five ; and these, as well as females when 
found alone, make off in crreat haste from the hunter. But (hr adult 
Tiialc ijorllla Is naon' hnoioii to run from his ciwrny^ inan. This is 
not only the experience of Mr. Du Chaillu, but the universal testi- 
mony of the negroes. " When I surprised a pair of gorillas, the male 
was generally sitting down on a rock or against a tree, in some 
darkest corner of the jungle, where the brightest sun left its traces 
only in a din) and gloomy twilight. The female was mostly feeding 
near by ; and it is singular that she almost always gave the alarm by 
runnino- off' with loud and sudden cries or shrieks. Then the male, 
sitting for a moment with a savage frown on his face, slowly rises to 
his feet, and, looking with glowing and malign eyes at the intruders, 
begins to beat his breast, and, lifting up his round head, utters his 
frightful roar. This begins with several sharp barks, like an enraged 
or mad dog, whereupon ensues a long, deeply guttural rolling roar, 
continued for over a minute, and which, doubled and multiplied by 
the resounding echoes of the forest, fills the hunter's ears like the 
deep rolling thunder of an approaching storm. I have reason to be- 
lieve that I have heard this roar at a distance of three miles. The 
horror of the animal's appearance at this time is beyond description. 
It seems as monstrous as a nightmare dream — so impossible a piece 
of hideousuess that, were it not for the danger of its savage approach, 
the hunter might fancy himself in some ugly dream. At such a 
sight I could forgive my brave native hunters that they were some- 
times overcome with superstitious fears, and ceased to wonder at the 
strange, weird ' gorilla stories' of the negroes." 

it is a maxim with the well-trained gorilla-hunters to reserve their 
fire till the very last moment. Experience has shown them that — 
whether the enraged beast takes the report of the gun for an 
M?iswering defiance, or for what other reiison unknown — if the 
hunter fires and misses, the gorilla at once rushes upon him; and this 
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onset no man can withstand. One blow of that huge paw, with its 
bony claws, and the poor hunter's entrails arc torn out, his breast- 
bone broken, or his skull crushed. It is too hite to reload, and fliglit 
is vain. There have been nejrroes who in such cases, made desperate 
by their iVighttul danger, have faced the prorilla, and struck at him 
with the empty gun. But they had time ior only one harmless blow. 
The next moment the huge arm came down with fatal force, breaking 
musket and skull with one blow. 

One po(.»r fellow, an attached follower of our traveler, was thus 
filain, the gorilla with one blow from its tremendous arm laying his 
bowels open. Then the i'urious animal seized the gun. whose barrel 
it bent, and bit so as to leave the dents of it^ teeth on the iron I ''I 
imagine.*' savs 3lr. l)\i (/haillu, •' that no animal is so fatal in its 
attack on man as this, for the reason that it meets him face to tiice, 
juid uses its arms as its weapons of offense, just as a man or a prize- 
fighter would — only that it has longer arms, and vastly greater 
stren<rth than the strongest boxer the world over saw." 

But we must refer the reader to Mr. J)u Ohaillu's Avork for farther 
particulars of the gorilla, whose nature and actions he was able to 
stud}', not only in tlxe forests, but in his camps, where he had at 
various times no less than five young captive gorillas. Utterly un- 
tamable, ferocious, and not to be touched either by kindness or 
severity, these treacherous little beasts wore out their lives by vain 
struggles for liberty and savage attempts at revenge upon their cap- 
tors. There is a monstrous fascination about his accounts of this 
animal which is scarcely e<[ualled by the most horrid of Edgar Poe'a 
nightmare-breeding romances. 

Our remaining space sufHces only to give a running summary of 
Mr. Du Chaillu's journeys and their results. His longest and most 
important explorations were made by the favor of a j)uwerful king, 
Quengeza by name, whose shrewd mind appreciated the benefit he 
was likely to derive Irom the friendship of a white man. At 
Goombi, Quengcza's capital, the traveler was received with great 
honor, and, with the exception of cnie unfortunate execution for 
witchcraft, Avhen two of his own fi'iends were murdered in cold blood, 
he enjoyed here a great influence over the people ; many of whom 
l»egged him to send them white men to teach them. The ougangas, 
or medicine-men, however, hated him, because he spoke with disre- 
spect of their superstitions, and tried to induce the king to abolish 
the cruel poison-ordeal to which p(;rsons accused of sorcery are 
obliged to submit, and by which thousands lose their lives every year 
through this re"rion. . 

One of these medicine-men played him in return a very shrewd 
trick, which we must relate. A man had died in the toAvn owned by 
our traveler at the mouth of the Fernand A'az, and which was the 
base of his operations, where his surj[)lus goods were stored in houses 
built by him at considerable expense. Mow when a man dies in that 
country, it is supposed to be only because some enemy of liis has be- 
witched him. llence an onfjaiuja was called irom the interior, 
whose duty is was to discover the culprit — who would then be sub- 
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niittod to the ordeal of poison, and if this, by its eifects, declared him 
guilty, would be decapitated, quartered, and his remains cast away. 
The shrewd oH(jnn<ja came, and after various incantations declared 
himself unable to discover the sorcerer; but gave it as his opinion 
that if the people did not abandon their town, and remove farther up 
the river they would all die. And before twenty-four hours were 
over poor \)\\ Ohailiu was left entirely alone I The medicine-man had 
played him a trick which nearly proved fatal to his enterprise, as it 
waK only by promises of extravagant pay that he could induce three 
or four nicn to come back and live with him, and to keep watch over 
his property in his absence. 

Before ascending the Kembo to Goombi, Du Chaillu explored the 
Ogobay, to its termination, or source, in a lake called the Anengue, 
which he found, at the dry season, filled with little blotches of mud- 
islands, covered with astonishing numbers of crocodiles, who came 
down I'rom the surrounding marshes to feed on the fish, which abound 
in the lake at this season. On these crocodiles the natives of the 
region live ; killing them with a rude but efiective harpoon, which is 
darted from a long and very flat-bottomed boat, which skims over the 
turbid surface raising scarce a ripple. Crocodile shooting by moon- 
light — which is the best time — is a novel and exciting sport, which 
he here enjoyed for the first time, and which we find no note of in 
former African travelers. 

*' Above (jioombi, the Rembo, which was originally the Fernand 
Vaz, takes the name of Ovenga — Rembo meaning, in fact, only river. 
Here our traveler came upon a region somewhat heathier, with a soil 
of considerable fertility, though, in the utter ignorance of »the 
negroes, they do not cultivate the ground with sufficient regularity to 
draw from it even subsistence for themselves : a more idle, hand-to- 
mouth living set of people it would be diffiult to imagine. They cut 
small quantities of the abundant ebony, kill a few elephants, and cut 
sometimes a little barwood, and with these manage to obtain scant 
supplies of beads, guns, powder, and iron and copper kettles, from 
the sea-shore. In all this region the gorilla is found; and while 
staying with a chief named Obindji, Mr. Du Chaillu was so fortunate 
as to discover two new species of apes — of which the world did not 
before possess even that scant intelligence it had of the gorilla. 
These were the Kooluo-Kfimba — so named from its singular cry — 
which is pronounced by comparative anatomists the most man-like of 
all the apes ; and the jVshirf/o Jlhouvr, a remarkably docile and in- 
telligent animal, which builds for itself, with a surprising ingenuity, 
a leafy roof, in the forks of some, high tree, where it rests at night, 
Fecure from the drenching rains of this country, and from the attacks 
of beasts, Of the last, our traveler possessed several young ones, 
which exhibited an astonishing docility and love for the company of 
man — very diffcireut from the morose and treacherous disposition of 
the young gorilla. And, most singular of all, iha j/onn^f Nshiego it 
I/tjni with (I face, as perfectly ichifr. an the irhtfcst child ! It is not 
till it enters its second year that its face assumes a yellow tint, and 
at three years old it is a pitchy black like its mother. We cannot 
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)>jparo roDin li(;rc for a more Jotiiile J accouut of tlic remarkable ani- 
mals. 

Aiin»iiix all the tribes he had hitherto vlisited he liad found a kind 
nf «jTa^*^-'.'i«.»ili. used for tlie scanty cover! nir oi'both uieii and women — 
Imt iiowiicro. s(» far, had he seen a loom. To the fjuestion, *^ AVherc 
<lo yn;i ti'et this''" the invariahlo answer was, •' from the Kast, from 
a ])eo])li.' wlio are cloth-maker-;, and «>;reat magieianc?, and whose 
toii.^iu^ we d«) not speak, aiivl \\'hr) i-an kill men v/honi they do not 
11 k(?." This ]»cuplc — cloth-makors and iii;i<:iv:ians — he liad long wished 
to siio ; and at last, after ni;iny delays, he set (»ut for the high table- 
lands m whicii they wove said t.» dwoll. Ai'ier many days' journey, 
tliroujr.Ij a ni<»nntaln<ms rc;^ion, tlioy did u-aeh the plains, and found 
the -V (lira, the mysterious nation of cloth-makci's, to be really a 
snpin'ior pi'opio, industrious, livinir in ptnnanent townu, and peaee- 
al)lo. lien* he was received as a sj)irlt oC jireat pow-er, the maker 
of ;4,uns and powder and Ixiads — lor thuui;h these negroes had never 
even Imped t.> see a white man. they knvuv the use of guns. Hence 
he journeyo<i yet larther east, to the Apingi. a tribe who were yet 
farlhcj* advanced than the Ashira. being imt only better weavci*s, but 
also w.'rkers in iron, and ot* no nn^an skill, for savages, to judge by 
their knivi'S and other weap(»ns. brought, home by 3Ir. Du Chaillu, 
which wo IiaVv; seen. The Ai.ingi not only looked upon him as an 
all-]H)tcnt syiirit, but thought him a eannibal ; and v/itli a hospitality 
wliich can not be !oo mucli admired, the king sent liim, on his arri- 
val, a fat slave, to be roasted for his su})i)er, promioing afiu'ther sup- 
ply when needed. 

•• V'/hai-. then, do you white spirits do with tlie men you buy on 
the sea-shore r' (pieried the Apiugi king, curiously, of our horror- 
struck ti'avelor. " If you don't eat them , vrhat (fo you want of them V* 
It seems that in the far interi<n' the w-iuic whive race is believed to 
be in the practice of cariuibalism ; ami liaving a short supply of 
hnnnm ilesli at Innne, these people beh(;ve that we arc forced to seek 
our supply from anutng ihem, in Africa. 

l\\ Apingi-land .Mr. Ou Chaillu stood upon tjie threshold of what 
lie justly regards as his most important geogra])hical discovery. He 
found hinsscli'at the beginning of a range of mountains, extending, 
so Far at; auy (d'the negroes could tell him, in :i direction nearly due 
east; ili;«fc i^ to say, across the continent, lie determined to follow 
the line oi' tiiis mountain range as far as possible ] though, from lack 
oi" ].)re])a rat ions, and the debility residting from some twenty-live at- 
tacks (»!' African lever within two years, with constant exposure, poor 
iare. and hard work, Ibrbade him to hope to cro.»',sthe continent. "We 
must remember, in addition, that the only food which could lie car- 
ried by his ])arty wa^? the plantain and yam. both, by their bulk and 
w^uglit, rendering it impossi}>le U) carry more than a few days' supply; 
and that the forests of all this reiiion are almost barren of life — ^\'a8t 
solituil(»<, in which the stately ebony lears its head high above its 
neighbors ; in which the barwood and various orher ])recions woods 
are found in abundance, and whore tlie traveler's stej)s are cumbered 
bv the aboundin;: vines which vield the caoutchouc of Africa. 

CI • 
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The only hope of penetrating such a country was to push desper- 
ately on Irom tribe to tribe; but when our traveler reached the 
Isog'o villages, some four days* journey from the Apingi, he found 
that the next stopping-place — with no intermediate villages — was 
put at three days' journey, due east, Avhich he well gue.^sed v/oukl 
prove nearer six. Nevertheless, the mountain-range still pointed 
eastward } and was not in the heart of a man who had pierced this 
great secret so far, alone, and against all odds, to give it up now. 
Gathering what scant supplies he could obtain, and putting on, alas ! 
his last pair of .sfont .shoes, he set out, determined, if possible, by 
energetic travel, to reach the Ashango villages, where he might 
rest. 

On that last pair of stout shoes rested in reality all his hopes. 
Starvation he had now got j)retty well accustomed to, and we think 
of him, in the last extremity bracing his stomach to receive a proper 
portion of roasted boa-constrictor, if nothing better offered. 

But the ground proved too much for the shoes. On the thixd day 
he tied his shirt-sleeves about his bleeding feet — and yet pushed on, 
with empty stomach, no villages yet in sight ; the jungle dense as 
ever ; the mount.iins still ranging eastward, as far as the eye could 
reach from any unobstructed point. 

At last the swollen, torn, and bleeding feet could bear him on no 
longer. He sat down by the side of a purling brook, bathed his feet, 
and sent his men to ascend an eminence near by, from whence per- 
haps they might descry human habitations. But there was nothing 
but the dreary jungle, and the mountains still ranging eastward, as 
far as the eye could distinguish their peaks in the distance. 

They returned with a snake and a monkey, having dined on which, 
and fastened a small American flag to the top of the highest tree 
they saw, as a symbol oF possession, in right of the first discovery, 
they set out on I heir backward trip, desperate with hunger, and not 
daring to stop, even to hunt, by the way. 

" Of the journey back,'' he writes, " I have but a dim and feverish 
recollection. I remember that my feet got worse instead of belter ; 
that when the wretched shoes were beyond even tying together Aviih 
vines, 1 cast them away, and bandaged bare foct v/ith what remained 
of my shirt. That on the second and third day of our journey we 
had not even a little bird to eat, but plunged forward in a stupid 
apathy of hunger and pain. That on the fourth morning one of the 
men es])ied a gorilla, who came roaring toward us, beating his vast 
chest, and waddling up to the attack with suet horrid utterances and 
soul- freezing aspect, eyes glaring, and the monstrous face distorted 
with impotent rage, that for once, waking out of my dreamy stupor, 
and seeing this image of the devil coming upon us, I would have run 
if my feet had borne me. I remember that, when my gun-carrier 
shot the liuge beast, the men rushed upon it, and tore rather than cut 
it ttf», to stifle with its loathed flesh tlie hunger which was gnawing 
at their vitals. 

" Then we went on, relieved for a time from starvation, I dragging 
my bleeding, bare, and swollen feet over the rough and thorny 
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iLrroimd. till at last, at noon of the fifth day, we came to the Isogo 



towns." 



And here we leave him. 

'J'jie discoveries of Mr. l)u Chaillii in the Department of Natural 
Ilistorv alone, have ])een proelainicd in this country and in Kurope, 
to he (»f sueh value and interest as lo make his name honored among 
tliose eiiterprisinii: men to whom Natural IJistfuy launder the greatest 
o1>li<rations. lh\[ he luH shown us not only the terrible jrorilla, the 
euriniis ni<t-])uil(linir ashie^o. and many other neAV and beautiful ani- 
mals; he has laid ]»are, Inr the operati<ms of our enterprising com- 
merce, a larL'e reirinn fruitful in manv products which take the first 
rank in tlie world "s enmmerce. India-rubber, ebony, (of which he im- 
jMHted a ear;:<) eut in tin; uj)per (.)ven;fa, under his own supervision, 
isnd which was cnnnted lirst-class woud ii»r size and grain.) ivoir, 
barwMod. pahn-oil. arc i'oiind here — in a virgin country, only need- 
in ir shn^wd managenu^nt to become a source of wealth to our mer- 
ehants ami of new hojjfs of civilization to Africa. 
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A/rictnt K.rplorafitniii. 

On November li}, 18G0, tlie Journal of tlie Royal Geoo^raphicnl Society con- 
tains the followiii;^ abstract of intelligence from Messrs. Speke and Grant to the 
Secretary: 



(( 



The latest intelli2:ence received from Captain Speke is dated Bagamnyo, 
0»*iober l>t, JbOO. He therein alludes to a previous letter, des|Mitclied from 
Zanzibar, which has not reached the Society. Very shortly after his arrival at 
Zanzibar, aided by tiie zealt)us co-o[»cratutn (»f iri. B. M. Consul, Col. Rigby, 
(Japiain Speke uuccerded in procuring 5G porters, and in despatching them, in 
advance of himseif, with beads and cloth:«, to Kazeh. These men had reached 
Ugo«!:(). His next step wavS to send to the tnainland, to collect 100 porters for 
liis own caravan. IJe also secured an escort of 30 free laborers armed with 
muskets. IJesides ail these, the Sultan of Zanzibar presented him with the 
tervices of ,*U) men of his own tsuib'ishment, under orders to accompany him 
to Ei^ypt. The Uas Callla, or head of the native portion of the expedition, is 
the same Sheikh Said bin Salem with whom Cuptain Speke travelled before. 

" As to his Cape companions, he stHtes : — ' The Hottentot guard liave shown 
themselves a very handy, willing set of men, after they once settletl down lo 
work. They now adapt themselves and wear into the dilferent stages of vicis- 
situde in this vngabond sort of life famously; and if the climate— the great 
enemy of these regions — only spares them, we shall find them of the greatest 
service. There is nothing they cannot turn their hands to; they helped to sew 
the lent, make their own clothes, cobble their shoes, and cook our dinners. 
They love the gun, and delight in hunting for specimens; but some (»f them 
have already had the fever, and £ cannot but feel onxious on that score.' 
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** The expedition left Zanzibar on the 25th of September, in a corvette be- 
longing 10 the Sultan. The men were landed, under orders to form a camp 
four miles from the shore, where Captain Speke expected to join them on the 
morrow of writing his letter. All the instruments, given to the expedition by 
the Indian Department, are described as first-rate in quality and in order. 

**The accounts enclosed will show you to what extent I have been obliged 
to go to reach the point at which I expect to meet Consul Petherick by the 
time appointed. The expenses have been nearly doubled by this hurry to meet 
him, as anybody who has travelled in barbarous countries like this, must 
know that the man who pays best gets most; and 1 have been obliged to outbid 
the Arab merchants, to succeed in tlie short space of time which it has taken 
me to get so large a caravan together. I shall now certainly be at my station 
at the appointed time for descending on Godokoro, and must then come down 
the Nile the best way I can. My men are all inflated with the grand idea of 
reaching Egypt, and will expect a greater remuneration from me than the Gov- 
ernment funds admit of; for it must not be conceived that what 1 have in store 
now, will be sufficient for the expenses of the way without some reinforcements 
from Kazeh; and to provide for this, I am carrying: letters of credit of the 
worthy Suddha Damjee. But at the same lime that 1 make this remark, I do 
not wish the Society to be under any apprehensions that I intend to depart 
from my engagements with them, or from the last injunction of the Indian 
branch of Her Majesty's Government, that I should not call upon them for any 
other assistance. I have made my own arrangements. 

** The strength of the caravan is as follows, not including the 5G porters, and 
2 men in charge, that have gone forward to Kazeh: Capt. J. H. Speke, com- 
manding expedition; Capt. J. A. Grant, assistant; Sheikh Said bin Salem, Ras 
Cafila; 1 corporal and 9 Hottentot soldiers armed with rifles; 3 private servants 
armed with rifles; 6 slaves of Ras Cafila, all armed with rifles; 30 free laborers, 
ditto; 34 Sultan's porters; 115 Paganees — total, 192; 11 mules; 5 donkeys. In 
addition to these, his Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar has ordered a guard of 
honor, consisting of 25 Belooches, to escort us as far as Kidunda. 

** We are now off to Bomani, and will send our next report from Kidunda, 
in the hands of the escort." 

Captain Speke reported his expedition at Cape Town, July 16, 1860, and 
that he had found S. G. Grey, the Governor, disposed to show a lively interest 
towards it since his arrival. He obtained for Capt. Speke's benefit an escort of 
Hottentot soldiers, his body guard, and also a grant of money, to enable him 
to purchase twelve mules or baggage animals for the expedition. At his sug- 
gestion atid on his recommendation the House of Assembly in Committee ap- 
propriated §300 to tJie object of the expedition. He informed the House that 
the British Government had appropriated $2,500 toward the expedition and the 
laidian branch of Her Majesty's Government bears charges connected with it 
to a still larger sum. 

Consul Pelherick^s Expedition up the White J^Tile, 

** Mr. Consul John Petherick, at the request of the President, pointed out 
the difficulties and dangers which Captain Speke would encounter in his pro- 
gress from the hostility of the tribes north of the Equator. He would be un- 
able to obtam porters — the only means of transit at bis disposal — to proceed 
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Irom one tribe to another, and witliout porters it was inoposaible he could pro- 
<:eec;. His iru.ird would Imve iuiincieiit work to carry their own ammunition 
cu'id fire-arniij; and iis no hearts oi' harden existed in tiiese countries, he must 
have negroes to carry liis provisions and beads. Should he succeed in reach- 
inir CiiiiidoliDro, his fctMcl: of beads would be exhausted; and from the pastoral 
character (m* t!ie natives and their disinclination for work of any kind, fiarticu- 
larly agricultural, he would ]\i\\e i^'tivt dilHculty in obtainin<i^ grain for the 
sun[)ort of hiisi^eif and j-sople. I\Ion*over, if lie doeH not time his arrival at 
G'»ii(inlcuro b<.tv. een December and L'fl.niriry, when Arab merchants from 
ivIiaitutM i.'.-i'ive at that phicc in lioais, br v.ili not obtain the meuns of transport 
lo'.vn the !Nile. it, v.a« hef-ea'saryj in (;rd<ir to ejisure tJie successful terinina- 
ti )(i ofClitpuiiu ijpeke's mission, th;it lie should Ije met at Gondukoro wiih 
'.)oafs, provisions, and men; and if irintjemun would contribute towards the ex- 
p.-ii.;e of liie expediiioii, Jiebhould Le most happy to devote hib time and services 
U) tl'O otjjoct in view. 

•' The President amiounc-d that subscrifitiops would be received at the Koyal 
^..Teo^^raphical S-^ciety, jr> White-hall Plar«, in aid of Consul Petherick's Expe- 
:!iiioii, to co ojserate witli that under Captains Speke and Grant, via Khartum 
iUid the Upjjftr j\ile. 

"The meeLing then adjourned to Monday, November 26th.'* 

^Qirficnient helv^eeii Cu-iisid Pelherick imil the Koyal Geographical Society f 

/■ft. 4/7£, 1801. 

1. «* Consul Petiierick undertakes, in e.())iHideration of the receipt of <;f 1, 000| 
tov/nrds the Ii^\|ie<lition up the Nile, to place tw«) v/ell-armed Ijoats, durini^ No- 
veruber, it?Gi, ai Gondokoro, vviih a sulficient srock ofij^rain to ensure to Capt. 
ypeke a)id his party the means of Rul)^istenco upon iheir arrival at that place." 

il. *' if Captain Speke sha.ll not arrive iti November, 1861, that Consul Peth- 
erick sluill pr.;ceed with an armed party soutli wards towards Luke Nyanzo to 
meet him," 

'A. •* if Captain Sj)el:e shall arrive nt Gondokoro before June, ]i?63, Consul 
Petherick promises to assist Caj»fain Speke in makiui; any explorations which 
Caotuin Speke may deeiii desirable. " 

4. *' It beiu^r iaii.her uiuierstood that in the event of Cajitain Speke not having 
arrived by tluif time at Gondokoro, Consul Petherick ahi'Ai not L-e bound to re- 
n)ain beyond June, 1-:<'J"2. " 

Jnslructioits for Consul Pelhrricl'^s proposed Expediiion vp the JVhite JsTile in Jlid 

of C:intiiins ^'^^//vr and Grant, Ftb.'^ih, li*61. 

Tlie PreHident and Council of the lloyal Geo;;i:raphicaI Society havins: ascer- 
tained tliat the amount 'if subsi'.riptions will not hi sufiicient to enable you to 
remain tv/o years to the south v,\ird f»f Gondokoro, and thus to carry out your 
pn^position in full, proceed now to <L!:ive you instructions whereby the ^reat 
object of th.eir desire— the rendering assistance to the expedition under Cajitaina 
8j»eke h\k\ Grant — can be bes; ac-'onipliKhed with the means at their disposal. 

By leaving En.'<land in March, you will be enabled to reach Khartum ni 
time to equip two boars with a ^■upply of provisions sufficient for your own 
and Captain Speke's party until July, lS(i'2. With thestf you will }>roceed to 
Gondokoro, where it is very desirable you should arrive early in the mrnith of 
October; that is to say, as soon as possilile after tiie cessation of the rains. 
You will then, in the event of Captain Sptko not havii^ arrived, leave a trust- 
worthy person with a sulHcient tbrce in char2:e of the boats, tiie maintenance of 
tiiese until June, IhGi2, at Gondokoro, beinii: <if priuiary importance. 

The next obj-.-ct the President and t>)uncil have in view is, that you should 
proceed in the dire^'fion of Lake Nyanza, with a view of succorinjj Captain 
Speke, and bringm*^ hiui and his party in safety to the depot at Gondokoro. 
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The President and Council do not attempt to lay down any limit to this ex- 
ploration, but, fully trusting in your known zeal and energy, feel assured that 
you will do all in your power to effect the above mentioned object, without 
Berious rifik to the lives of the party under your command. 

Should the junction with Captain Speke be effected, which there is every 
reason to believe it will be, previous to June, 1862, you will consult with him 
as to (he best mtans of employing the period which will elapse before the 
change of the mons )c n will permit you to descend the Nile, in extending our 
knowledge of the adjoining region. 

In entrusting you with the sum which has been subscribed for this purpose, 
the President and Council, considering themselves accountable to the sub- 
scribers for its proper expenditure, will require an account of its disbursement. 
If circumstances should prevent your meeting with Captain Speke's expedition, 
they consider that you are entirely relieved from the responsibility of remain- 
ing yourself or detaining the boats longer than June, 1862, at Godokoro. 

The President and Council desire to impress upo« you the necessity of ob- 
taining as frequently as possible astronomical observations for tl:e ascertain- 
ment of your geoe:raphical position, and that you forward, as often as oppor- 
tunity offers, conies of your journal to the Secretary of this Society. 

A list of instruments, together with instructions respecting their use, and 
notices of such phenomena as it is likely you will have an opportunity of 
observiniT, is herewith appended, to which also are added Manuals on Ethno- 
logy, Botany, and Zoology; to each of which sciences, as well as Geology, you 
will have an opportunity of adding much new information. In addition to the 
** Hints for Travellers,*' published by this Society, particular instructions rel- 
mive to the peculiar character of tlie great river you are about to explore have 
been prepared, and which, it is to be hoped, will assist you in making obser- 
vations which will throw much hght on the geography of this reijion. 

The Presitlent and Council take this opportunhy of expressing their admira- 
tion of the s|.irit of enterprise which has induced you, at great personal risk, 
and possibly considerable pecuniary loss, to undertake the charge of this expe- 
dition; and they hope, under God's providence, you may not only succeed in 
aflording succor to the Zanzibar expedition at a period when it will be most in 
need of it, but that you will succeed in opening a new field to the civihzing in- 
fluences of commerce. 



Eravjrnfum to Hat/ii vs. Lihcrla. 

A paragniph from the National Republican says: " It is probable that Con- 
gress wilfpiace means at the disposal of the President for the colonization of 
such of our colored people as wish to emigrate to Hayti." 

The late accounts we have from St. Domingo are of such a warlike character 
as not to promise peaceful ajjodes to our colored population Vv'ho go fhere. 
Spain has lately taken forcible possession of her ancient eastern part of the 
Island (about two-thirds,) and the western part under President GeflVcird, (the 
ancient French part, of about one-third,) is about engaging in war against the 
Spaniards. 

Liberia is therefore by far the most desirable pface for our colored population. 
It has a fine climate, a most fertile soil, a good government, where all the 
officers are chosen by the people. The nation is at peace with all the world, 
enjoying a profitable commerce, and where the people enjoy the most entire 
civil and religious liberty; while in Hayti the Catholic religion is the dominant 
one, and Protestants are not looked upon with much favor. 

And Liberia has been settled almost entirely by emigrants from the [Jnited 
States. All going from here, would therefore at once feel themselves at home, 
among their iormer acquaintances, while at Hayti they would feel themselves 
among strangers, nnd in a foreign nation. 

There is reason to hope that the means Congress may place nt the disposal 
of the Presicleiit may be employed to assist emigration to Liberia, (a young na- 
tion planted by this country, and of whom we have no reason to feel ashamed,) 
ill preference lo any olher country. — Jour, of Com, 
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Tlw Result. 

The " Eusebia N. Rove" and «* Moses Sheppard," have made their voyages 
to England, and returned to Liberia for other cargoes, while the owners of the 
iVloses Sheppjird have advised their business corre$:pondents in Baltimore of 
their intention to purchase a vessel of hiri^er tonnage, to trade between Liberia 
and England. Had our Government remitted the extra tonnage, and other 
extra dues charged upon the E. N. Iloye and her cargo, when she arrived in 
New York in 1859, both of these vessels might many times have returned to 
the United States; but it is now doubtful if any thing short of a full recognition 
of Liberia will secure to us our fair proportion of her growing commerce, and, 
we may add, that of the whole western coast of Africa. 

The adoption by our Government of a policy which so totally ignores the 
very existence of a Republic which was foundecf by the exertions of our own 
philimthropisis, and fostered and encouraged by the independent action of aev- 
enil Stiitef?, has had the elfect which all the friends of Liberia anticipated, not 
only to drive from us the few Liberian vessels owned there by those whose 
remembrance of past kindness led them often to speak of America as home, but 
it hus also stimulated a weak and helpless people at last to retaliate in the only 
way Of»en to them for such manifest injustice. 

In December last, the Legislature of Liberia passed a bill laying an extra 
tonnage duty on all vessels the nations of which had no treaty with tJiai Re- 
public, besides ten per cent, additional duty on all cargoes imported in such 
vessels: the bill to go into immediate operation when signed by President 
Henson. The chief trade of Liberia is with England, France, Hamburg, and 
the United States, while her indei^endence has been formally recoj^nized, and 
reciprocal treaties entered into with England, France, Prussia, Russia, aod 
Sardinia; yet her modesty is such that even England, with all her partiality for 
the black race, has not been called upon to receive a resident Liberian as consul; 
although President Roberts has twice visited that country as a commissioner 
from Liberia, and was personally present as such when both of the existing 
treaties were sigrjed. 

The new law, which must sooner or later be enforced, will cost thousands of 
dolhtrs to American merchants at present ensraged in the Liberian trade, and 
j)revent man/ others from embarking in it. The friends of Liberia, while they 
ai)[)reciate ilift feeUng of self-respect which induced the passage of this law, 
have nevertheless frequently urged those in authority there to refrain from 
adopting any such retaliatory measures; promising them at the same lime that 
no elfort sliould be spared to secure a recognition in some form or other. — .Aforif- 
laiul Culonizution Journal. 



CiipfKrc of a Slavir — IJvr arrival at Xcii: York. 

The ship *' Nightingale," J. J. Guthrie, U. S. N., commanding, arrived at 
this j)ort on Saturday morning from Monrovia, W. C. A., whicii port she left 
Myy 13tii, and anchored at Cluarantine. 

The Nightingale was captured April 23d off Kahenda, W. C. A., by the 
United States sloop of-war Saratoga, having on board 950 negroes. She was 
taken into Monrovia, where the cargo was put on shore, and 272 men, 97 
women, 340 boys and 9:2 girls — making a total of 801 — ItiO having died on the 
passage from Kabenda. A prize crew of 26 men were put on board from the 
Saratoga, and she was brought to this port. 

There has been considerable sickness among the crew on board the Nightin- 
gale since le>iving Monrovia. The following men belonging to the Saratoga 
have died — Henry Na^Ie, ordinary seaman; John Edwards, landsman, and 
Mii'lu'Cl Redwood, marine. 

riie Nightingale is a clipper ship, of 1,100 tons burthen, built at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and intended for the Baltic and Australian trade, but as the builders did 
not fulfill the contract she passed into other hands. She sailed hence Septem- 
ber 13tli with a load of grain for Liverpool, and arrived there October 6th, 
where she discharged cargo and was up for the East Indies. St\iled from JLiv- 
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erpool December 2d, and on the Nth of January anchored at the laland of St, 
Thomas, W. C. A., (so states her log.) On the 22'J January she was boarded 
off the Congo by the English steamer Archer and the U. S. steamer Mystic, 
when she proceeded up the Congo River, and remained there until 1st day of 
April, when she was fallen in with by the Saratoga and boarded. Her papers 
were found all right and she was allowed to proceed, but on the 23d of April 
was captured as above. 

The captain (Francis Bowen,) the Spanish supercargo, and the cabin ser- 
vants, made their escape from the vessel the night previous to her sailing from 
Kabenda, a portion of her crew having previously escaped in the boats. Those 
that did not escape were transferred to the Saratoga, and shipped for the service. 

When the N. sailed, the following American vessels were known to be in 
the Congo: — The Ardens, Alexina, Falmouth, Fairy, and Martha Post — the 
latter vessel being under bonds not to engage in the slave trade. The brig John 
Bell and ship Brutus (whaler,) had succeeded in getting away. All these are 
Northern vessels. 

The Saratoga, having but eight days' provi.sions, got under weigh with the 
N., bound to Loando, all of the squadron being at that place, waitinir the arri- 
val of a storeship, which had not arrived up to the last accounts. Their store- 
houses were almost exhausted, and the storekeeper condned in jail for caning a 
Portuguese who had insulted him. The health of the squadron was good, that 
of the Saratoga unusually so. Most of the squadron are anxiously looking for 
their orders home. 

The third night after sailing from Kabenda, was boarded by H. B. M. 
steamer Wrangler, the steamer Clove being under our lee, who were quite 
chagrined at finding the bird was caged. 

Lieutenants J. J. Guthrie and Charles W. Hays, were sent home in the 
Nightingale. Lieutenant Tyler, whose health had been bad during the entire 
cruL'^e of the Saratoga, also returned in the above vessel. The three mates of 
the Nightingale, Messrs. Hinds, Winslow and Westervelt, were sent home in 
the ship to be delivered up to the authorities. 

We are informed that after the Nightingale's cargo had been disposed of on 
the coast of Africa, she was sold to a Portuguese in the Congo River, after 
which slie was transferred to her new owner, and her original commander left 
for England, where he now is, — all those of the original crew who remained 
becoming passengers in her. No American interest now remains in the Night- 
ingale. — Journal of Commerce. 

Lihcrian Cotton. 

We have examined a small lot of cotton grown upon the farm of Mr. Samuel 
H. G. Sharp, in Bassa County, Liberia. It is very clean and white, of good 
staple and strength. An experienced manufacturer of this city pronounce.s It 
«*an excellent article — equal to good Georgia or Florida cotton." One of our 
oldesL cotton brokers says such cotton would sell here at seventeen cents per 
pound readily. Mr. Sharp emigrated a few years since from Haddonfield, N. 
J., and as it is believed that he has no practical acquaintance with the cultiva- 
tion of cotton,' the sample before us is probably produced from the native Afri- 
can seed, and without much, if any, culture or attention. Africa will soon 
yie'd a vast supply of cotton. That already grown is reported to be of longer 
and firmer staple, more like our Sea Island cotlcn than any raised in India. 
Every year sees an increase of arrivals in English ports of West African cotton. 
Ten years ago but 23,5 pounds were shipped; in 1859 the quantity exported was 
700,000 pounds. The plant is perennial, and consequently the labor and ex- 
pense of replanting are saved. — Philadelphia Ledger. 

AnotJur Appeal from J)r, Brcchinri(Vje. 

Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge holds strongly still his integrity as a loyal citizen 
of t)ie United States. The Louisville Journal announces ** a long article of im- 
mense power" from his pen upon the slate of the country. It gives the follow- 
ing analysis of its contents: 
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I. Civil War. — Influence upon it of ihe Idea of the Restoration of the Union. 
II Tiie l')Mij and tenil^le rei^n of parties. Majestic Reappearance of the 
I'^jition on tlie Scene of AfiUirs. Greiit truths accepted and to be maintained. 

III. Di^'y of tiie X.ition lo Loyal Citizens in the Seceded States. Their sub- 
jcoiiMii tn 0. Reii;ii of Terror. Alle;2:ed Unanimity in the Seceded States. 

IV. TI>e Seceded f^taten may return to the Union, or the Secession Party mtif 
Mair.ta-ii liieir Revolt l>y Arms. Tlie War one of Self-preservation on the 
Part oftlie Nation. Not A.i;q:re.ssive and against the South, but Defensive and 
against Secessionists. Supposing the Triumph of Secessionists; Insuperable 
Difncultic-H. Every 1-lenefit C'tmteniplated by Sece.ssion Defeated by the War 
into which it pIuiiLred. Restoration to Khe Union the true Result. 

V. ^IlNcalciilation of Secession. Mi.scarriii;ii:c as to a ** United Soutli," and as 
to a *' Divided North," and tjs to tlie temper and purpose of the Nation, and as 
to Expansion, the Slave-trade, Free-trade, Boundless P-osperity, Cotton Mo- 
nopoly, ricc'.'p-'ion a frightful ard inciilculahle Mistake. 

VI. The Border Slave Slates, state of Parties in 1860, Sudden and secret 
Revolutiiiii in Virginia, Probable EfTecis, Political and iVIilitary, Western Vir- 
^!iiiia, (Central Mountain Route to the ('entral South, Delaware, Maryland, 
Missouri, the Oris^inal States, the States carved out of them, the Purchased 
8tate«, ICeiituoky, her ])o.«ition, peril, temper, purpose. 



Vll. Geiif-ral Conclusion. 
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nvtissiON-s. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE MISSIONARY WORK 

IN AFRICA. 



The spirit of Christianity is that of Union and Peace. Well entitled 
was its Divine Author to the character and name of the Prince of 
Peace. Yet he foresaw the opposition that would arise to his king- 
dom, and said to his disciples, — "Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth, but a sword; For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man's foes shall 
be they of his own household.'' Between eood and evil is eternal 
opposition. Therefore the more clearly rises and extends the King- 
dom of our Saviour, the more vehement will be found the opposition 
to its defence, and in hatred to its Author his disciples must expect 
to share. 

The principle of this hostility lies deep in human nature, and in- 
volves all the purposes and passions of the soul, so that opposition to 
the command, "that we should love one another," first directed to- 
wards Him that gave it, will also show itself towards his disciples 
and all for whom he died. If the world hate you, ye know that it 
hated me before it hated you. Memorable are the words of Christ 
on this subject: 

"If ye were of the world the world would love its own; but be- 
" cause ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of |he 
" world, therefore the world hateth you. Remember the words tbst 
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*' I said unto you; the pcrvnnt is not pjreater than his lord. If they 
" have persecuted inc, tliey will also persecute you; if they have kept 
*• my saying they will keep yours also. But all these things will they 
" do for my name's sake, because they know not Him that sent me. 
*• If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin, 
"but now they have no cloak for their sin. He that hateth me 
" hateth my Father also. If I had not done among them the works 
"which none other man did, they had not had sin; but now have 
" they both seen and hated both me and my Father. But this cometh 
" to pass, that the word mifrht be fulfilled that is written in their 
*' law, they hatod me without a cause." 

Imagine not, then, that the perfection of our Lord's character and 
government are more than ilm means and occasion of that hostility 
which breaks forth from the kingdom of Darkness to overshadow, 
subvert and destroy the peaceful and happy kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
Like fire they will inflame that evil kingdom, which, full of all combus- 
tible materials of selfishness, malice and contending lusts and passions, 
that desire and cannot obtain, because those who cherish them ask 
not or ask amiss, and having brought ruin upon others, finally perish 
in their own conflairration. 

Let us, amid these afilictions of civil war, find rcfuge in God, 
assured that he will never forsake his church, the kingdom of righte- 
ousness and peace, nor suflxjr any permanent triumph against it; that, 
as human nature (though ruled i'or a season by the Powers of Dark- 
ness) is his by Divine inheritance, his sway shall be extended over 
it, and his dominion be without limit and without end. 

Those who base their conduct on selfish principles, abide in dark- 
ness. Hear and receive the blessed words of the Apostle John — 

" He that saith he is' in the light and hateth his brother, is in dark- 
*'ness even until now. He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
" light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in him. But ho that 
*' hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
*' knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath blinded 
" his eyes." 

Between the kingdoms of Love and Hatred, of Light and Dark* 
ness, there will be war, ever contending in principle, frequently 
breaking forth in violence. Let us depend, as far as practicable, 
upon the sword of the Spirit and that Word which is quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, of the joints and marrow, and is 
ji discourse of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Subdued by 
thb power of the Gospel, how vast the corftributions which this nation 
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might give to civilize and elevate Africa and her children ! What a 
work of everlasting honor and renown might be done by the Chris- 
tians of our Southern States ! 

Those who watch the progress of the two contending kingdoms in 
our world, will find encouragement in the facts, gathered from au- 
thentic sources, of the advance of the Missionary Cause in Africa. 
The Cause of African Colonization, so vehemently opposed in its 
early days, can now point to a well ordered Christian Republic on 
the Coast of Africa, with the means of justice, education, and 
growth, armed against the Slave Trade, and pledged to the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, opening a wide field of Missionary enterprise, of which 
we present partial views in our present number. When the oppo- 
nents of this Society shall cherish a spirit of universal benevolence, 
we may trust not for ^^ disunion of the States,'' but for the Union of 
all in mutual benefit and the greatest good to Africa and her children. 



Extracts from tJie Annual Report of the Presbyterian ( 0. /S.) Board 

of Foreign Missions. 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

Liberia Mission. 

Monrovia. — Rev. Amos Herring, pastor; Mr. B. V. R. James, teacher of the 
English school; Rev. Edward W. Blyden, principal of the Alexander High 
School; Rev. Edwin T. Williams, in this tjountry. 

Kentucky. — Rev. H. W. Erskine, preacher and teacher. 

Harrisburg^ — Mr. Simon Harrison, licentiate preacher; Mr. Mellville, teacher 
of the native boarding school. 

Mount Cojjpse.—Rev. Armistead Miller, preacher and teacher. 

Sinou. — Rev. James M. Priest, preacher; Mrs. Mary E, Parsons, teacher of 
the day school. 

Settra Kru. — Mr. Washington McDonogh, teacher. 

JViJ^ou. — Rev. Messrs. Thomas H. and James R. Amos. 

From the above heading it will be seen that this mission embraces 
seven stations, at all of which, except two, there are ordained minis- 
ters. Three of these labor mainly for the Americo-Liberian popula- 
tion and their children, and four labor exclusively among the abori- 
gines. There are comprehended in the mission four organized 
churches, four boarding schools, four day schools, and seven Sabbath 
schools. Beside the stations just mentioned, there are a number of 
out-stations where there are Sabbath schools, and where occasional 
preaching is maintained. A presbytery has also been formed and 
been recognized by the General Assembly, and comprises eight 
clerical n^embers, all of whom except Mr. Williams are colored 
persons. 
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Monroriiu — Mr. llftrrinjr continues to liave the pastoral care of 
the church at this place. Only ciio aiMitiuii to the church has heeii 
reported the last year. A lumibor of its Jiienihers have removeil to 
other parts of the country, and !>cv»n*al have died. The numher of 
ineuibers reported in J uly was tifry-four, and tlie general attendance 
upon preachin*^ is about t^vice that number. There is a Sabbath 
school connected with the church, embracing forty children, a part 
of whom are natives. 

The Knglisli school is taught }>y Mr. James, and embraced at the 
latest dates sixty ])iipils. The studies pursued have been substantial- 
ly the same as those (»f previous years. Mr. James speaks of the 
children as being orderly in their deportment, and as having made 
satisfactory progress in their studies. The best scholars are trans- 
i'erred from time to time to the Alexander High School, a measure 
«»f promotion which is greatly coveted by the more industrious pupils. 
The school was suspended twice during the year on account of Mr. 
James' ill health, but in neither case ior more than two or three 
weeks. He enjoys good health at the present time. 

The Alexander High School has been conducted, there is reason 
to believe, with inore than usual efficiency. The number of pupils is 
fifteen, the same as iliat of former years, and the same arningcnient 
in relation to the classics has also been maintained. A full account 
of the cxaminati(m held in June was published in the November 
number of the Fonh/it JliHsionon/j and shows that the course of 
study is both thorough and extensive. The highest class were study- 
ing such authors in Jjatin and Greek as are pursued only iu the 
higher classes of our best colleges. They were making good progress 
in He])rew and the higher branches of mathematics also. 

This institution has already iiirnished some of the best officers the 
civil government have in their employ. A number are engaged as 
teachers. Two have entered the ministry, and others arc looking 
forward to the same office. Mr. ]51vdeu's health has been overtasked, 
however, and the committee have found it necessary to relcjise him 
from his engagements for a time, that he may recruit by a visit to 
the West Indies, his native place. 'J'lie school, for the time being, 
will be placed under the care of one of the more advanced pupils. 

KrufncAy/, — This station continues to be under the care of JMr. 
Krskine. He has three places fur stated preaching, viz : Clay- Ash- 
land, Caldwell, and Congo town. He makes also frequent tours 
through the native villages in the adjacent country, for the purpose 
of making known tlie unsearchable riches of Christ. He speaks of 
having good attendance both at his stated and occasional places of 
preaching. The Sabbath schools connected with these diilercnt 
])laces of preaching are doing well. The day school did not give 
satisfaction, and was in consequence suspended last summer. It was 
to be opened again at the !)eginning of the year, under the care of 
Mr. M. W. Witherspoon, one of the more advanced pupils of the 
Alexander High School. One of the female members of this church 
has recently established a school upon her own responsibility in a 
native town at the distance of eight or ten miles from Keutuckj, 
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which promises to be a great blessing to that benighted community. 
The church of Kentucky contributed last year fifty dollars toward 
the support of the school. 

Ilavrisburg. — There is a small church here, to which Mr. Harri- 
son statedly preaches, and a large Sabbath school, conducted mainly 
by Mr. Mellville and himself. The main feature of missionary work 
here, however, Is a boarding school for native children. The number 
of boarders at the commencement of the year was twenty-two, but 
the school has received a large accession of Congo children from the 
recaptives recently landed at Monrovia — something like four thous- 
and of these having been landed at Monrovia during the year, the 
greater part of whom were children. A number of these, beside 
those taken into this school, have been received into the mission 
families, to be educated and to be trained to habits of domestic in- 
dustry. Mr. Mellville has charge of the school, but Mr. Harrison 
has the supervision of the secular afiairs of the station. 

Mount Coffee. — This is the name of the station recently commenced 
by Mr. Miller. It is located about fifty miles east of Monrovia and 
ten miles from Careysburg, the health station recently formed by the 
government of Liberia. Mount Coffee has an elevated position, and 
is in the heart of a fertile and well-watered district. The country is 
inhabited by the Golah tribe, of whom there are a number of villages 
in the immediate vicinity of the station. The people received him 
with great cordiality, and they are much pleased at the prospect of 
having their children educated. Mr. Miller expected to have his 
dwelling completed before the middle of December, and would take 
Lis family there immediately after. He has preached occasionally at 
Careysburg, and kept together a band of Presbyterians at that place, 
who have not as yet been organized into a church, Mr. Miller will 
devote himself at once to the study of the Golah language, that he 
may be able as soon as possible to make known to the people the un- 
searchable riches of Christ in their own language. 

Si'iion, — This is one of the principal settlements of the Americo- 
Liberians. It is about one hundred miles southeast of Monrovia, 
and contains not more than four or five hundred inhabitants, but is 
surrounded by a large native population, between whom and them- 
selves there is much friendly intercourse. Mr. Priest was the founder 
of the Presbyterian church here, and has had the care of it since the 
commencement. One member has been added to the church on pro- 
fession of faith, and four children have received the sacrament of 
baptism. The Sabbath school is well attended. The day school 
taught by Mrs. Parsons has had an average attendance of thirty pupils, 
and is reported as doing well. 

Sottra Km, — There is a small boarding school at this place for 
native children, taught by Mr. McDonogh. The number of pupils 
last year was twelve or fifteen. There is also a Sabbath school here 
with a large number of pupils. The place, however, is very unfavor- 
able for mail communication, and the Committee in consequence have 
had very little information about the station during the past year. 

Niffau, — This station has been formed by the Kev. Messrs. Amos ' 
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during the past year. It is located on the sea-coast, about half way 
between Sinou and Cape Palnias, and about fifty miles distant from 
either. The site is open and apparently healthy; it has a good land- 
ing and easy access to trading TCJ^sels; and the native population im- 
mediately around the station is quite large. There is also a large 
population in the rear of the settlement, and it is supposed that one 
of the branches of the Niger takes its rise on the east side of a moun- 
tain range not more than one hundred or one hundred and fifty miles 
from Niffau. Should this report be verified, there may soon be 
opened up from this station a highway by which the gospel of Jesus 
Christ may be carried into the heart of tliis great country, and be 
made effectual to the salvation of millions of benighted heathen wbo 
could not be reached so advantageously by any other route. Tbe 
missionaries were received with the greatest cordiality by the chiefe 
and the people. A school was organized by one of the brother?, 
whilst the other devoted himself to superintending the building of a 
house for the accommodation of their families, whom they were in- 
tending to bring down from Sinou by the first favorable opportunity. 
It was supposed that there were not less than one thousand or 
fifteen hundred children in the villages immediately around the 
station, the great mass of whom were desirous to enter the school, 
though only a very small number could be received. The Committee 
bespeak for this new and interesting mission the prayerful rememr 
bra nee of all who love the cause of missions. 



Corisco Mission. 

JErawgostmfta.— Rev. T. S. Ogden and Mrs. Ogden; Charles L. Loomis, M. 
D., licentiate preacher, and Mrs. Loomis; Misses Maria M. Jackson and Mary 
C. Latta, teachers of girls; Miss Charity Sneed, assistant; Andeke, interpreter 
and general assistant; Sakonjo, teacher of day school; Mwambani, femede na- 
tive assistant. Rev. J. L. and Mrs. Mackey in this country. 

Ugovi. — Rev. Cornelius De Heer. 

Jllongn. — Rev. William Clemens; Mrs. Clemens in this country. 

Ilovi Island. — Ibia C. Sikenje, native licentiate preacher. 

Kombe. — Native teacher. 

No important changes have been made in the arrangement of the 
missionary force during the year. Dr. and Mrs. Loomis, whose de- 
parture was mentioned in the last Annual lleport, arrived at Corisco 
the latter part of January Their presence gave Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackey the opportunity to visit this country ibr the improvement of 
their health. Mrs. Clemens, whose health had also declined, availed 
herself of the same opportunity to return to this country. They 
reached New York in June; all having derived much advantage 
from the sea voyage. Mr. and Mrs. IMackey have been still further 
benefitted in their health from their sojourn in this country, and are 
now awaiting an opportunity to returu to their field of labor. The 
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mission has been strengthened by the accession of Miss Mary C. Latta 
as a teacher for the female school. She was a member of the Pres- 
byterian church at Chestnut Hills, Pennsylvania, and cheerfully. left 
an inviting home and many endeared friends to go and labor for her 
Saviour in that distant and benighted portion of the earth. She 
sailed from New York in the middle of August, but did not reach 
Corisco until the latter part of November. 

There has been some sickness among the missionaries who have 
been on the ground, but none of so serious a character as to interfere 
with tte regular course of their labors. The missionary work has 
been carried on in peaoe and quietness, and, as will be seen in the 
sequel, with many tokens of the Divine favor. 

The Spanish authorities have interposed no obstacles to the prose- 
cution of their work, but on the contrary have manifested quite a 
disposition to show them favors whenever there was opportunity to 
do so. A small vessel of war was kept stationed in the bay during 
the greater part of the year, and at one time measures were taken for 
the erection of a house on the northeast corner of the island; but this 
was afterward abandoned, for what reason is not known. 

The missionary work, as will be seen by the heading of this report, 
has been enlarged by the establishment of two new out-stations. One 
of these is located on the small island of Ilovi, in the same bay with 
the main island, but much nearer to the mouth of the river. It has 
a population of not more than three hundred, but has every facility 
of intercourse with the numerous villages along the margin of the 
main land, as well as those along the banks of the river. The other 
station is among the Kombe people, to the north of the main island, 
and fifty miles distant. Both of these stations are conducted by 
natives who have been educated in the schools at Corisco, a more full 
account of whose labors will be given in the sequel. 

The clerical members of the mission organized themselves into a 
Presbytery in May last, and at the same time received three young 
men under their care as candidates for the ministry. Since that time 
one of them has been licensed to preach the gospel, and has been en- 
trusted with the care of one of the out-stations just mentioned. The 
occasion of the licensure of this young man was one of great interest 
to all the missionaries, but especially to those who had been the 
honored instruments in laying the foundation of the mission. It had 
only been ten years since the work was first commenced, and now one 
youDg man, ol' approved piety and earnest zeal, is ready to go forth 
into still darker regions and proclaim to his benighted countrymen 
there the same glad tidings that have been brought to his own doors. 
Others are soon to follow in his footsteps, and the brethren can now 
see how easy it will be to spread the knowledge of the Christian sal- 
vation throughout all those regions, by the agency of the Christian 
youths whom they are training on their island home. 
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Evangaslmha , 

This station includes nndcr its care the principal churcli on the 
island, a female boarding school, an advanced school for training 
teachers, a day school for boys, a Sabbath school, a medical dispen- 
sary, and is the place also where the principal secular business of the • 
mission is transacted. Since the departure of Mr. Mackey, Mr. Ogden 
has had the pastoral care of the church and the supervision of the 
schools, whilst Dr. Loom is has had charge of the secular department 
and the dispensary. Both of these brethren have connected the study 
of the language with their other engagements. 

The Church. — Though there are a number of places on the island 
where stated religious services are maintained, there is, strictly speak- 
ing, only one church organization, and that is connected with this 
station. Here the brethren and the native Christians from the dif- 
ferent stations come together once in three months, for Christian 
conference, and for commemorating the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. The attendance on these occasions for two years past hw 
been very large — greater than could well be accommodated in the 
church building. The exercises have always been very refreshing to 
the children of God, and deeply impressive to the large crowd of 
spectators who are always present. The church has been greatly fa- 
vored by the presence and power of the Holy Grhost, especially during 
the early part of the year. From furnished statistics, it appears that 
thirty-eight persons have been received to the communion of the 
church during the year, making fifty-seven adults that have been ad- 
mitted to the ordinance of baptism since the organization of the 
church. Infant baptism has been administered in seven cases to the 
children of native converts. There is satisfactory reason to believe, 
too, that none have been admitted to full communion of the church 
except those who have been truly regenerated. It is hoped, too, that 
a number of others, whose reception to the church has been post- 
poned from prudential considerations, are truly the children of God, 
and will be received after a further trial of their sincerity. At each 
of the stations there is a catechumen class, embracing all those who 
profess a desire to be saved, but who need fuller instruction in rela- 
tion to the way of salvation. At Evangasimba this class embraces 
17; at Ugovi, 15; and at Alongo, 17. A large portion of those re- 
ceived to the communion of the church the last year were adult fe- 
males, who had had no connection with the schools, and who had had 
no opportunities of religious instruction except those derived from 
public preaching on the Sabbath. This is an unusual event in the 
history of African Missions, especially in the earlier stages of their 
history, and may be regarded as a most encouraging fact in relation 
to the future prosperity of this particular mission. 

In relation to the character and deportment of the members of the 
church, the report of the mission speaks in the most encouraging 
terms. Only two cases of discipline have as yet occurred. * The great 
body of members show commendable zeal in their readiness to speak 
a word for the Saviour whenever there is opportunity to do so; in 
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visiting neighboring villages to hold religious meetings; in maintain- 
ing family worship, and asking the divine blessing at their meals; 
and the pains they take to impart religious instruction on their trad- 
ing excursions in more remote regions of the country. The Christian 
young men, who have had the advantages of education, are acquiring 
an increasing influence over the community all the while, and already 
a number of obnoxious heathen customs have been abandoned by 
men who make no profession of religion, through their influence and 
persuasions. The members of the church have also manifested a 
spirit of liberality in maintaining the institutions of religion. The 
sum of one hundred and eight dollars has been contributed for mis- 
sionary purposes, besides sixty-six dollars for the erection of a church 
for their own accommodation. The missionaries contributed a por- 
tion of these sums, but the larger proportion, it is understood, was 
contributed by the native members. In October last three addition- 
al elders were elected and ordained. In relation to these, the report 
testifies to their fidelity in the discharge of their duties, and the 
great assistance they have rendered the pastor in watching over and 
guiding the flock. Three of those who were appointed at an earlier 
period have been received under the care of the Presbytery as can- 
didates for the ministry, and one, as has been mentioned elsewhere, 
has been licensed to preach. 

Religious services are held in the church morning and evening, 
whilst the Sabbath school occupies the afternoon. Two weekly ser- 
vices are also kept up, one of which is conducted by Andeke, a native 
elder, and is intended for the benefit of the native Christians at the 
station. 

Sahhath Scliool. — The Sabbath school comprises persons of all 
classes, and of varied character and attainment. There are two 
classes of adult men and women, to whom Miss Jackson imparts oral 
instruction. There are also two Bible classes of the more advanced 
pupils, taught by Dr. and Mrs. Loomis. A larger number are study- 
ing the union questions, and were taught by Mrs. Mackey before she 
left. The whole number in attendance has not been reported. 

Advanced School. — The object of this school is to train teachers, 
and give a more extensive and thorough education to those who are 
looking forward to the work of the ministry. There were twelve in 
the school at the beginning of the year, but the absence of Mr. Mackey 
devolved so large an amount of labor upon Mr. Ogden that he could 
not devote the attention to the school that it needed, and the pupils, 
in consequence, were distributed among the different stations, to re- 
ceive such instruction as the several missionaries might find practi- 
cable to give consistently with their other labors. The school will be 
resumed in its original form as soon as the mission is reinforced. 

The day school is taught by a native young man, and is, no doubt, 
doing something to elevate the character of the rising generation. 
No account has been furnished as to the number of pupils in the 
school at the present time. 

Female Boarding SchooL — This is justly regarded as one of the 
most important schools on the island. Female education is an indis- 
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Ui/ovi 



Tliis is the principal station on the south side of the island, and 
has been under the care of Mr. De Ileer. It comprises a boarding 
school ibr boys, a Sabbath school, and a chapel where the gospel is 
statedly preached, but without any independent church organization. 

The school opened with only twelve boys, but the number was in- 
creased to twenty-seven, four of whom were aftei^wards dismissed for 
improper conduct, leaving twenty-three as the regular number. They 
are arranged into three classes, the more advanced of whom are study- 
ing geography, arithmetic, history, composition, and are practised 
also in translating English into Benga, and vice, verm. The higher 
class has been taught by Mr. De Hecr liimself, whilst the two lower 
ones have been instructed mainly by a native assistant. The moral 
character of the boys has been very sensibly improved, and, what is 
still more encouraging, the hearts of a number of them liave been 
touched by divine grace. On this point Mr. De Heer remarks :-^ 



pensable element in the improvement of any cominunitj, but especi- 
ally so to the elovati«>n (»f a heathen population. In the earlier stage j 
nf the missiun, it was lound very difficult to get any female pupils at 
all. The habits, prejudices, and superstitious notions of the people 
were all o])pnsed to tlio moral and intellectual elevation of the female 
fiex. liut this ()])])0Mtiun is yielding to the influence of religioiD 
]iri]ici])le, and hu.>])a!uls and parents alike are becoming desirous rf 
the education of their <l:uighters and wives. The school was tai^ht 
entirely by Miss Jackson until the arrival of Miss Latta, since which 
time it has boon carried on under their joint care. A portion of each 
day is devoted to study, and the remainder tb instruction in sewing 
<ind other dumiistii- duties. The progress of the girls in both of these 
deviartments lijus been very satisfactory. Intention is made of one of 
the girls who had committed to memory the whole of the four gospels, 
a large number of hymns, and knew the catechism perfectly. They 
liave done well also in domestic training, as maybe inferred from tl» 
iact that they have earned sixteen dollars by sewing out of school 
hours, which they have devoted to the missionary cause, besides i 
like sum earned in the same way lor the supj^ort and education of 
one of their own number. Four of the elder girls were married at 
the end of the spring term, and in every case to Christian husbands. 
The sclu)ol has not been without spiritual fruits. Two of the pupils 
have been brought to the knowledge of the Saviour during the past 
year, under circumstances of great interest. 

Dhpennurj/. — Dr. Looniis has relieved much suffering by adminis- 
tering medicine, and by performing a number of surgical operations. 
The people express great gratitude for such favors ; and the ezeroise 
of this kind of benevolence will, no doubt, do much to open the 
hearts of the people to religious instruction, and give the mission a 
commanding influence over the people at large. 
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" For the last three months a religious feeling has pervaded the 
school, such as I have never witnessed before. Three of the boys 
have been admitted into the inquirers' class. Others express a desire 
and purpose to become followers of Christ. They have begun a 
meeting of prayer among themselves on Saturday afternoons, and 
also spend a short time in prayer at the close of each day. God grant 
that this state of feeling may continue until they are all brought 
under the power of divine grace.'' Public preaching on the Sabbath 
is well attended. Since the erection of a new and commodious 
chapel, the attendance has averaged about one hundred and thirty. 
The regular weekly services are also well attended. Besides these, 
the native Christians have a number of prayer meetings among them- 
selves, which are well attended, and which, it is thought, are doing 
much to promote their spirituality. Fourteen persons connected with 
this station have been received to the communion of the church, and 
among these several husbands and wives. The Sabbath school is 
attended by old and young, by slave and freeman, and has varied in 
number from forty to sixty. A fuller account of this station may be 
found in the March number of the Record. 



Along 0. 

This station is on the north side of the island, and is under the 
direction of Mr. Clemens. It contemplates a two-fold object: first, 
the spiritual improvement of the island population immediately around 
it; and, second, the training of native youths from the various tribes 
on the mainland, with the view of their being hereafter employed in 
diffusing the light of the gospel and the blessings of Christian edu- 
cation in those benighted regions. These measures are still in their 
incipiency; but already important results have been realized, and 
there is no reason to doubt their ultimate success. Already two 
young men connected with this station have been sent to form new 
stations, and proclaim the gospel to communities of benighted men 
who could not have been reached through any other agency. 

The religious meetings on the Sabbath are not different from thrs3 
of the other stations, of which mention has already been made. The 
ordinary attendance is about seventy, but frequently the number ex- 
ceeds one hundred. The Sabbath school has an attendance of fifty 
scholars, and is composed almost exclusively of the members of the 
church and the pupils of the boarding school. Mr. Clemens has 
spent a considerable portion of his time in itinerations on the main- 
land, and especially along the seaboard to the north of Corisco, for 
the purpose of obtaining boys for his school, and for preaching the 
gospel. These visits, together with the influence of such of their 
youths as have been brought under the power of religion at the mis- 
sion station, have already created a demand among these people for 
Christian instruction which the missionaries cannot meet. The 
amount of knowledge among them in relation to the Christian salva- 
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tion is as yet very small, and is, no doubt, very raucli mixed up with 
their native superstitions. Still, they have acquired, through the 
means just mentioned, sufficient information to make them desire 
more, and Mr. Clemens founds upon this state of feeling a most earn- 
est call for more laborers. lie also gives an encouraging account of 
the state of the school. The boys are studious and obedient, and aie 
making satisfactory progress both in their moral and intellectual im- 
provement. There are evidences of spiritual improvement also. 
Five of the pupils have been received to the communion of the 
church during the year, making nine in all who are in good and 
regular standing in the church. Several cases of remarkable piety 
among the pupils of this school have been published in the mission- 
ary journals during the year. One of these young men, while on a 
visit to his friends on the mainland, fell into the hands of a hostile 
tribe and was condemned to be put to death. His calmness in view 
of death, however, was so inexplicable to his would-be murderen, 
that they were deterred from their bloody purpose, and the young 
man was released. According to their ideas he had procured firom 
the white men a/efiahj and they were afraid to proceed to extremi- 
ties. It is true he had secured a charm, against the fear of death, 
but it was such a charm as the gospel of Jesus Christ alone imparts. 
Another case is mentioned of a young man who spent only a few dajs 
at the station, but during that time wa.s carefully instructed in rela- 
tion to the Christian salvation. On his return to his native town in 
the interior, he conscientiously put into practice all the instruction 
he had received — abandoning all his gross sins, and keeping the 
Sab])atli. As he had no other means of knowing when the SabbaA 
returned, he carefully notched each day on a stick, that he might 
keep that day sacred in concert with his Christian brethren in all 
other parts of the world. Such examples, of which the number 
might be greatly multiplied, not only illustrate the power of the 
gospel over the mind of a heathen people, but set forth the great im- 
portance and urgency of diffusing its light among them as speedily as 
j)0ssible. 

Out-Htathns at llovi and Komhr. — These two out-stations have 
been commenced during the past year, and as yet have had but little 
time for the developing of any important results. 

The island of llovi is situated near the mainland, and has a popu- 
lation of about three hundred. The people are of the same ramily 
and language with those of the mainland. There are a large numb^ 
of villnges on the mainland that Are accessible to the missionary here; 
and to the religious instruction of these a portion of his time will be 
devoted, liis labors on the island, though of only six months' con- 
tinuMuce, have, nevertheless, been productive of encouraging results. 
On the Sab])ath he has an attendance of about fifty persons. Seven 
individuals have professed a concern for the salvation of their souls, 
and three of these, there is reason to hope, have already given their 
hearts to the Saviour. A more full account of this station may be 
found in a letter from the missionary in the March number of the 
Furvitjn Missioiiaj'^. 
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Kombe is the name of the other station, and is located on the 
mainland, but near to the sea-shore, and about fifty miles from Cor- 
isco. The missionary was very cordially receiyed by the people, and 
has commenced his labors under very favorable circumstances. What 
the results are to be, can be known only in the future. Both of the 
missionaries and their work are commended to the prayerful remem- 
brance of God's people. 



From Macmillan^s Magazine, 

THE OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MISSION TO CENTRAL 

AFRICA:-— NEWS OF THE MISSION, AND OF 

DR, LIVINGSTONE* 

The opening up of Central Africa to commerce, Christianity, and 
civilization — such is the aim into which all enterprises of African 
adventure, and all speculations about Africa, have recently resolved 
themselves; and, when Dr. Livingstone left England with his party, 
in March, 1858, it was with a preconceived notion as to one particu- 
lar route by which this, object might be effected. "I expect," he 
said, "to filnd for myself no large fortune in that country; nor do I 
expect to explore any large portions of a new coimtry; but I do hope 
to find, through that part of the country which I have already ex- 
plored, a pathway by means of the river Zambezi, which may lead to 
nighlands where Europeans may form a settlement, and where, by 
opening up communication, and establishing commercial intercourse 
with the natives of Africa, they may slowly, but not the less surely, 
impart to the people of that country the knowledge and inestimable 
blessings of Christianity." 

Among the agencies organized in prosecution of this object, that 
which exists under the name of " the Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin 
Mission," possesses, both on its own account, and from its close con- 
nection with Dr. Livingstone's continued labors, a special claim on 
public interest. The Mission grew out of visits paid by Dr. Living- 
stone while he was here to the two English universities. Without 
detailing the successive steps, suffice it to say, that after preliminary 
meetings and consultations in Oxford, Cambridge, and London, held 
prior to February, 1860, and in which such men as Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. Beresford Hope, the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord 
Robert Cecil, the Bishops of London, Oxford, and St. David's, Dr. 
Whewell, Professor Sedgwick, Professor Jeremie, Dr. Heurtley, the 
Dean of Westminster, and the late Archdeacon Hardwick, took an 
active part, an Association was formed for sustaining a Mission to 
Central Africa, in the joint names of the two universities, and that 
the scheme was afterwards extended so as to admit the University of 
Dublin, and thus represent, through the universities, the united 
Church of England and Ireland. The basis of the Mission and its 
plan of operations were arranged as follows : — Money was to be raised 
for the establishment of the Mission, and for its support for five years. 
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The Mission was to consist of six clergymen, with a bishop at their 
head, together with a medical man, a staflF of artisans, etc. While 
iiie primary object of the Mission was to be, "to spread Christianity 
among the untaught people of Central Africa,^' it was to " recognize 
the importance of commerce and civilization in developing the natu- 
ral resources, and in elevating the inhabitants of these regions/' and 
it was to help in the suppression of domestic slavery in Africa, and 
of the slave trade between Africa and other countries. Avoiding in- 
terference with the work of other missionary societies, it was to have 
for its own aim, not so much the formation of a Christian colony, a8 
the settling of missionaries "among the natives under the protection 
of their chiefs,'' so- as " by mere teaching and influence, to help to 
build up native Christian states." Finally, the special scene of oper- 
ations in Africa was left undetermined; and, in this matter, the advice 
of Dr. Livingstone was to be waited for. 

The result of these resolutions, duly and gradually carried into 
effect, was, that in December, 1860, a party, consisting of Archdeacon 
Mackenzie, (a man who has foregone, for the life of a missionary, all 
the prospects at home following on a brilliant university career,) the 
llev. L. J. Proctor, the Rev. H. C. Scudamore, Horace Waller, Esq., 
naturalist and lay superintendent, S. A. Gamble and J. Adams, 
artisans, together with several blacks, as interpreters, etc., were col- 
lected in Cape Town, ready to set out for the Zambezi. Livingstone's 
vessel, the Pioneer^ having arrived at the Cape, from England, a 
portion of the party set out, in company with it, in the Sidon; and, 
on the 8th of January, 1861, they were followed, in H. M. steamer 
Lyra^ by Mr. Mackenzie and the rest : Mr. Mackenzie having a few 
days before been consecrated in the cathedral at Cape Town, as " Mis- 
sionary Bishop to the tribes dwelling in the neighborhood of the 
Lake Nyassa and River Shire." It was Bishop Mackenzie's hope, 
on his leaving the Cape, to meet Livingstone at the mouth of the 
Zambezi, ascend that river with him in the steamer, and then dis- 
embark to commence the labors of the Mission at some point which 
Livingstone would assist in indicating, but which would probably be 
" near the River Shire or the Lake Nyassa, from which it flows." 
How far that hope was fulfilled, and what has been the history of the 
Mission hitherto, will be seen from the following extracts, which wq 
are permitted to make from a manuscript letter from the Rev. R- 
Rowley, who set out from England to join the Mission, and who, 
arriving at Cape Town the day after Bishop Mackenzie's departure, 
was fortunately enabled to overtake him at Natal, and join him in 
the Lyra, 

" We sighted the Sidon about one o'clock, P. M., on the 7tli of 
February, and anchored a short distance from her [on the Zambezi 
coast] about three hours afterwards. Captain Oldfield and the bishop 
went on board of her at once. When they returned we learned that 
three of our party, who had come up by her, had been on shore seve- 
ral days, and that since then she had had no communication with 
them. A brisk gale was blowing, a heavy sea running; and by the 
aid of a glass we could see a tremendous surf on the bar of the Zam- 
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bezi, and the Piono.tr safely moored in the smooth water behind it. 
It was very evident she Jiad no intention of coming out to us that 
night. Of Livingstone the Sidov. knew nothing. 

*' My first impressions of the Zambezi and the neighboring coast 
were by no means pleasant. The hopes one had entertained that 
commerce with the interior could be efiected through the Zambezi 
were soon blown away. Nothing can be more unpromising than the 
low shelving coast, covered with mangrove; nothing more impracti- 
cable for ordinary commercial purposes than the entrance to the 
river. No ships would care, considering the frequency of bad 
weather there, and the bad anchorage ground, to go within three 
miles of the land; we anchored seven miles from the shore, and then 
had but seven and a half fathoms of water. Livingstone, with his 
contempt for danger, energy of purpose, and intuitive knowledge of 
the best thing to be done on every emergency, cannot well under- 
stand the difficulties experienced by ordinarily endowed men in get- 
ting over the bar of the river; but, as there are not many Living- 
stones in the world, and a great many ordinarily endowed men, it is 
very certain that, whatever the moral and religious future of the poor 
people in the interior may be, their, commercial position will not be 
much improved unless some better communication with them is 
opened. They may be able to produce cotton, sugar, hemp, ivory, 
find many other things in abundance; they would do so; but their 
products will never find their way into Europe unless a happier high- 
way for their exports and imports be discovered. Sailors have a 
perfect horror of the Zambezi and its neighborhood, and they have 
good reason for their dislike. * * * Small steamboats, drawing 
but a few feet of water, might not find the bar impassable save in 
rough weather; but even they would require a very skillful pilotage; 
for the channel is often shifting, and then they might come to grief 
on a sand bank, although fortified against the assaults of the breakers. 
Altogether, it must be a very large profit indeed, much larger than 
is ever likely to be acquired, that would tempt commercial men to 
encounter the difficulties of the Zambezi." 

It was not without considerable delay and difficulty that the party 
were able to efiect their landing on this unpromising beach; but, 
when they did efiect it, they found, to their infinite satisfaction, that 
Livingstone was there to meet them, accompanied by his brother, 
Charles Livingstone, Dr. Kirk, and a number of Mackololo blacks. 
"Livingstone had been there since the 1st of January. He had 
made the trifling journey of one thousand miles on foot in order to 
meet us, having come down from Linyanti." The great traveller 
and the missionaries had, of course, much to talk about on their 
meeting; but they soon came to the main matter — the prospects of 
the ]\Iission, and the question of the place and locality for its first 
operations. 

"To my great surprise, I learnt from the bishop that Livingstone 
was averse to our going up to the Shire by the Zambezi. He is 
deeply impressed with the necessity existing for a better commtiistca- 
tion with the interior. Not only are the difficulties of the river and 
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the land jouraey very great, but the Portuguese, who lay claim to the 
river and adjoining territory, love us not. They make little or no 
use of what they claim; but, on the true * dog-in-the-manger' princi- 
ple, they do all they can to prevent any one else doing so. Their 
mode of proceeding at the mouth of the Zambezi is nevertheless very 
ridiculous. Until Livingstone proved to the contrary, they thought 
the bar impassable under any circumstances; but no sooner did they 
learn that they were mistaken, than they sent down a party of soldiers 
to erect a flag-staff and custom house, and to keep possession in the 
name of his most sacred majesty of Portugal. At this present time 
some five or six miserable half-caste fellows, under the command of 
a corporal, are there. Cock-hatted and bestrapped to an awful extent 
are these poor fellows; but of such inferior physical endowments, that 
it would be but child's play for one of our sailors to kick them all into 
the sea. They appeared to be very much afraid of our friends at 
first, and removed to a respectful distance from them; but after awhile 
plucked up courage, and were very anxious to sell them eggs, which" 
they collect from the nests of the water fowl, and beautifully made 
wicker baskets, which they make, and by which employment they 
vary the fearful monotony of their terrible existence. Siccard, their 
consul at Tette, the only man among them who appreciated the 
English, and had a friendship for Livingstone, has been removed to 
Ibo, and they seem determined to make our position as uncomfortable 
as possible. If located in the interior, they would not really molest 
us; for the natives hate them, and with reason, and they would fear 
to approach our locality; but they could cause much annoyance to 
any friends passing up or down the river; could detain them, exact 
an enormous duty from all exports or imports, and, in short, make us 
most uncomfortable. If the Ruvumah can be opened, the various 
difficulties besetting the navigation of the Zambezi would be obviated. 
It has no bar; it proceeds from the locality of Lake Nyassi, the very 
spot we wish to occupy; and it is beyond Portuguese territory. Some 
think it neutral ground; but there can be little doubt, from all I 
hear, that it belongs to the emperor of Zanzibar. From him or his 
successors molestation is dreaded ; for, judging by all past experience, 
they are only too glad to cultivate the friendship of Europeans — of 
Englishmen especially — and would gladly permit ingress and egress 
wherever we pleased. Livingstone, therefore, proposed that, instead 
of proceeding up the Shire, as originally intended, we should accom- 
pany him up the Ruvimiah in the Pioneer, His reasons for doing 
so were — (1,) He had great hopes that we should find the Ruvumah 
affording an unimpeded communication with the sea, and that the 
interior could be easier penetrated by it than by the Zambezi. (2,) 
That this was the most unhealthy season of the year; that we were 
without a doctor; were ignorant of the symptoms preceding the fever, 
and not skillful in its treatment; that we should be obliged to wait 
some time in the valley of the Shire, the most unhealthy place we 
could be in, before we could transport either ourselves or our stores 
to the high, healthy country; and that the people of that locality — 
now that Chibisa, a friendly chief, had removed hie tribe to another 
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part of the country — ^wore not so amicably disposed as to enable us to 
trust them. He promised, however, in the event of our not seeing 
our way clear to the acceptance of his proposal, to go up with us to 
the Shire, stay there with us some days, and give us during that time 
the full benefit of his advice and influence." 

It was not without great reluctance that the missionaries gave in 
to Livingstonc*s views : 

'• A council, consisting of Captain Oldficld, [of the Li/ra,'] who 
takes a most lively interest in the success of the Mission, and has 
done much to forward its success, Drs. Livingstone and Kirk, the 
Bishop, Proctor, Soudamore, myself, and Walker, were called in the 
poop, and the momentous question debated. It appeared that we did 
not comprehend at first the full force of Livingstone's objections to 
our going up the Sliire at this time, or until the Ruvumah had been 
tried. He said, after we had arrived at the Murchison Falls, the 
highest jioint wo could get by the steamer, that the difficulties of 
-transit would be so great as to amount almost to an impossibility, 
unless we could command a great deal of native labor; that the 
natives of that district were churlish, would do nothing for us, had 
even refused his presents ; that we could not leave any portion of our 
stores behind us, but should be forced to leave a guard, supposing a 
part of us, with a portion of our stores and baggage, pushed our way 
up to the high land ; and that the present time of year was so un- 
healthy that, unless we were with those in the valley of the Shire, or 
some one else well versed in the fever treatment, the most fatal con- 
sequences would ensue. Dr. Kirk gave similar testimony. Both 
were evidently concerned for our safety, and seemed to consider 
themselves responsible for our welfare. Not a particle of selfishness 
was observable in anything they advanced. No doubt they were both 
anxious to see what could be done with the Kuvumah; it has been 
Livingstone's hope for a long time. He appears to love the country 
for which he has done and suffered so much, and, consequently, those 
who come forward to help him ; and it was manifest that, however 
much he desired to commence at once the exploration of the lluvu- 
mah, nothing but the tenderest interest for our safety and welfare 
induced him to persuade us from going up the Zambezi there and 
then. Two more noble, disinterested, trustworthy, and Christian 
men, than Livingstone and Kirk, it would be hard to find. They 
deserve to work together; and, as eye meets eye, you can see that 
their labor has been to them, in more senses than one, a real labor of 
love. Still, it soomcd to the Bishop, to Scudamore, to me, and to 
Captain Oldfield also, that the difficulties alluded to were scarcely 
greati^r than we had anticipated before coming out, and that the con- 
sequences of uncertainty and delay might really prove more injurious 
to us. The Bishop put the peculiarity of our position as mere Chris- 
tian missionaries veiy forcibly before Livingstone; spoke of us as 
having loft active and useful labor in England, and how anxious we 
were not to lead any longer than was absolutely necessary, the com- 
paratively useless lii'e i'orced upon us during the last fcmr or five 
months; and. although he had unlimited coufidcncc in all of us, ex- 

V] 
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pressed a fear that the uncertainty and delay might, despite ourselves, 
expose us to much that it were well to avoid; might really injuri- 
ously influence those who would otherwise follow us, and cause our 
friends at home much anxiety. Livingstone replied that he did not 
anticipate any ill consequences would result from the delay; at the 
most it would be but a three months* delay. We need not all come 
up the Ruvumah. The greater part of us could stay at the Island of 
Johanna, one of the Comoros, a most healthy place, where we could 
acquire the Makoa language, the very language needed for our mis- 
sionary work, and where we could also make ourselves acquainted 
with the habits and tone of thought of the natives, and many other 
things equally necessary for us to know. I then asked Livingstone 
if it really was his deliberate opinion, that in going up to the Shire 
now, we should be exposing ourselves to more than ordinary risk, 
and a risk greater than he could sanction. He said it was. I then 
called his attention to the possibility, the probability, of the Ruvu- 
mah expedition not realizing all he hoped from it, and asked him, in 
that event, what course he would advifc^e us to adopt. ' Come back to 
the Zambezi,' said he; 'it would then be the most healthy season of 
tl^e year.' But I suggested that, even if that were so, other diffi- 
culties, upon, his showing, still remained; the difficulties arising from 
the ill will of the people in the valley of the Shire, and in the getting 
of our stores and baggage to the high lands. He replied that we 
should then be a stronger party, that he and his would be with us to 
help us, that we should have the benefit of their experience, not only 
in fever, but in all else; the Makololo with him could help us, and 
though the difficulties we should have to encounter would really be 
very great, still, it being the healthy season of the year, and, with 
our united efforts, he had little doubt but that we should get readily 
over them. That once accomplished, the path of those who followed 
us would be much easier. He clung, however, to the notion, that 
we should not need to come back, but that the lluvumah would prove 
to be the best channel of communication with the interior. To act 
contrary to this advice, considering with what authority it was given, 
would have been a very daring thing. 1 felt, 1 am also sure that the 
Bishop and others of us felt, that we would give anything if tlic 
doctor had said you can and ought to go up, despite what you will 
encounter; but, as he would not say that, and in my heart 1 believe 
he had good reason for not saying it, we could do nothing else but 
follow his advice. The sacrifice, and really it is a sacrifice, wo have 
made of our own feelings in doing this will secure Livingstone to us 
by stronger ties than would have been possible liad we acted other- 
wise.. And to have the hearty, living co-operation of such a man, in 
a country he had made his own, will be most invaluable to us. Had 
we gone up the Shire by way of Zambezi after his protest against our 
doing so, and anything unusually painful had befallen us, friends at 
home might have said, (without reason, perhaps,) but still they might 
and would have said : 

"'Here, by the good Providence of Grod, these people met with 
the only man on the face of the earth who was in a position to advise 
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theDi for the best; in order to do this he had travelled a thousand 
miles; he did advise them, they rejected his advice; and their fall 
is only the natural result of their presumption and folly.' 

'* We gave in to Livingstone — he pledging himself to fetch us from 
Johanna within three months, and to go with us up to the Nyassi 
district, either by way of the Iluvumah or the Zambezi and Shire. 
It was arranged that the Bishop and one other should accompany the 
expedition, and the Bishop selected me for his companion. 

"Details relative to the departure of the three ships were soon ar- 
ranged. The Ptoiirer was to proceed at once to the Euvumah, the 
Lyra and the Si don to Johanna. The Ljjra was to be at Johanna 
first, where she should land our stores, and those of our party in her 
who would stay behind, and then run over to the Kuvumah with the 
bishop and myself, and coal and stores for the Pioneer. The Sidou 
would land the rest of our party, and the remainder of our stores, at 
Johanna, and would also go over to the Ruvumah with coal for the 
Juture use of the Pioneer; and then we were to be left to our own 
resources." 

The remainder of Mr. Rowlejfc letter describes the voyage to Jo- 
hanna, where the Li/ra arrived February 21, and gives an account of 
whaft the missionaries saw and did in that and other islands of the 
Comoro group. As these islands are tolerably well known, however, 
by previous descriptions, the only other extract we shall make from 
Mr. Rowley*s letter is one referring less to them than to the general 
anticipations and speculations of the missionaries respecting their 
African enterprise. 

"I used to think that we had been in too great a hurry to leave 
England — that it would have been better had we delayed our depar- 
ture for some months. But circumstances have been so ordered that 
we appear to have come out at a happy moment. We may fail in 
the grand objects we have in view; humanly speaking, as I have be- 
fore said, the chances are greatly against us. We have to contend 
against the power and reminiscences of ages of heathenism, and we 
have to fight against a principle which cupidity has made all but im- 
pregnable. Central and Eastern Africa are exciting great interest in 
the minds of more than one class of people at this present moment; 
and it seems more and more necessary, as we get better acquainted 
with the object, that an effort, somewhat different from what has been 
already made, should at once be made to raise the natives of these 
places to a higher standard of existence than they had at present ob- 
tained, before others, with motives less worthy, succeed in corrupting 
them irretrievably. Unless we, or those who will, I trust, follow ua, 
succeed in persuading the natives to provide themselves by their own 
labor with the European comforts now becoming day by day more 
desirable to them — unless we can convert them to Christ — slavery 
must become as universal here as it was, and is, on the western coast; 
there is no help for it. The British government is the only govern- 
ment in the world really in earnest about the suppression of the slave 
trade; yet, in order to avoid embroilment with other powers, the in- 
structions supplied to our naval commanders are so ambiguously 
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Iramcd that ciforts of our cruisers are really paralyzed — for, unless a 
man shrinks not from a responsibility which intimidates men of ordi- 
nary calibre, successful action is almost an impossiblility. No less 
than nineteen thousand slaves were exported last year from Zanzibar 
and Ibo. It is said, with what truth I caa't say, that as many as- 
six hundred vessels are employed iii the slave trade on the eastern 
coast of Africa. Many of them can be no more than Arab dhows; 
but some are vessels of large tonnage, fitted, without regard to ex- 
pense, with every appliance for succcssfid traffic; axtd nine-tenths of 
these vessels are Arr>erican. To keep this fleet of the Devil in check 
we have some fi^Q or six cruisers, fettered and liampered by the be- 
fore mentioned instructions /' 

The letter from which the above extracts are taken is dated " H. 
M. S. Lj/ra, Zaoudsi, jMayotte, February 27, 18G1." At that date, 
therefore, the missionaries were still among the Comoro Islands, wait- 
ing to return to the continent, and begin their labors according to 
the plan agreed upon between them and l)r. Livingstone. 



THE PONOA8 MISSION. 



The Rev. Dr. Caswell, the zealous friend of the Pongas 3IissioB 
from the outset, has sent the following statement of its present posi- 
tion and needs to the London Guardian : 

Sir : — It is indeed a cai^e of great thankfulness to Almighty God 
that Archdeacon Mackenzie has been so well sustained in his proposed 
mission to the region on the river Zambezi. In his address delivered 
at the Cape, the venerable Archdeacon stated that contributions ii» 
England had been received to the amount of £15,000 or £16,000, 
and that a subscription list of £1,300 a year had been guaranteed for 
five yeara. That list (it was added) still requires to be augmented 
by £3,000 in donations, and £300 a year, to amount to what is esti- 
mated as necessary for putting the mission fairly '' in a working con- 
dition." 

The mission on the river Pongas, in West Africa, (ISO miles north- 
west of Sierra Leone,) was founded in the year 1855, by the devoted 
Leacock, and has now been in actual operation during more than five 
years. Three of its missionaries have died — Leacock, Higgs, and 
Dean, — owing to the effects of climate in a country within ten de- 
grees of the Line. Three are yet living, one of whom, the Kev. W. 
Latimer Neville, late of Queen's College, Oxford, is the Superinten- 
dent. The mission promises to act on Central Africa, similarly to 
that projected on the Zambezi. The Soosoo language (into which 
the Prayer Book has been translated) extending far into the interior 
towards Timbuctoo, and many natives coming frequently from the 
central regions to Fallangia, Domingia, and other stations occupied 
by the missionaries. 
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At the prescht time there is a church at Fallangia, on the Little 
Ponp:as, built by the natives, in which from three hundred to four 
hundred Africans worship on Sundays in their own beautiful lan- 
guage, according to the order of the Church of England. Daily 
morning and evening service is attended regularly by about eighty 
converts. Two hundred and ninety-six persons have been baptized, 
chiefly adults, and there are nearly forty communicants. There are 
large classes preparing for Baptism, Confirmation, and tlie Holy Com- 
munion. There is also a very efficient school, containing nearly one 
hundred pupils, about half of whom are the children of chiefs. At 
Domingia, on the Great Pongas, a station conducted on the same 
principles, has lately been founded. At Yeugisa, Chief Tom has 
abandoned the iLse of idols and greegrees, has dismissed Basungi, the 
I'epresentative of Satan, and has applied for baptism, declaring his 
intention to have a church built in his town at no distant time. King 
Katty, of Teah, purposes to attend worship at Domingia, and has 
favored the preaching of the Grospel to his people. The same may bo 
fiaid of Faber, the Chief of Sangha; Ilalifah, the Chief of Bashea; 
Khali, of Sameia; King Bango, of Lisso; and many others who have 
treated the missionaries with a respect and courtesy hardly to be ex- 
pected among African devil-worshippers and Mahometans. Wherever 
the mission extends its influence the Lord's Day is observed, slave- 
trading and polygamy are discountenanced, and theft and other im- 
moralities are checked. 

Yet, up to the present time, the mission has never been put in 
what Archdea<;on Mackenzie would justly consider a fair working 
condition. Its invested capital, instead of being £16,000, does not 
exceed £2,000. AVith three ordained missionaries, the Bev. Messrs. 
Neville, Philips and Duport, and with the constant necessity of meet- 
ing incidental charges, besides the support of schoolmasters, the 
whole income of the mission does not exceed £1,100 per annum. Of 
this, about £520 is supplied by the West Indies, and chiefly by Bar- 
hadoes, £300 is given by the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
and nearly another £.300 is collected by myself as Secretary and 
Treasurer for the mission in England. To this perhaps I may add 
£20 or £30 a year, given in Sierra Leone. 

Your readers may be surprised to learn that, up to the present 
time, no suitable mission house has been erected in the Pongas coun- 
try, and that the valuable lives of the aged Superintendent and the 
other Missionaries are constantly imperilled by their being obliged t() 
inliabit the dark, damp, and unwholesome mud huts constructed by 
the natives. Indeed the thcee deaths which have taken place may 
possibly, in some degree, be traceable to this cause. I was enabled, 
by kind friends, to send out for Fallangia an iron house in 1859, 
which cost £4()0, of which the sum of £200 was given by Barbadoes. 
This, however, was destroyed by fire on board the ship which con- 
veyed it. Althougli the insurance money was recovered, it has not 
jn-oved suflicient for the completion of the new building which work- 
men from Sierra Jjcone are constructing of brick, stone, and timber. 
Fur this purpose alone more than £200 should be supplied during the 
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present dry season, as the rains commence again in May, during 
which (that is, during about five months,) building is out of the 
question. 

At Domingia the Rev. A. Philips is about to build a small house 
at his own expense. The Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
has voted £50 towards the proposed Church at this important station. 
Further help is, however, requisite ; and the missionary speaks par- 
ticularly of his want of a good boat to enable him to visit the numer- 
ous creeks and tributaries of the Pongas in his vicinity. 

Missionaries are wanted to occupy the new openings presented at 
Lisso, Sameia, Yengisa, and elsewhere. Means should be supplied 
to enable us to educate in England young Soosoos, like Lewis Wilk- 
inson, son of the Chief of Pallangia, and others who desire to become 
missionaries to their own countrymen. Until a native clergy is 
raised up, Christianity must be an exotic in Western Africa. In- 
dustrial teachers are required to instruct the natives to develop the 
rich resources of their country. Coffee, Indian Com, and Cotton, 
may be cultivated to any extent; but the Soosoos do not yet under- 
stand the use of the simplest agricultural implements. The stone of 
the country is good, but the people know not how to work it. There 
is abundance of ground nuts, beniseed, palm oil, hides, ivory, and 
even gold, but as yet, although the Pongas has been a principal nest 
of the slave trade, British traders have made few attempts at that 
legitimate traffic which is greatly desired by the chiefs and people. 

Along with the teachers of industry, there should should be sent 
cotton-gins, steel corn-mills, turning lathes, carpenters' and black- 
smiths' tools, and (which would be wonderful novelties in that region) 
a few ploughs, harrows, and oxen to draw them. Recent events in 
America have already turned public attention to new cotton fields, 
and it is not improbable that the imperative demands of commerce 
will yet bring the Pongas into notice. The above mentioned neces- 
sary improvements cannot be made without a large increase of the 
resources at our disposi^i If, therefore, it is thought that the Mission, 
since 1855, has had a fair trial, and that, through the Divine bless- 
ing, it has thus far proved a great success, let those who have the 
means, and whose hearts are moved toward Africa, contribute to give 
it that abundant aid which it requires, so that it may enter the great 
door which Providence has so wonderfully opened to it. 

HENRY CASWALL, 
Prebendary of Sarum, and Vicar of Fif/heldean, 

Amesimry^ Wilts. 
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AFHICAX COLONIZATION: 

TIIOUCHTS OF ITS FOUNBKRS, SUITED TO THIS TIME. 

On the 20th of February. 1824, the seventh annual meeting of the 
American Colonization Society was held in the United States Capitol; 
Judge BusiJROD AVasiiixcjton, the first President of the Society, 
presided. 

General IIotjert Goodloe I[arper, of Maryland, rose and offered 
a resolution of thanks to the Board of 31anagers; after which he said : 

** I will novr call the attention of the Society to a matter of some, though not 
perhaps of very great importance. It is to a proposition for giving a name to 
our African colony. Names are, at all times, matters of convenience, and some- 
times of advantage. Our colony has at present no name. It is situated, in- 
deed, near n Cape called Montserado, and has hitherto taken its only designa- 
tion from this circumstance; but that is a name not appropriate to its object, a 
name that means nothing. In reflecting on this circumstance, I have thought 
of a name that is peculiar, short, and familiar, and that expresses the object and 
nature of the establishment — it is the term Liberia; and denotes a settlement 
o{ persona made free: for our colony may with truth be called the home and 
country of freedmen, in contradistinction to the slaves of whom they once 
formed a part. This name, if i mistake not, will be found easy and apt; and 
it certainly has the merit of being very concise. 

** General Harper then submitted the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

** Resolved^ That the territory and settlement of the Society near Cape Mont- 
serado, on the southwest coast of Africa, be, and hereby is, named LIBERIA; 
by which name it shall be called and known in all the acts and writings of the 
Society and its agents. 

•« General Harper again rose and said: 

'* 1 will now offer another resolution of a similar character, but with a differ- 
ent object. It is not only to give a name to the principal town in our infant 
settlement, but at the same time to mark the gratitude of this Society to that 
venerable and distinguished individual, to whom it is more indebted than to any 
other single man. It is perfectly well known, that but for the favorable use he 
has been pleased to make of the great powers confided to him, (a use as wise 
as it was liberal,) all our attempts and efforts must have been unavailing. No 
means that we possessed, or could have procured, would haio proved adequate 
without his aid. As an acknowledgment of gratitude for his high and useful 
services, I make the following motion: 

•* Resolved, That tiie town laid out and established at Liberia, shall, in like 
manner, be called and known by the name of MONROVIA, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the important benefits conferred on the settlement by the present illus- 
trious Chief Ma.iifistrate of the United States. 

** General Harper then rose and addressed the Society in an able and inter- 
ef«ting speech; of which the following very imperfect outline has been pre- 
served : 
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•* I have now a proposition to submit of more important inrport, and, perhaps, 
of more doubtful character; (I do not mean in my own opinion, for of its pro- 
priety I entertain no doubt; but in the opinion of others.) 

**I hold it perfectly clear, from what has come to ra-y knowledge of the pro- 
gress of this, and all similar establishments, that no means within the posses- 
sion of this or of any other private association, are adequate to the attainment 
of those objects which such an association ought to hold in view. What are 
these objects ? They are, in the first place, to aid ourselves, by relieving us 
from a species of population pregnant with future danger and present inconve- 
nience; to advance the interests of the United States by removing a great public 
evil; to promote the benefit of the individuals removed, as well as of those of 
the same race that yet remain; and finally, to benefit Africa by spreading the 
blessings of knowledge and freedom on a continent that now contains one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of people, plunged in all the degradation of idolatry, su- 
perstition, and ignorance. All these objects are embraced in the vast enterprise 
in which we have engaged. To attain these ends, to confer on the sons of 
Africa and on Africa herself, blessings so great, so invaluable as these, requires 
means beyond the reach of any private individuals to command; all we have 
yet done, all we can expect to do, is merely to pave the way, to point out the 
track; and in accomplishing this, we have derived the most essential aid from 
the chief Executive Officer of the Union. These efforts of the Society have 
shown that it is practicable to transplant Africans from our shores to those of 
their native* continent, and that when thus transferred, they are capable of en« 
joying freedom, civilization and Christianity. A few hundreds, at the utmost, 
a thousand colonists, might be within the reach of our efforts; by such an ex. 
periment we shall demonstrate this, and essentially benefit the individuals; but 
farther we cannot, by our own exertions, hope to go. 

*' In the meanwhile, there exists among us a great social evil; a cancer on the 
body politic, that is gradually eating its way to the vitals of the state. It is at 
work while we sleep and when we wake, and it will continue, if not speedily 
arrested, to pervade and corrode, till at length it has destroyed the entire mass 
of our social strength and happiness. It cannot be touched by us; It needs a 
far mightier hand. The removal of a few thousand individuals will, in an evil 
of such magnitude, produce but little effect; it will not even materially benefit 
this class of population themselves, for it consists of more than a million and a 
Imlf of persons — and though three or four hundred thousand already free should 
be removed, the great political mischief among us would be but slightly affected. 
And though the benefits derived to Africa from such an increase of the colony 
would not be unimportant, yet would they be small in comparison with those 
which the country may expect from the complete eradication of this evil. 

*< How then is tj^at more extensive operation, which alone can complete the 
scope of our design, to be ultimately or ever accomplished ? How is this vast 
mass of a vicious population to be safely withdrawn from among us, and with 
justice to those more immediately interested in their present condition ? Their 
removal must have three qualifying circumstances. First, it must be gradual, 
for if attempted suddenly a void would be occasioned by the precipitate sub- 
duction of so great an amount of effective labor, that would threaten the most 
serious inconvenience, if not great calamity. In the second place, it must be 
done with their oion consent; for to think of doing it without, seems equally 
against reason, justice, and the dictates of religion. And in the third pla^e, it 
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must be done with the consent of those who have an interest in their labor — 
to no other idea would 1 ever yield my approbation or consent. Now, to ac- 
complish the object we desire on the three conditions I have stated, most evi- 
dently requires national means. These means ought to be applied — the object 
is national, in its character and in its consequences. 

** If a hostile army threatened to invade any portion of these United States, 
would it not afford a legitimate employment for the army and the fleet ? Whether 
it were New Orleans or Eastport that were threatened, would make no difference 
in the question; the object would still be national, and the national force would 
be called forth to meet it. I ask then whether the existence itself, of one or 
more of the States, is not a national object? And whether an evil threatening 
that existence is not a national evil ? I need not prove it — to those who reflect 
at all it cannot but be self-evident. To the national government, then, let us 
address ourselves. The object on which we address them is national in its 
magnitude, as well as in its consequences, both for good and evil — chiefly for 
evil. To have applied before, would have been premature; to such an applica- 
tion it might and probably would have been replied — " Shew us that your 
object is feasible; cconvinceus that the thing can be done;" and such an answer 
would, I think, have been a wise and solid one. But now it cannot be made. 
The thing not only can be done, but has been done. A colony is actually es- 
tablished, in a healthy situation; peace has been secured; the means of supply 
and of sustenance are provided; all is done that needs to be done to complete 
the experiment, and to prove the practicability of the plan proposed. Now we 
can go to the government with solid argument to support us, and appeal to their 
good sense as well as to their patriotism. 

** General Harper then submitted the following resolution: 
** Resolved, That a respectful memorial be presented to Congress, on the part 
of this Society, stating the progress that has been made in establishing a colony 
of free people of color at Liberia, on the southwest coast of Africa, the diflicul- 
ties that have been surmounted in the progress of this establishment, its present 
situation, its prospects of ultimate success, and the beneflts which it may be 
expected to produce; and praying for aid from the national government, in the 
further prosecution of this great national undertaking." 

General Charles Fenton Mercer rose, not with tlic view of 
opposing the resolution, but to notice some reasons by which it had 
been supported. A similar resolution had been brought forward at 
a former meeting, when he doubted its policy at that time, on a 
belief that our efforts were not yet ripe for such a measure. 

«*At the first organization of the Society, its sanguine friends were agreed in 
the opinion that its success must depend chiefly on public opinion. The advo- 
cates of the plan might be charged with enthusiasm, which, in matters either of 
religion or of liberty, is apt to make men ready to believe almost whatever they 
wished, and to anticipate success as if it were to be produced by miracles. To 
repel this idea, it was agreed by all that the steps of the Society must be marked 
with the utmost caution and prudence; tliat in its acts might be found the best 
and most convenient answer to such an objection. It is now but seven years 
since the enterprise has assumed a public form; though it is as much as twenty 
years since in my parent State [Virginia] such a measure was first suggested. 
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It was then discussed in secret council, and revolved only in the inmost medi- 
tations of a few distinguished men. Seven years ago the intelligence of the fact 
that such a plan was maturing, broke in upon my own mind, and brought with 
it the first ray of light upon a subject which it had been long and deeply, but 
almost hopelessly pondering. After contemplating the evil in every various 
point of view, the result was that it was irremediable. This plan brought to 
me the first gleam of hope. It was not without difl5culty that the Virginia Le- 
gislature determined to make public those councils; and since the promulgation 
of them the plan had had to encounter the most serious difiiculties in public 
opinion. Nor is this at all surprising. The plan itself is imperfectly known 
or understood; in those parts of the Union remote from the slavehoiding States, 
we have few auxiliary societies, and the subject is little discussed. And though 
our progress has been more rapid of late, even now the means we possess, 
when compared with the population on which an influence has been attempted, 
are small, and I apprehend that we overrate the amount of our moral influence 
in society, when we indulge the supposition that our system is at present ripe 
for the measure proposed. We shall still be met with the charge of enthusiasm; 
and the objection has already been expressed by a Senator of the United States, 
that our object is grasped by feeble hands, wholly inadequate to sustain or to 
weild it. The objection is valid, if we alone are to make the attempt, or if it is 
to be attempted at all without the strength of the whole republic. And the 
question now presented is, whether we have so far conciliated public opinion as 
to render it safe to make an appeal to the government; ours is emphatically a 
government of public opinion. We shall have to encounter that reluctance 
which is always felt towards embarking in new and untried enterprises; our 
effort contemplates great objects — it looks at the colonization of those who go 
from our own shores, and the civilization of the native Africans. Reason 
shrinks appalled at the magnitude of the undertaking, and it will be attributed 
rather to the ardent wishes of our hearts, than the cool determination of our 
understandings, unless we mark our every movement with extreme caution. 

" So far we have lost nothing, not even time; for while the colony has been 
gradually making progress, we have been occupied in exertions in our own 
country. If those exertions had so far succeeded as to bring the subject into 
discussion in every State of the Union, I should think we ought to apply to 
Congress with a hope of success; but 1 fear that we shall meet with difliculties 
in that body from prejudice, from the power of habit, and from constitutional 
difliculties as to the power of appropriation. On these accounts I should have 
preferred delay, till the legislatures of the several States ha^ strengthened our 
application by memorials on the subject. 

«< Still, however, we have obtained some. The Legislatures of Georgia, of 
Tennessee, of Maryland, and Virginia, have expressed sentiments favorable to 
our general object, and Ohio goes the full length of the resolution now on the 
table. But this is only a small portion of twenty-four States. I am not dis- 
posed, however, to oppose the resolution, but I doubt its policy. 

«* I did hope the Managers would, ere this time, have ascertained the temper 
of the present Congress on this subject. If this has been done, and we have 
any reasonable hope of success, I should then think we had better present our 
memorial; but I am unwilling that it should be presented and fail. 

" I entirely concur with my friend in the encomium he has pronounced on 
our venerable Chief Magistrate, for the firm and patriotic eflTorts by which he 
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has advanced the design in which we are engaged. It is known to all the mem- 
bers of the Society that ^100,000 were appropriated three years since, and 30 
or 40,000 have been since applied to an object affiliated to our design, and es* 
sentially, though collaterally, contributing to its advancement; the sending out 
of agents of the United States to the African coast, and the transportation of 
persons in the public ships. By these means we have obtained, in fact, all we 
could have expected to obtain, had Congress decided to aid our enterprise; nor 
has this been done by any perversion of his powers. It has been done avow- 
edly and in good faith 

«* I only differ from ray highly respectable friend in point of time. The 
policy is American throughout, for whatever relieves the South aids the North; 
the strength of the South would be more available in time of war; and in peace, 
a freeman is always better than a slave. The North, whatever she may think, 
or however she may feel, has a deep interest in the emancipation and the colo- 
niization of the slave population of the Southern States. I make these remarks 
in reply to the argument of selfishness, which is sometimes brought in bar of 
the claimsii of this Society to northern patronage; for we have been charged 
with wishing only to remove our free blacks, that we may the more effectually 
rivet the chains of the slave.** 

George Washington Park Custis, Esq., of Arlington, brought 
up at Mount Vernon, and the grandson of Mrs. Washington, spoke 
very eloquently in support of General Harper's resolution. 

** He observed, that the early history of every attempt at colonization had 
been uniformly marked with disaster, as if it were the will of Heaven that all 
great and novel enterprises should be attended with difficulty in their outset, to 

shew how those difficulties could sink before labor and virtue. The cause of 

* 

this Society had virtue on its side; the object it sought to achieve was an act of 
retributive justice. The race it sought to benefit had been torn by the white 
man from their home and native land, and condemned, without a provocation, 
to toil and servitude; and now we were endeavoring, by restoring to the land 
of their nativity, to remedy, so far as remamed in our power, the evil of our 
forefathers. With such an object to plead for, he would go to the great council 
of the nation, as the guardians of American liberty, the conservators of the 
public morals, and he would tell them — * You are the last of Republics; you 
boast that this is the seat of freedom, of justice, of honor, of high and magnan- 
imous feeling. The evil we would remedy is none of ours, it was done before 
we were born, and it is left for us to undo. Lend us your aid to strike the 
fetters from the slave, and to spread the enjoyment of unfettered freedom over 
the whole of our favored and happy land.' 

** Mr. Custis then made some remarks in reply to what had fallen from Gen. 
Mercer, respecting the prejudices which still existed in northern sections of the 
Union, in relation to the character and designs of the Society; and contended 
that it was not possible that such a feeling could long continue. 

«* They have not forgotten that Southern men were at their side when they 
braved the Canadian snows, and scaled the icy bulwarks of Cluebec. Then we 
were only confederated states, now we are one nation, one family. He passed 
a warm encomium upon the northern character, and felicitated the people of 
that part of the Union on their distinguished blessings and happy condition. 
But would they not dispense these blessings? Did they not feel for the condi* 
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tion of the South, so opposite in many respects to their own? Could they 
forget the hei^jhts of Cambridge, where they saw the hunting shirt of the South 
coming up to their aid, and heard the voice of their brethren hailing the spark 
of freedom that Northern hands had kindled, and crying out, <Go on, we are 
coming to support you !* 

<* Mr. Custis anticipated with exaltation the results that would follow the 
success of the Society's efforts in removing this wretched population from the 
American soil, and restoring them to the land of their forefathers. When the 
bark that bore them approached the African shore, it would not be hailed with 
such shouts as welcomed Columbus when he bore to the people of the Western 
Archipelago the emblem of the Cross — an emblem that appeared only to both 
nations in each others' blood. We sent them the star-spangled banner, that 
constellation whose rising lighted the world to freedom. When that banner 
shall float over their corn-clad hills and plains, waving in harvest, they will not 
think of Cortes or Pizarro — the name of America will be hailed with enthusiasm 
by millions on that vast continent that are now unborn. He called the Society 
to remember the first colonization of this country. A feeble little vessel bore 
the adventurous band, but virtue and religion led the way; the genius of phi- 
losophy was perched upon the helm. Now we are become a great nation; 
should we not pity others? 

<< In his remarks upon the unhappy situation of the planters, Mr. C. said, 
that what he spoke, he spoke not from speculation; he brought not the dreams 
of others, but his own experience; touching all those evils, he might with truth 
say — 

Quorum magna pars fui. 

*< He had lived to see, and painfully to feel, the errors of the system. His 
great hope lay in the magnanimity of those who were happily free from that 
system, and who, when they understood and became convinced of the feelings 
and desires of the men of the South for its entire removal, and saw a plan for 
that removal that presented n feasible prospect of success, would not, could not, 
refuse tlieir aid to carry it into effect. The nation possessed the power to effect 
it. The Republic was not now feeble and panting from the mighty effort of its 
newly accomplished emancipation: it had had time to breathe, to recruit its 
strength, to be refreshed, and to prepare itself for new exertions in tlie cause of 
light und liberty, and human happiness. On the subject of this enterprise, the 
nation has been as if m a deep sleep; but when a lion slept it was not the time 
to form conjectures on his power; would you see his strength, you must rouse 
him up from his lair. Witli respect to the American Republic* she had only to 
awake, she had but to 

" Stretch her hand- 
She heav'd the gods, the ocean and tiie land.*' 

What had she not already achieved ? If she could only be brought to think 
upon this subject, and once to turn her strength to its accomplishment, all 
difficulties would vanish before her way. The national genius, like the tube of 
Ilerschell, will discover satellites and suns that none believed had place within 
the starry sphere." 

In reply to General Mercer, General Harper insisted that numerous 
applications to Congre.«s might be necessary, l^ut we should seek aid 
from tlie States; granted — 
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*« They are called upon by the most powerful motives to activity and energy 
in the cause. But has not the nation an interest in our object as well as the 
States? Let us go to all the States; but not exclude the national government. 
There is scope for all united. There is a vast national object to be attained. I 
heartily concur in the opinion, that we should apply to the States. But by ad- 
dressing Congress we shall prepare the way for such application. We ought 
to explain our views and plan soon and fully; so that they may be seen and 
understood by the nation. The sooner and the more fully this is done the 
better} and in no way can it be so well done as by an application to Congress, 
and the discussions to which it will give rise. Thus our light, instead of re- 
maining hid under a bushel, will be placed on high, and seen by the nation. 

" W. Jones, Esq., made some remarks concerning tlie difficulty of the sub- 
ject under discussion, •and proposed the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

** Resolved, That the resolution just offered be referred to a committee of five, 
who shall be instructed to inquire into the expediency of an immediate applica- 
tion to Congress, and the nature and extent of the aid to be asked for; and, that 
the said committee report the result of -its inquiries to an adjourned meeting of 
this Society, on Friday, 5th March next. 

" The committee appointed under this resolution were — Gen. R. G. Harper, 
W. Jones, Esq., Wm. H. Fitzhugh, Esq., Gen. C. F. Mercer, Gen. John 
Mason. *' 

Such were the profound thoughts of the able, sagacious and elo- 
quent men, who gave origin to the American Colonization Society. 
In these days of trial, and of civil war resulting from conflicting 
opinions as to the rights and interests of multitudes of the human 
race, we are tempted to breathe forth the sad words of the Patriarch 
of Uz in his adversity: — " Why is light given to a man whose way is 
hard and whom God hath fenced in ? He leadcth counsellors away 
spoiled, and maketh judges fools. He removeth away the speech of 
the trusty, and taketh away the understanding of the aged." He 
that is Highest rules in this night of storm, and can subdue the 
raging elements to order, union and peace. He who " buildeth up 
nations or destroyeth them'' can shed into the heart of Virciinia 
and her sister States of the South the spirit of Wasiiinoton, and 
what is still holier, the Spirit of Christ — a spirit of impartial 
justice and benevolence; so that from the darkness and war of the 
present " Light shall break forth like the morning, and their health 
shall spring forth speedily, and thy righteousness shall go before them, 
the glory of the Lord shall be their reward." Who can fail to see 
the immense good to be conferred upon the African race by true 
philanthropy toward them by the United States? Let us, one and all, 
turn unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon us, and to our 
God, and He will abundantly pardon. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

The llev. George Jones sends to the Financial Secretary, Rev. 
Wm. McLain, §20, the amount of collection taken up in the Han- 
over street Presbyterian church, Wilmington, Del., on Sabbath, July 
21, 1861, for the American Colonization Society — material for war on 
African barbarism I 



1>RESTDENTIAL ELECTION IN LIBERIA. 

S. A. Benson, President; D. B. Warner, Vice President. 

Oppomtion Canduldtes — B. P. Yates, for President ; J. T. Gibson, 
for Vice President. 

The Administration ticket was elected by a large majority, and the 
majority in the Senate and House of Representatives is also large. 



FREE PERSONS OF COLOR SEEKING A PASSAGE FROM NEW ORLEANS 

TO LIBERIA. 

We have an application, dated New Orleans, July 17th, from a 
company of twenty-two colored persons, asking the aid of this Society 
in removing them by the next opportunity (November 1st) to Careys- 
burg. Liberia. We are anxious to do all we can for these people, 
and for many others, who, in these troublous times, may desire an- 
other and to them certainly a better country. There is some difficulty 
in communicating with these persons, which we hope may be over- 
come. 



Died, at the town of Lower Caldwell, Liberia, March 28, Mrs. 
(Charlotte Clark, aged 97 years. She was born in Newport, R. I., 
and emigrated to Liberia in the brig Vine in the year 1828. 



The Slave Trade. — By direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
the U. S. jMar.shals of Maryland, Delaware, the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and Maine, will meet on the 15th inst., at the office of the Marshal 
of the Southern District of New York, in this city, to co-operate for 
the prevention of the slave trade. — Journal of Commerce, 



Funds. — All monies for the Society should be sent to Rev. W. 
McLain, Financial Secretary, Colonization Rooms, Washington, D. C. 
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I' lie Slaver Falcon. 

The slave brig Falcon, Lieutenant Young, arrived at New York on the 29th 
ult., from Congo River, with Captain Kimball and all his crew on board as 
prisoners. The Falcon was captured ofFRed Point. The captain acknowledged 
that the Falcon was a slaver. All the African squadron, except the Saratoga, 
which was on a cruise, was at Loanda on the 10th of June, all well. 



The Hottentots and the Dogs. 

The Hottentots of South Africa were formerly very badly treated by some 
of the Dutcli farmers, who held them as slaves, or employed them as laborers. 
At that time there^were no schools for the old or young among them, and, ex- 
cept the missionaries, but few cared for their souls. Indeed, many thought, or 
pretended to think, that a Hottentot had no soul; that he was little if anything 
better than the brutes that perish. Mr. Moffat once met with a striking in- 
stance of this. He was travelling in South Africa, when, toward evening, he 
went to the house of a Dutch farmer, and asked for a night's lodging. This 
request was granted, and he at once made himself at home with the strangers. 
After a short time, the farmer and his wife learned that their visitor was a 
minister; and, as the Dutch profess some respect for the form, at least, of god- 
liness, Mr. M. proposed to hold a religious service with the family. To this 
the farmer agreed, and the preparations for it were soon made. A great Dutch 
Bible, with heavy clasps, and which, it is feared, was not often opened, was 
placed upon the top of a long table in a very large room, and a lighted candle 
by which to read it. Mr. M. took his seat before the Bible, with the farmer 
on his right hand, and the farmer's wife on his left. Below these, on both 
sides of the table, were grown up sons and daughters and other members of the 
family. All seemed now to be ready, and everybody expected that Mr. Moffat 
would begin. But he was not satisfied. He knew that, besides those who sat 
before him, there were many Hottentot laborers on the farm who never heard 
the name of Jesus, and to whom he was resolved, if possible, to preach the 
gospel of salvation. But how to get them into the room he did not quite know. 
He resolved, however, to try. So, instead of beginning to read the Bible, he 
leaned forward, and seemed as if he was straining his eyes to see something in 
the distant and dark parts of the room. After a little the farmer noticed this 
movement, and asked Mr. Moffat what he was looking for. **0!" said the 
missionary, ** I was only looking for the Hottentots." In a moment a frown 
gathered upon the farmer's brow, his lip curled as if to show his contempt, and 
then, in a loud, rough, harsh tone, he said: •* Hottentots, is it, you want? — 

Hottentots ! Call in the dogs ! !" This would have upset some men; but Mr. 
Moffat was prepared for it, as he knew well that many, like this farmer, thought 
that ministers might just as well preach to dogs as Hottentots. Without, there- 
fore, using any arguments of his own, he opened his Bible at the 15th chapter 
of Matthew, and rr-ad, with as much force and solemnity as he could, the 27th 
verse: " Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat the crumbs which fall from their mas- 
ter's table!" He then sat silent for a minute, and looked toward the farmer. 
But as the rough man made no motion, Mr. Moffat repeated the verse, and 
while he did so, fixed his dark eye full upon his host. Still the man sat silent, 
and did not seem to be moved. A third time, therefore, Mr. Moffat, turning 
toward him, and looking him full in the face, repeated the words, «« yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their master's table." At once the 
farmer roared out, ** Stop ! I can stand it no longer;" and then added, «* Call 
in the Hottentots ! Call in the Hottentots!"— Jlfw. Mag, 
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TTow the Wesley ans do it. 

We commend this example of the Wesleyans to the emulation of all the 
friends of Africa and the World's conversion: 

How they raise at the rate of J700,000 missionary money in'a year. A sec- 
retary of the society says: 

"The ministers make the missionary cause their own; and all, children as 
well as adults, and the poor as well as the wealthy, are invited to contribute." 

This reply states the rationale of this wonderful success. Let us analyze it, 
ftfter a homiletic fashion: 

** I. The ministers make the cause their own. 

" 1. They study it. 2. They enter into it heartily. 3. They faithfully 
present it. 

** II. All are invited to contribute: 

*«1. M«.' (1) Children; (2; Adults; (3) Poor; (4) The wealthy. The 
classification is exhaustive. 

** 2. * Are invited to contribute.' 

** (I.) They are * invited' in due season. 

«* (2.) They are « invited' to give according to the measure of ability. 

** (3.) They are < invited' earnestly. 

** (4.) They are * invited' successfully." — Ch, •Advocate, 



IIKCEIPTS OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

From the 20th of June to the 20th of July, 1861. 



MAINE. 
By Rev. F. Butler— $43— viz : 

•attfiMm— C. Record, Esq., $3. Hon 
N. Morrill, $1, 

Lewiston — A. U. Small, Esq., . . 

Jiugusta — Hon. Ruel Williams, $5 
Hon. J. W. Bradbury, ^2, D.VVil 
liauis, J. Dorr, $1 each, . . 

Halloxvell — Col. Andrew Masters, ^ 
C. Spalding, ^1, 

New Castle — J. G. Huston, ,«^3, S 
Hanley, Eben'r Farley, ^ each 
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A^oices from Liberia. 



Many now living remember when Barbarism, Superatition and the 
Slave Trade, found in Liberia a home. The spirit of Christian Co- 
lonization has expelled, in a great measure, and to a large extent, 
those dark tenants of the African wilderness, and introduced the sen- 
timents and laws of justice, order, humanity and peace. The present 
benefit and promise of Liberia is less mankPest in the improved aspect 
of physical nature than in the intellectual and moral elevation of her 
people, in the constructing and administering of a wise free govern- 
ment and the Christian humanity and institutions that spread abroad 
their influence under its protection. The mightiest effects of civili- 
sation and the Christian faith are in men themselves. They are far 
greater than their works. Not, then, in the structure of cities, the 
clearing away of forests, the culture of fields — not in the arts that 
assist and adorn, and the commerce that enriches, do we see the chief 
advantages of civilization and Christianity in Liberia, but in the in- 
tellectual and moral habits, manners and virtues of her population. 
Since their, establishment in Liberia, they have been educated by oir- 
oomstances and trials, by the teachings of faithful missionaries and 
the discipline of Providence. Nor have they been instructed in vain. 
They have heard the call of Providence, felt the dignity of the work 
to which they are summoned, and many of them risen from weakneas 
to strength, and stood forth disposed and competent to enlighten and 
guide and bless their race. The great progress recently made by the 
Liberians intellectually must gratify all their friends. The produc- 
tions of several of her scholars do them much credit and have won 
for them respect abroad. 

17 
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We invite special attention to the discourse of the Rev. Edward 
W. Blyden, of Liberia, delivered in the Seventh Avenue Church, 
New York, June 21st, 1861, and printed in the New York Coloniza- 
tion Herald for August; and to the address of the Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, of that Republic, delivered before the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, May 29th, 1861, and published by the same. 
These productions must deeply impress thoughtful minds, and we 
earnestly commend them to the consideration of our free people of 
color. Let them arise and rebuild from the rubbish of their ancient 
country, glorious institutions of liberty, law and the undecaying Re- 
ligion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 



HOPE FOR AFRICA. 

A DISCOURSE, 

Delivered in the Presbyterian Churchy Seventh Avenue, New York, 

July 21, 1861, 

BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN, 

Principal of the Alexander High School^ Monrovia, Liberia. 

" Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God."— Psalm Ixviii, 31. 

The continent of Africa occupies an important geographical position. 
It lies between two great oceans — the highways of the principal por- 
tions of commerce. It contains twelve millions of square miles, with 
a population of one hundred and sixty millions. But, notwithstand- 
ing its physical and relative importance, it has lain, until a compara- 
tively recent period, shrouded from the view of the inhabitants of 
other portions of the earth. 

While the spirit of adventure has opened up the uninviting parts 
of Europe — while Asia, with its impenetrable jungle and ferocious 
animals, has been traversed from one end to the other; while the 
ancient and mighty forests of America have fallen before the power 
of enterprise and the charm of civilization — the highest peak of the 
Rocky Mountains scaled, the Andes and the Cordilleras measured; 
while the distant isles of the sea have been visited and occupied by 
intelligence, industry and enterprise ; while the cold and barren, and 
almost inaccessible regions of the earth have been approached and 
explored as far as human beings are found, Africa, lying in the very 
pathway of commerce, offering as many inducements to the seekers 
after scientific knowledge as any other land, presenting as numerous 
objects for the labors of the philanthropist as any other country, has 
been passed by, by the traveller and the philanthropist, and the civi- 
lized world has been left to entertain at best but the most vague and 
unsatisfactory conjectures as to the character of the country, and the 
condition of its inhabitants. 

To the majority of civilized and enlightened men, Africa is hardly 
ever made a subject of earnest thought. Various interests of more 
immediate ooncern crowd out thoughts of a land which is spoken of, 
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perhaps, only when iustauces of degradation , ignorance and supersti- 
tion are referred to. The other portion of the civilized world, who 
think and speak of Africa, are divided in their views and feelings 
with regard to that land and in the motives which actuate them, to 
be at all interested. Some regard it as a place with which a lucrative 
trade may be " driven ;" where the articles of commerce, palm oil, 
camwood, ivory, and other rare productions, may be obtained. These 
speak of Africa only in connection with these things. All their in- 
terests in the land are of a commercial nature, (jthers, with souls 
more sordid and hearts more avaricious, who are never once troubled 
by any seatiment of humanity, are interested in Africa only as a 
soene for plunder and carnage. From these, Airica has had the 
most frequent and the most constant visits, during the last three cen- 
turies. They have spread all along the coast of that peninsula — for- 
merly the abode of peace and plenty, of industry and love — ''arrows, 
firebrands, and death.*' In their pursuit of blood, ('not beast's, but 
human gore,") they have scattered desolation, and misery, and deg- 
radation into all parts of the land whither they have had access; so 
that not unfrequently has ' it occurred that some unfortunate and 
lonely sufierer, standing amid a scene of desolation, having escaped 
the cruel chase of the slaver, whose ruthless hands liave borne away 
his relatives and acquaintances, has earnestly cursed civilization, and 
has solemnly prayed, as he has stood surveying the melancholy relics 
of his home, that an insurmountable and impenetrable barrier (some 
wall of mountain height) might be erected between his country and 
all civilized nations. 

Only a few, very few, have regarded Africa as a land inhabited by 
human beings, children of the same common Father, travellers to the 
same judgment-seat of Christ, and heirs of the same awful immortality. 
These few have endeavored to hold up that land as the object of the 
sympathy, the labors and the prayers of the Christian world. They 
have held her up as the victim of unfortunate circumstances, which 
have operated against her progress, and prevented her from keeping 
pace, in the march of human improvement, with other and more fa- 
vored portions of the earth. These few have endeavored, and are 
now endeavoring, to awaken a deeper interest in that land. Through 
their noble eflForts, that forgotten country is becoming better known. 
Its inhabitants are receiving more of the sympathy of the enlightened 
portion of mankind; and efforts are making to introduce among them 
the blessings of civilization and Christianity — to accelerate the day 
when "Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto God.'* 

But there are adversaries. There are those who have no sympathy 
to bestow upon the African. His complexion and hair furnish to 
them conclusive reasons why he should be excluded from their be- 
nevolence. They wish nothing to do with him. Their charities, 
when the negro is mentioned, immediately contract. Their Christian 
love is ample enough to embrace all Europe, and other countries in- 
habited by the Caucasian, but it can go no further. Upon other 
branches of the human family they look down with arrogance and 
contempt. And such persons may be found in enlightened countries, 
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professing Christianity, and priding themselves on their civilization 
and culture. But do not such feelings prove them to be connected 
rather closely with those remote ages, when the extent of one's clan 
or tribe or district formed the limit of all his benevolent operations f 
Does not their conduct constantly remind those who meet them of 
their intimate relations with the barbarous past? Are they not sadly 
deficient of that magnanimous and noble liberality which Christia&itj 
seeks to inspire, when it declares that of ^' one blood God hath made 
all the nations of the earth ?" 

There are others, who believe, or afiect to believe, that the people 
are doomed to degradation and servitude; that the malediction ut- 
tered by Noah — evidently against the descendants of Cataaan, and 
which has long since received its fulfillment — follows the AfHcaa 
race; and that, therefore, all eflbrts to elevate them will be unavail- 
ing. Yet some of these persons profess to believe in the regenerating 
and elevating power of the Gospel. They will declaim long and 
loudly upon the efficiency of Christianity to redeem and dignify man, 
— to spread, wherever he goes, light and liberty and the blessings of 
an exalted civilization. But, in their minds, Africa seems to Ihrm 
an exception. The promises in the Bible of the universal prevalence 
of righteousness and truth, are not far-reaching enough to affect her 
case. The ignorance, degradation and misery of the land are so deep 
and revolting as to baffle the recuperative power of the Gospel. 

But the Lord, whose ways are not as our ways, and whose thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, has declared that the earth shall be filled 
with his knowledge, as the waters cover the sea. Glorious truth ! 
The salvation which Christ has purchased for us is a " common sal- 
vation." It is confined neither to countries nor races. It knows no 
limits. All complexions, all classes and conditions, are equally within 
the sphere of its operation. " Go ye into all the world," said the 
Divine Author of the salvation, "and preach the Gospel to every 
creature." Its applicability is universal. All the acciessible dominions 
of the world may be blessed by it. It will rectify all disorder, banish 
every vice, loose every bond, and, having eradicated the causes of all 
the sins and sorrows and sufferings of the human family, it will spread 
righteousness and truth, harmony and peace, liberty and love, over 
the whole face of this sin-stricken globe. These are the glorious and 
wide-spread results which Christianity promises to achieve. And 
who will dare to say that Africa will not participate in these 'general 
blessings ? Who will dare to affirm that Africa will remain in hfft 
gloom, when the glory of the Lord shall have filled the whole earth f 
But if these promises be considered too general, there are passages 
in the Word of God, there are promises and types which have special 
Teference to Africa. "Behold Philistia and Tyre, with Ethiopia; 
this man was born there. The labor of Egypt, and merchandise of 
Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, men of stature, shall come over unto 
thee, and they shall be thine." And the words of the text : " Princes 
shall cdme out of Egypt. Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands 
unto God." No one that remembers the reference in the Scripture 
to the skin of the Ethiopian, will doubt that these propfaooies bekmg 
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to the negro. We see the eunuch of Candace, queen of the Ethio- 
pians, going on his way rejoicing, because believing in Jesus; and 
we seem to have a pledge of Africa's evangelization. When the 
wicked Herod was plotting the murder of the infinite Redeemer of 
mankind, an Angel appeared to Joseph in a dream, and said : ^^ Arise, 
and take the young child and his mother and flee into the land of 
Egypt," — into the land of Egypt^ in Africa. Africa, in the provi- 
dence of God, according to the declarations of prophecy, was the land 
chosen to shelter the Saviour of the world. If, in the hour of his 
danger, Africa was the chosen asylum from the cruelty of his royal 
enemy; if, in the hour of his affliction, he sought a refuge in that 
land, will he not now, in the day of her trial and her affliction, re- 
member her? Was not his flight to, and sojourn in that land, a token 
of his favor? Driven from Asia, the land of his birth, from among 
his own people, that land, now down-trodden, gave him welcome. 
And if it be true that to as many as received him, he gave power to 
become the sons of God, may not Africa, though she did not then 
receive him in that higher and more spiritual sense, expect to share 
in the privilege of becoming a child of God? Will he not yet, in 
his might, as King of kings, and Lord of lords, gird on his sword, 
and ride through that land, conquering and to conquer? Will he 
not overturn, as he is already beginning to do, and overturn and 
overturn, until he establish his kingdom there ? Yes, we take it, 
that as he suflered in Africa in the days of his humiliation, he will 
yet reign in that land in his glory. 

But there is an ampler prophecy still — a more express type: "Let 
us go," (to quote the language of Mr. Mellvill,) "and look on the 
Redeemer as he toils towards Calvary. Who is it that, in the order- 
ing of Providence, has been appointed to carry his cross ? A Cyrenian, 
an African. As Africa had something to do with his earlier days, 
so she has to do with his final hours. ' And as they came out, they 
found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name; him they compelled to bear 
his cross.' We read the prophecy; we apprehend the type. Not 
without meaning was one of the sons of Africa selected to bear the 
cross after Christ, and thus to fill a post to which the martyrs and 
confessors of every age of Christianity have counted it their highest 
honor to succeed. It was as though to tell us that even Africa shall 
yet be brought to the discipleship of Jesus. Europe gave not this 
type of the Gentile world submitting to Christ. Asia was not per- 
mitted to own the favored individual. America, as yet unknown to 
the rest of the earth, might not send the representative of heathen- 
ism. Africa is the privileged country; an African follows Jesus. 
Oh! the darkness of many generations seem scattered; and I rejoice 
in the assurance that the land of slaves shall be the home of freedom, 
the land of misery the home of happiness, the land of idolatry the 
home of Christianity."* 

Some have been inclined to regard Africa as a doomed land, on 
account of the protracted night which has hung over it. Empires 

« Mdlviirs Sermons, yol. II, 1850. 
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have arisen and fallen; the arts and sciences have been bom in other 
lands, have been fostered and grown up to strength and maturity, 
while Africa remains in its primitive simplicity and barbarism, con- 
tributing nothing to the well-being of mankind. From this fact, it 
has been argued that there is a natural and invincible incapacity for 
improvement in the race, forbidding all hope of their ever becoming 
a power in the world. This were a correct inference, if it could be 
shown that Africans have had equal facilities for improvement with 
those races which have made such rapid strides in civilization, or if 
it could be shown that any people precisely in their circumstances 
have made any marked advancement. The negro has been inhabit- 
ing a country by whose physical peculiarities he has been deprived of 
the intercourse of the civilized and enlightened world. 

This land, for wise purposes doubtless, is rendered inaccessible to 
foreigners, by fevers produced by the exhalations arising from the 
marshy alluvial lands, which border all the intertropical regions; it 
has, therefore, been shut out, for the most part, from the means of 
improvement. Men talk selfishly and scornfully of the long-continued 
barbarism and degradation of Africa, as if civilization were indige- 
nous to any country; as if the soil and climate of some countrie3 
could give existence, and vitality, and growth, to the arts and 
sciences. If this were the case, we should despair of Africa's ever 
rising from her abject condition. But all the teachings of general 
and particular history, all individual and national experience, are 
opposed to such an idea. Xo nation has ever been found, which, by 
its own unaided eiForts, by some powerful inward impulse, has arisen 
from barbarism and degradation to civilization and respectability. It 
is very true that the circumstances of some nations or communities 
have been more favorable than those of others, for receiving and re- 
taining and improving upon the elements of civilization. But there 
is nothing in race or blood, in color or hair, that imparts susceptibility 
of improvement to one people over another. Knowledge, which lies 
at the basis of all human proo;ress, came from Heaven. It must be 
acquired; it is not innate. The mind left to itself from infancy, 
without the means of culture, remains, if not blank, yet destitute of 
all those ideas which constitute a man civilized. If it be strong and 
vigorous, it will, instead of rising in the scale of virtue and civilisa- 
tion, make deeper and more awfiil plunges into barbarism. The rich- 
ness of the uncultivated soil shows itself in the rankness and luxuri- 
ance of the weeds which it produces. The soil, then, must be culti- 
vated, if we expect to reap a harsest of any value. So with the mind. 
The intellectual plough and rake must be used, and the good seed in- 
troduced. Knowledge mast be imparted. As one man learns it 
from another, so nation learns it from nation. Civilization is handed 
from one people to another, its great fountain and source being the 
great God of the universe. 

Those nations that are foremost in civilization and science were 
once in abject deirradatioii. No one in the days of Csesar or Tacitus 
could ever have pred'e ed that the barbarism and savage wildness of 
the Germans would |;ivc pluce to the learning, refinement and onltnrt 
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which the people now exhibit. When Cicero pronounced the Britons 
unfit for slaves, who would have ventured to affirm, without appear- 
ing to insult the understanding of men, that that people would be- 
come one of the leading powers of the earth? "Nothing,'' says Mr. 
Macaulay, "in the early existence of Britain, indicated the greatness 
•which she was destined to attain." Now, I would ask, if it be true 
that there is innate ability in certain races to rise in the scale of civi- 
lization; and if that ability, as some would intimate, exists in those 
which have already risen, why did the Britons, when Greece and 
Home flourished in all their grandeur, remain insignificant and un- 
known? Why was not that self-civilizing power exhibited by them, 
which many now look for in the Africans? Nor are Africans the 
only people that have remained stationary in these latter days of 
midtiphed facilities for improvement. There are many tribes in 
whose veins courses the renowned Caucasian blood, sunk to-day in a 
degradation as deep, and in an ignorance as profound as any tribe in 
Africa. If civilization is inborn in the Caucasian, as some affirm ; if 
it is indigenous to all the countries he inhabits, why are the tribes to 
which we have referred no further advanced ? Ought not every land 
which Caucasians inhabit, to be in a high state of civilization ? But 
many are far from such a state. Look at the regions of Siberia, of 
Lapland. Look at the peasantry of many of the countries of Europe. 
Why are they so far down in the scale of civilization ? And look at 
those countries in the south of Europe, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, which formerly flourished, and contained within them- 
selves all the learning and wisdom that existed in the world. They 
have sadly degenerated. They are comparatively insignificant. Why 
did not their Caucasian nature, if it did not urge them onward to 
higher attainments, keep them in the same leading positions among 
the nations? The answer is at hand. Their natures remain the 
same. Demosthenes and Cicero, Alexander and Caesar, saw no 
serener sky, they felt no more genial breezes, than their degenerate 
posterity. The sun shines with the same power and glory; the moon 
moves on with the same soft and silvery sweetness; the stars are as 
beautiful and bright as when Homer and Virgil felt their inspiration. 
What, then, causes the difference ? The moral circumstances of the 
people are changed. The circumstances that have surrounded them 
for several centuries have been of a character to retard their progress. 
Men are, to a great extent, the creatures of the circumstances in 
which they live. Very often what they achieve depends less upon 
their personal qualities than upon surrounding influences. The Af- 
rican forms no exception to this rule. Between him and other men 
there is not that difference which some have labored to establish. 
There is, indeed, no essential difference between any two men. Men, 
however, have drawn formidable lines of separation between them- 
selves and others, who, happening not to have been blessed with the 
same propitious circumstances, have not risen to the same intellectual 
or social standing. How true the words of the poet ! — 
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"Alas ! what differs more than man from man i 
And whence this difference ? Whence but from himself? 
For see the universal race endowed 
With the saoie upright foim."— fTorcbworfA 

The African, then, is in the rear of the European, not because of 
any essential difference existing in their nature, but only on account ^ 
of differing circumstances. In consequence of various influences to 
which I have already adverted, rendering the coast of his native land 
unhealthy to foreigners, civilization and Christianity, with their con- 
comitant blessings, have not been generally introduced. 

Until very recently, the country was not known beyond its mari- 
time frontiers. And in keeping with the general disposition to ex- 
aggerate the good or evil qualities of what is unknown, various stories 
were put in circulation with regard to this land, which had the effect 
to beget indifference on the part of some, and actual dread of pene- 
trating the country on the part of others. Some of these stories of 
wonders in the interior, and frightful appearances on the coast, arose 
in remote antiquity, and are to this day current among the ignorant. 
Recent explorations show that many of those horrible things had no 
reality but in the prejudices of their inventors. Perhaps the most 
ancient and most amusing stories told of this land, are those by Hanno, 
the Carthaginian commander, who went on a voyage of colonization 
and discovery along the Atlantic coa^t, about five hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. He says in his report: — ** We passed a coun- 
try burning with fires and perfumes, and streams of fires supplied 
ft'om it fell into the sea. The country was impassable on account of 
the heat. We sailed quickly thence, being much terrified; and, 
passing on for four days, we discovered at night a country full of fire. 
In the middle was a lofty fire larger than the rest, which seemed to 
touch the stars.'' This surpasses even those terrible pictures children, 
in their fiorid imaginations, are accustomed to draw of that land. 

All these stories of the physical character of the country, blended 
with exaggerated statements of the moral degradation of its inhabi- 
tants, have tended to keep away enterprise and civilization firom 
AMca. Men have been willing barely to tolerate a trade with the 
outskirts of the country; and they would not even do this, were it 
not for the lucrativeness of the trade. And it has been the policy of 
AMcan traders, though they know that many of the tales in circula- 
tion about Africa are devoid of foundation, to assist in giving them 
currency, in order to keep away competition. Can any wonder, ia 
view of these circumstances, that Africa still lags behind in the 
tnarch of human improvement ? 

And when, with these things, we take into consideration the regu- 
lar and thoroughly organized efforts which have been put forth to 
keep back the African ; when we think of the numerous obstacles 
which have been thrown into the way of his advancement by the 
avarice and wickedness of men, do we not rather wonder that he is 
no lower down in barbarism ? Do we not rather wonder that any 
portion of this people should have made progress in civilization, in 
literature, and in science? 
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Shall we here tell you of the sufiferings which the slave trade has 
entailed upon them? Shall we tell you of their sorrows in the 
countries of their captivity ? Oh ! we would not harrow up the feel- 
ings of this audience with tales of woe. We would but refer to 
slavery and the slave trade. Those names alone are sufficient to call 
up emotions of sympathy wherever there exist the feelings of hu- 
manity. The wrongs of the African fill the darkest page of human 
history. To recount the barbarities which the Christian nations of 
Europe and America have inflicted, and are now inflicting upon the 
negro, ^^ would fill volumes, and they should be written with tears in- 
stead of ink, and on sackcloth instead of parchment.'' We refer not 
merely to those physical annoyances, and diabolical tortures, and de- 
basing usages, to which, in the countries of their exile, they have 
been subjected, but also to those deeper wrongs whose tendency has 
been to dwarf the soul, to emasculate the mind. You have, perhaps, 
read the narrative of African suflerings; but painfully intense as they 
are, they are only the outside — they are only the visible. There are 
a thousand little evils which can never be expressed. There is a 
sorrow of the heart, with which the stranger cannot intermeddle. 
There are secret agonies known only to God, which are far more 
aoate than any external tortures. Oh I it is not the smiting of the 
back, until the earth is crimsoned with streams of blood; it is not the 
pursuing of human beings with blood-hounds; it is not the amputa- 
tion of the limbs; it is not even the killing of the body; it is not 
these that are the keenest sufferings that a people can undergo. Oh ! 
no; these affect only the outward man, and may leave untouched the 
majestic mind. But those inflictions which tend to contract and 
destroy the mind ; those cruelties which benumb the sensibility of 
the soul; those influences which chill and arrest the currency of the 
heart's affections — these are the awful instruments of real suffering 
and degradation; and these have been made to operate upon the 
Ai^ican. 

But mark the providence of God in the case of this people. The 
very means which, to all human appearance, seemed calculated to 
crush them out from the earth, have been converted into means of 
blessing. In the countries of their exile, they have come under the 
influences of Christianity, from which they were debarred in their 
own country by physical circumstances. They have been almost mi- 
ra;culously preserved. It may be said of them, as of the Israelites in 
Egypt — "The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied 
and grew." They have grown despite affliction, both numerically 
and intellectually; their national life has been remarkably intense; 
they still retain in undiminished vigor their integrity as a people. 

And, as if in fulfillment of a Divine plan, some are beginning to 
return to their fatherland from the house of their bitter pilgrimage, 
laden with the blessings of Christianity and civilization, and are suc- 
cessfully introducing them among their benighted brethren. Liberia, 
the region of Africa which these pioneers inhabit, insignificant though 
it may be among the nations of the earth, is an important spot on 
that continent. It is a centre whence is beginning to radiate to dif- 
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of her present moral condition, give themselves np to despair, and 
fancy that there will never be the inauguration of better times? Why 
should men at any time venture unqualified opinions on matters in 
which the intellectual vision is necessarily bounded, and with regard 
to which experience so abundantly shows they cannot arrive at con- 
clusions altogether free from error, however extensive the induction 
upon which they base their reasonings? The problem of African 
disenthralment and elevation is beyond the power of human ingenuity 
to solve. Nothing short of Omniscience could so lay down the 
premises for reasoning upon this important subject, as to secure a 
result entirely free from error. Can the most acute and far-reaohing 
mind vindicate the antecedents and concomitants of that remarkable 
period when a nation shall be bom in a day ? We may now be upon 
the very eve of events which are to usher in the redemption of Africa. 
The time, yea, the set time to favor Africa, may be just about to 
break upon us in all its glory. And it may be that centuries form 
the interval which lies between us and the desired consummation. 
We cannot tell; though from the signs of the times we feel justified 
in taking a hopeful rather than a desponding view. 

The success which has already attended the efibrts to civilize and 
Christianize that dark land, gives encouraging promise of a glorious 
future. 

"Within the last twenty-five years, more than one hundred Chris- 
tian churches have been organized in that country, and upwards of 
fifteen thousand hopeful converts have been gathered into those 
churches. Nearly two hundred schools are in full operation in con- 
nection with these various missions, and not less than sixteen thous- 
and native youths are receiving a Christian training in those Bchoob 
at the present moment. More than twenty dififerent dialects have 
been studied out and reduced to writing, into many of which large 
portions of sacred Scripture, as well as other, religious books, have 
been translated, printed and circulated among the people; and we 
are, no doubt, in the bounds of truth and probability, when it is 
assumed that some knowledge of the Christian salvation has been 
brought by direct and indirect means within the reach of at least five 
millions of immortal beings, who had never before heard of the 
blessed name of the Saviour. 

^' Bright Christian lights now begin to blaze up at intervals, along 
a line of sea coast of more than three thousand miles, where unbroken 
night formerly reigned. The everlasting Gospel is now preached in 
Kumasi and Abomi, the capitals respectively of Ashantee and Da- 
homey, two of the most barbarous king:doms on the face of the earth. 
Christian missions are now being established all over the kingdom of 
Yoruba, a land once wholly given up to the slave trade and blood- 
shed. Along the banks of the far interior Niger, where the bones 
of the great African traveller have slumbered for half a century, 
Christian lights are springing up in the track of the exploring ex- 
pedition. At Old Calabar, a place renowned in former times, not 
only for being one of the chief seats of the foreign slave trade, but 
for the unparalleled cruelties and barbarities of its people, the Qtispel 
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is not only preached, but the spirit of God is poured out upon that 
debased people. The Grospel has recently been proclaimed by our 
own (Presbyterian) missionaries from Corisoo, on the heights of the 
Sierra del Crystal Mountains, to a people who had not only never 
be&)re heard it, but who themselves were unknown to the Christian 
woiid until within a few years past. When all these things are taken 
iato ccmsideration, every discerning mind must see at once, that a 
footing of immense advantage has already been acquired; and if 
present measures, with such modifications as may be suggested by 
experience, are followed up, in dependence upon Divine aid, the time 
is not far distant when the light of the Gospel shall reach the darkest 
and most remote comer of that great continent.''* 

There is a strong probability that the progress of truth in Africa 
will be rapid and sudden. The missionary does not encounter there, 
as in Asia, any formidable superstition to be battered down. Though 
the people acknowledge the existence of good and bad spirits, they 
have no system of religion protected by the sanction of a hoary an- 
tiquity; so that the work of evangelization need not be commenced 
by the slow process of undermining ancient and venerable systems of 
belief. The missionary's hardest work is to check the downward 
currency of the afFections, to beget thoughtfulness on the subject of 
religion, to instill ideas of religion into the mind. His work is more 
constructive than destructive. He has nothing to demolish; he has 
only to arrange his materials, and proceed to build. 

We look for great things in Africa during the next five-and-twenty 
years. Why should it be thought a thing impossible for that moral 
desert to bloom and blossom as the rose ? Why should it be regarded 
as impossible for the moral night which has so long rested upon that 
land to give place to a glorious day ? If the Lord has declared that 
Ethiopia shall suddenly stretch forth her hands unto God, why should 
we be inclined to limit him in his power ? Is there any thing too 
luffd for the Lord ? If he be Almighty, if he can create all, if he 
can bring a single atom of matter from the abyss of nothingness into 
existence, then what can he not do? He only speaks, and it is done; 
he commands, and it stands fast; he spake, and the confusion of chaos 
was hushed, and the world — the beautiful cosmos — came forth with 
all its symmetry and grandeur. Then, why should there be any 
thing impossible in the doctrine that Ethiopia — benighted and out- 
raged Ethiopia — shall suddenly stretch out her hands unto God? 
Why should it be thought impossible for him to bring order out of 
the moral and intellectual chaos of that land ? 

If the men who are skeptical as to the rapid evangelization and 
civilization of Africa, could only catch the hum of the missionary 
schools scattered in various portions of that land; could they only 
hear the earnest appeals of leading men among various tribes, for 
Christianity and its teachings; could they hear, as we hear, who live 
on that barbarous coast, the murmurings of the fountains of the great 
deep of ignorance and superstition, which are breaking up all around 

*Princ«ton Revkw, July, 1858. 
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us; could they hear the noise, which we hear, of the rattling of dry 
bones strewed over that immense valley, they would cease to doubt: 
they would recognize, as we do, the promising future before us; they 
would see that a day of life and joy is rapidly dawning upon Africa, 
and that there is a strong probability that He whose right it is to 
reign will suddenly come and take possession of that land. It need 
not imply any pretension to prophetic insight, for us to declare that 
we live in the shadows of remarkable events in the history of Africa 
— events whose consequences will be of transcendant importance and 
unending interest, not only to that down-trodden land, but to the 
whole human race. 0, that the Christian Church throughout the 
world be fervent in prayer, and diligent in labor, that the day may 
be hastened when ^^ Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands unto God!'' 
Have the black men of the United States no part to take in this 
work? There lies the land of your fathers, in its natural beauty and 
glory — a country well-watered everywhere as the garden of the Lord 
— a country of hills and valleys, of rivers and brooks, of fields and 
plains. 

" Every prospect pleases. 
And only man is vile." 

There it lies, also, in its spiritual desolation — millions of your 
brethren in the most awful destitution. Have you, ye children of 
Africa, no tear to shed, no sympathy to bestow, no effort to put forth 
for your gray-haired parents in sorrow and affliction — for your brethren 
who have not, as you have, enjoyed the blessings of civilization and 
Christianity? Are you ashamed of Africa, because she has been 
plundered and rifled by wicked men ? Do you turn your backs upon 
your mother, because she is not high among the nations ? Are you 
neglecting her, with the hope of elevating yourselves in this countey? 
Oh ! remember that Europeans cannot carry on the work so much 
needed in that land, and which experience proves that you are so 
well fitted to achieve. This all-important work is yours. White 
men go there; they wither and die. You were brought away by the 
permission of Providence, doubtless, that you might be prepared and 
fitted to return and instruct your brethren. If you turn away from 
the work to which Providence evidently calls you, with the selfish 
hope of elevating yourselves in this country, beware lest the calamities 
come upon you which are threatened to those who neglect to honor 
their parents. I give it as my most serious conviction, that there 
will be no real prosperity among the Africans in this land; no proper 
respect shown them by the dominant race, so long as they persist, as 
a mass, in ignoring the claims of Africa upon them. All their efforts 
at self-elevation here, which shall leave Africa out of the question, 
will be as "sowing to the wind." 

i t is gratifying to find, however, that there has been, during the 
Ijist few years, a decided change for the better in the feelings of 
many towards Africa. Formerly, those who rose up among the 
colored people of this country to plead for African civilization, by 
her own descendants, were denounced as traitors, and were oflten in 
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danger of being stoned as enemies to the peace and prosperity of their 
brethren. But now some of the leading men among you are taking 
large views of duty, and no longer consider it a mark of weakness to 
plead for the evangelization of millions of souls by their brethren in 
this land. They no longer consider it disgraceful to urge colored 
men of intelligence and enterprise to turn their attention to Africa. 

It has pleased Almighty God, in late years, as I have endeavored 
to show, to make interesting openings for the introduction of the 
Gospel into that land. Scores of doors which, a few years ago, were 
strongly bolted, are now, by the Divine agency, thrown open before 
the Church. Broad entrances are proflFered the Gospel of Christ. 
Will not black men who have so freely received, hasten to give the 
waters of life to the perishing millions ? A call is to-day made upon 
you from your benighted brethren. Are you prepared to spurn it? 
Have you no response . for this Macedonian call ? I entreat you, by 
all the blessings jouhave enjoyed, by all the blessings you now enjoy. 
by all the blessings you hope to enjoy, remember Africa. I beseech 
you by the dire necessities of our people — by their long night of 
sorrow and suffering; by the cries louder than thunder, that are 
wafted from the far interior, upon every wind that blows ; by the en- 
couraging prospects before us; by all the promises of God — men and 
brethren, come over and help us — ^help "Ethiopia to stretch forth 
her hands unto God.'* 



ADDRESS OF REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, 

At the Anniversarif Meeting of the Massachusetts Colonization Society^ 

May l^th, 1861. 

[Published in the Annual Report of that Society.] 
Lavibi AND Gentlemen: — 

I doubt whether there has ever been so much interest, »o much intense feel- 
ing, or so much prayerfulness, felt anywhere for the African race as in the city 
of Boston. This interest has been expressed by various bodies, by philan- 
thropists and members of the Christian Church. I hope this interest will con- 
tinue, until it becomes more prominent than it has ever done before. Events 
are now occurring which are likely to place before the world the claims which 
the African race has for a more enlightened cultivation, for civil prerogatives, 
and for an advancement in Christian care and Christian attainments. The 
most of the African race is on the continent of Africa. The population of that 
country has been stated to be between 100,000,000 and 200,000,000; but the 
more adventurous travelleis, who have penetrated into the interior, and have 
had opportunities of more extensive observation, state that instead of this num- 
ber the population is actually between 200,000,000 and 300,000,000. It is a 
singular fact, that although Christianity has penetrated throughout Europe, and 
spread over Asia and America to the Islands of the Sea, Africa should be like 
a withered arm of humanity, and possess none of its blessings. Africa is with- 
out God in the world. Nevertheless, it is to be evangelized, and the Gospel 
will penetrate its darkest recesses. Christianity is to permeate every part of 
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that continent; for the command has been given to us, ** Gro ye into all the 
worid and preach the Gospel to every creature;" and Africa is included in it. 
But how is this to be done? How can Africa do it herself? You never found 
any people, sunk in barbarism, rising to a position of enli^^htenment aqd culture. 
The necessities of commerce cannot effect that object, for we see commerce 
existing all along the shores of that country, and it is still benighted. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether in this respect its influence has been beneficial to Africa 
or not. Another question is, whether sending white missionaries will accom- 
plish it. Missionaries are sent out, and after a few months' residence there, 
they come back broken down with fever, and bring the reputation that Africa 
is the white man's grave. Its climate repels many white men. No doubt the 
seeds of Christianity can be sown on the coast by white men; but when we 
compare the progress of Christianity there with its progress in other places, the 
result is deplorable indeed. When the Almighty chose to evangelize the Jews, 
he chose Jews to accomplish the work; when he wished to evangelize Greece, 
he chose Greeks; when he wished to evangelize Rome, he chose Romans; and 
when he wished to evangelize our forefathers, he sent men of the same blood 
for that purpose; and it seems to me that when we undertake the work of 
evangelizing Africa, we must use the influence of Africans themselves. 

The present state of missions at the Cape of Good Hope, at Abbeokuta, and 
at Sierra Leone, shows that God has adopted divers means to evangelize this 
country; but there is one great agency in accomplishing this work, and that is 
the Republic of Liberia. I went out there eight years ago. I did not go from 
this country, but from another. On my arrival there I was very much in- 
terested in what I saw, and three days afterwards, in Monrovia, I became a 
citizen of the Republic. At that time there was not so much industrial activity 
going on as was necessary for the colony. You know that the first state of a 
colony is weakness, and there is always disorder, sickness, and uncertainty. 
This was the state of Liberia. The slave trade was then flourishing; slavers 
would then come to Monrovia, and overawe the settlers; and many of the emi- 
grants being unaccustomed to hard labor, there was no spontaneous desire to 
develope the resources of the country. Hence, for years after its formatioo, 
there was no certainty of the colony's existence; and this state of things con- 
tinued until within the last ten years. 'But after these difficulties had been got 
over, a great change gradually took place. Uncertainty gave place to certainty, 
and the colony began to flourish. The people felt that God had placed them 
to live there, and they put forth more efforts, with more hope, and with more 
determination We can see a change already. Take, for instance, the district 
of Bansa. When I went there, there was a large number of coffee trees planted, 
but there was little coffee picked at that time. So it was with, regard to the 
other staples of the colony. They were all neglected. But now the people are 
engaged in trade and commerce. In Liberia there are about 500,000 coffee 
trees planted, and the people are now so industrious, that their industry is be- 
ginning to tell upon the coffee market. At Bassa, sometimes 100 bags are ex- 
ported; and it is evident that coffee is destined to become a very important 
staple at that place. The climate furnishes a very fine field for its cultivation; 
and so profitable is it becoming, that many of the citizens are begmning to turn 
their attention to it, and there is now more coffee exported from Liberia than 
at any previous period of its history. Then with regard to sugar. Eight years 
ago, there was not a single pound of sugar manufactured in the country; but 
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one man, a Mr. Richardson, fbom New York, commenced its cultivation, and 
in consequence of his success, a large number of colonists commenced planting 
the sugar cane, and the result is that extensive tracts of land are now under 
cultivation. There are at present nine or ten sugar mills in the Republic, and 
a lai^e quantity of sugar is exported annually. Some fiirmers produce as much 
as 30,000 or 40,000 pounds of sugar, and others as much as 50,000 or 60,000 
ponnds of sugar a year. There are many advantages for the growth of the 
sugar cane in Liberia, and for the manufacture of it. The land is peculiarly 
adapted for it, and instead of planting the sugar cane, as in Louisiana, every 
year, the roots are allowed to remain in the ground for eight or ten years at a 
time, without re-planting. This obviates the necessity of expending a large 
sum of money every year in planting new canes; and with such advantages, 
Liberia will become one of the greatest sugar-producing countries on the fkce of 
the earth. To give you an instance of the pecuniary advantages to be gained 
from the cultivation of this staple, I may tell you Uiat some time ago, a man 
named Sharp, who had formerly been a slave in New Orleans^ commenced 
planting it in Liberia. The year before last he wrote to this counti^ for a 
sugar mill upon credit. The mill waa sent to him, and since then he has not 
only remitted to this country sufficient money to pay for the mill, but I learned 
that he had fJ5 over and above; and when I left the colony, he was making 
money. 

I cannot say much about the cultivation of cotton. Only a small quantity is 
produced in the Republic; but by the neighboring tribes it is raised in consider- 
able quantities. They manufacture it into cotton cloth, in pieces of 3' or 3^ 
feet wide, by 6 feet long. Some of the natives have brought from 4,000 to 
5,000 of these pieces of cloth at one time. From the port of Lagos alone, 
200,000 of these pieces of cotton cloth were exported to Brazil last year; and 
probably 500,000 pounds of cotton is exported in this way every year, from the 
whole of the ports of the coast. Great though this export is, it is not all the 
cotton raised by the natives. A great quantity is used in the interior, and 
much is wasted in the fields. This shows that Africa can supply the cotton 
market of England and of this country. The English have an ingenious way 
of obtaining cotton. They manufacture cotton cloth of divers colors. It is 
very thin, and they sell it to the factories along the coast. The agents in the 
fiietories exchange this cloth for native cotton, and this cotton is taken to Eng- 
land and manufactured there. More cotton goes from the coast of Africa to 
England than people are aware of. A steamer comes to Lagos or Cape Palmas, 
on her way to England; and out of twelve steamers, there are not three which 
do not carry hundreds of bales of cotton to England. What is true of Lagos 
is alto true of Liberia. We are stimulating the cultivation of cotton; and the 
manufacturens of England, purchasing it from us, carry it to England, and 
raaau&cture it there. 

But there are other articles which are raised in Liberia, and exported to 
foreign lands. In addition to sugar and cotton, there are gold, ivory, pahn-oil, 
camwood, dbc. Palm oil is the chief article of trade on the western coast of 
Africa. Some years ago there were scarcely 100 tons of it exported all along 
the coast, but now there is a large exportation. We have not yet begun to 
develope all the resources of Afnea in this particular article. How £ur they 
will be developed we don't know ourselves; but there can be no doubt that there 
will be very large exports of it, ere many years elapse. When that is done, it 

18 
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will destroy the trade in tallow which exists between England and Russia; and 
it is 80 easy to manufacture palm-oil into candles, that manufacturers prefer it. 

I have now a word to say about the factories. The factories are small houses 
placed along the coast, ^nd are established by English, American, French, or 
other houses in Europe, for the purpose of carrying on trade with the natives. 
Some of the agents will frequently go into the interior for one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred miles, to traffic with the natives, and purchase camwood 
and palm-oil. And such is the natives' love of gain, that they will often travel 
ten, twenty, and even thirty miles, carrying on their backs quantities of produce 
to sell to the agents. An opinion is generally prevalent, in this country, that 
the negro is a lazy man; but when you see them at their work — when you see 
them coming from the interior, a distance of twenty or thirty miles — and bend- 
ing down with the burdens on their backs, which they wish to sell to the traders, 
you would soon dismiss that idea from your minds. Give the negro some in- 
ceirtive to labor, and there is not a more plodding or industrious man in the 
world than the African. (Loud applause.) 

Although there are only 15,000 emigrants in Liberia, they own among them 
between twenty and thirty vessels, principally sloops and schooners; and it 
may be an interesting fact for you to know that many of these vessels are built 
by our own citizens at Cape Palmas. In Monrovia, is one of the ship-builders, 
a Mr. Warner of this country. He examined the construction of vessels, and 
finally was able to build them. He has built eight or ten himself. Some of our 
merchants own one vessel, others own two, others three, others four, and so on. 
All these are manned and commanded by citizens of Liberia, and are built from 
African designs. 

Last year the imports of Monrovia alone amounted to $150,000; and it would 
be a very moderate calculation to say that for the year 1860 the amount of im- 
ports was $300,000. Happily for us, our exports exceeded our imports. Those 
of Monrovia amounted to $190,000, and for the year 1860 the exports for the 
whole country amounted to between $400,000 and $500,000. 

If I were to tell you about a small town in New England having imports and 
exports of this amount, you would not listen to me; but remember that we are 
only 15,000 emigrants, and this, after all, is something to be proud of. (Ap- 
plause.) These facts show that the people of Liberia have a character for in- 
dustry; and there are no other African men, of the same number, on the surface 
of the globe, who have done so much for civilization and humanity as those 
15,000 men on the coast of Africa. (Renewed applause.) 

Our Government is Republican, and the country is divided into four counties. 
Our President is elected every two years. The Legislature consists of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. Each county sends two Senators to ih^ Senate, 
and four Representatives to the House of Representatives. There are no States 
in Liberia, and there is no chance of any questions arising about State rights, 
and no danger of any such movement as secession. (Laughter.) We cherish 
the principles of free speech, and a free press. We have the right of trial by 
jury, and the people have a right to assemble together and discuss public mat- 
ters. In fact, we have all the fruits of freedom exhibited among us as they are 
in other communities. We have lived in this country, and know the value of 
your government; and although we have not participated in all its advantages, 
we know how to reproduce them on the West Coast of Africa. 

With regard to the adjoining tribes, 1 may say that they participate in the 
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same advantages as we do. We afford them protection from their enemies, 
and in return they contribute their quota of taxation. This arrangement they 
readily consent to, and when taxes were imposed, a few years ago, they paid 
them most cheerfully. Frequenfly there are disturbances among the neighbor- 
ing tribes, and when these take place we sometimes have to chastise them. I 
may mention that among the good results arising from the adjoining tribes par- 
ticipating in our privileges is, that they understand trial by jury, and that seve- 
ral of their members have become teachers and ministers. 

You know that slavery is indigenous to the soil of Africa, and we are sur- 
rounded with the same difficulties in Liberia as you are in this country. We 
have the same difficulties with regard to fugitive slaves as you have. We have 
fugitives who come from one hundred, one hundred and fifty, and even two 
hundred miles from the interior; and we have eight or ten different tribes who 
come to us for protection. Among these are the Pessa tribes. They coime 
down to us in hordes, and seek protection under our flag. I recollect two boys 
running away. Their master pursued them, and they came to my fcunily for 
protection. Afler some days the master discovered where they were, and he 
took them before a magistrate, in order to reclainri them. But the magistrate 
said: " Our soil is sacred, and no fugitive coming from slavery can be returned." 
(Loud applause.) Thus you see we have extended notions about the exter- 
mination of slavery, equally to the tribes around us as to the interior tribes, 
and realizing the sentiment of the poet — 

*' No slave-hunt in our borders, 
No fetters on the hand, 
No shackles in Liberia, 

No slave in all the land."— (Applause.) 

Another result of the influence which Liberia wields is, that the natives of the 
interior will give their children to be educated in our schools. These persons 
are, it is true, but partially educated, yet they can read, write, cipher, and 
know about God. One day a naked savage came to my house and asked me 
for pen and paper. I inquired, ** What do you want with them ?'* He replied, 
** I want to write a letter. '* And he sat down and wrote a letter as good as I 
can do it myself. The man, i have said, was a naked savage, and the person 
to whom he sent it was another naked savage; yet, if there is one, there are 
hundreds of these savages who have been taught in our schools, and, afler re- 
ceiving some education, have returned to their homes. 

1 have been requested to make some remarks about our own civilization. It 
is a difficult matter to do so; but you will generally find the citizens following 
the customs among whom they have been brought up. Many of them imitate 
the dress and fashions of their former masters in the South. Others, again, who 
come from the North, are like the people they have lived among. In Monrovia 
you will find some brick and stone houses, and in some towns you will find the 
streets as clean as any m Boston. The houses of the richest citizens you will 
find as fashionably furnished as the dwellings of the more respectable portion 
of the inhabitants of this country. Many people of Liberia feel a pride in their 
country, and feel a pride in their possessions. They may be ostentatious with 
it, but they live better than people in the same circumstances — either white or 
colored — do in this country; perhaps at some future time more simplicity may 
be observed among them. 

The chief point is the English language. This language is destined to get 
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the mastery all along the coast of Africa, from Sierra Leone to the Bight of 
Benin. Literature is quite common among us. If you go into our houses you 
will find Shakspeare and Milton, Bacon and Bunyan; or you may find some 
such ambitious work as Guizot's History of Civilization, or Bancroft's History 
of America. You will find the American Poets — Dana, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and all the other great poets of this country; and when the English 
steamer arrives, you will see heaps of literature, fresh fVom the English market. 
You will see the Eclectic and (Quarterly Reviews, the Bibliotheca Sacra, and 
all the other principal periodicals, the Illustrated London News, and the New 
York Tribune. Not only do you find these papers in the hands of the people 
of Liberia, but many people of the interior have been instructed by them. 

The Methodist, Episcopal, and Baptist denominations have had missionaries 
in the country, and they have done a great deal of good. Some of the teachers 
in their schools are native Africans, and many of them are engaged in teaching 
the English language. In teaching the classes of arithmetic and Euclid, I have 
had no difiiculty. In Euclid the aborigines are quite equal to the best of my 
own school — and with regard to reading and correct learning, there was one 
who sat first in his class. At every mission there is a school — in some places 
there are two or three schools, as the population requires them; and if you go 
into any of these schools, you will find just the same school books which are 
used in this country. Besides the common schools, we have several high 
schools and academies. There is a high school at Cape Palmas, of which I 
have been principal for the last three years. These schools are attended by 
native children «is well as the children of emigrants, and all through Liberia 
there is hardly a family which has not three, four or five native children, whose 
fathers have brought them from the interior to receive an education. This is 
one of the reasons why there are so many servants in Liberia. Another reason 
is, that as so many large American and English vessels pass along the coast for 
trading purposes, the natives wish to have one member of each family who can 
talk the English language, in order that they may be able to trafiic with them; 
and hence they send them to school to learn it. 

And now a college is in course of erection, and it will be completed next year. 
One result will be, that the native chiefs along the coast, instead of sending their 
sons to England, Scotland, or Holland, to be educated, will send them to Liberia. 

In the Episcopal Mission we recently lost a man of considerable ability. He 
went out with me, and such was his anxiety with respect to the heathen, that 
he would often venture in open canoes to go to preach to them. At length he 
injured his health, and last year we heard that he was dead. 

Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut, was another remarkable man, and if he had 
been possessed of a good education, he would have ranked with Carey, Martyn, 
Morrison, &,c. He had an ardent desire to preach the gospel, and he gave 
himself up to it. He went to the Pessah country to preach to the heathen, but 
ere long he fell a victim to his zeal. These are only two cases, but they are 
examples of the very strong desire which the Liberian missionaries have to 
preach the gospel. 

I have already said that in Liberia there is a population of 15,000 emigrants; 
but that number by no means includes the entire population. We have received 
many thousands of recaptured slaves, who are distributed among the families 
of the colony. It is a ^reat question which arises — Are these men going to be 
amalgamated with us, or are they going to outnumber us and sink qs to their 
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own level? Two yean ago a large number of this class was recaptured in the 
slarer Echo, and brought to Liberia. Twenty were sent to one family, and 
twenty to another, and thus they were disposed of. Those who were taken to 
Cape Palmas were first washed, then put in a house, and afterwards placed 
under the instruction of a schoolmaster. The next Sunday after their arriTal 
they were brought in a body to the Episcopal Church. They took their seats 
Tery quietly, and after the service was over, they returned to the school. Since 
Ihen they hav« attended church very regularly. They are quiet, peaceable, ia- 
dnstrioas men. No vestiges of idolatry— 'Such as fetishism, obeahism, or devil- 
woMhip— have ever been observed among them, and they have embraced ^ 
Christian faith. They have now become citizens of the Republic. They have 
been enrolled among her soldiers, and they can perform their duties with as 
much precision as the others. There is nothing which does so much for oivU- 
ing a man as putting a gun into his hands. It makes a savage into a man di- 
reedy. (Laughter and applause.) 

Among the recaptured Africans were two men who exhibited peculiar signs 
of industry, and two of the colonial women noticed them. One of theee women 
frequently stopped and spoke to one of the men, and fancying that he would 
make her a good husband, she did what is sometimes done in leap-year in this 
eountry-HBhe courted him — (laughter) — and took him before a magistrate and 
married him, (renewed laughter.) Two years ago he was a savage! His 
master missed him from his usual employment, went in search of him, and at 
last found him. He took him before a magistrate and said , * * I want this man. ' ' 
But the man's wife said, <* You can't have him !" <* But he's my apprentiee,*' 
rejoined the master. <<But he's my husband," replied the wife. (Great 
laughter.) The result of the trial was that the lady was victorious, and carried 
off her husband in triumph. (More laughter.) 

On the St. Paul's, numbers of recaptured slaves are apprenticed out, and the 
minister of that place told me that his church, which had previously been almost 
deserted, is now well filled with these recaptured Congoes. Two houses are 
now being erected for the use of them; and from what I have seen of them, I 
have no doubt they will become good citizens of our country. Already the 
young negroes refuse to speak their own language, and talk the English lan- 
guage instead. To give you a proof that the recaptured Africans soon aoquiM 
a taste for the habits of civilized life, 1 may mention an instance which occurred 
in the fimiily of Judge James. He had taken two recaptured females into his 
house as servants, and after they had lived there for a few months, he took two 
others- But the first two refused to associate or eat with the second two, and 
said they were not civDized enough. But by and by the second two became 
brightened up, and were then permitted to associate with the others. (A laugh.) 
Some time afterwards, other two recaptured females were taken into the house, 
and not only the first two, but the second two also, refUsed to associate with 
them, and on precisely the same grounds. I mention this to show you how 
plastic the nature of the negro is, and how easily they can be raised up to be- 
come good citizens and Christian men and women. 

The speaker then gave some account of his journey from Cape Palmas to 
Monrovia, and spoke in glowing terms of the picture of prosperity which the 
country presented, with its saw-mills, ships, warehouses, neatly built house9, 
and well-dressed inhabitants, and then proceeded to say : — The queitioM 
have often been asked— Will not Liberia fail? Do you thkik this little 
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Republic will live ? Well, it is possible it may fail. Famine may depopulate 
our settlements. Pestilence may come among us, and sweep us away. The 
squadrons of the Great Powers may be removed from our coast — the slave- 
trade be revived — and the slave trader ravage the entire line of our coast, 
and obliterate every vestige of our budding civilization. But, sir, such ex- 
traordinary occurrences, such monstrous and abnormal events, are out of the 
common course of Providence. Things so disastrous, so prodigious, so awful, 
are not the rule of life, either to communities or nations. And therefore we 
may dismiss such anticipations, and assure ourselves that they will not take 
place — and take it for granted that the benignant Providence that has visited 
us for so many years, will continue with us, and that this young nation 
will strike its roots deep in the soil, and flourish — that it will grow up in 
strength and beauty — and that its branches will stretch out on every side, 
until our small communities shall be developed into a mighty and beneficent 
nation. 

Here, then, is the agency for the great work which is to be done for Africa. 
And for this work, my brethren who emigrate from this country are, it seems 
to me, peculiarly fitted. I know, indeed, the numerous ills and trials we 
have endured in this land. I have a most thorough acquaintance with the 
sufferings and afflictions of my race in your country. For I left America at 
such a mature age, that I can speak from experience of the wrongs we have 
to endure here. But in connection with the painful providences of our lot in 
this nation, God has also given us special advantages and singular favors. 
One of these is capability of endurance, and wonderful tenacity of life. The 
black man, even in the lands of his thraldom, shows extraordinary vitality. 
If you go into some quarters of the earth, you cannot but see how, at the 
approach of a civilizing power, the aboriginal races fade away and perish. 
The mere breath of civilization seems destruction to some of the tribes of 
men, and they vanish before it. But the black man appears to be of harder 
stock. He lives, even amid the most adverse circumstances. The old slave- 
traders used to say the negro had nine lives. However severe the storm of dis- 
aster, he still stands. And endowed with a most plastic nature, he is enabled 
to suit himself to the hardest lot, and in the end, to subserve some beneficial 
end to himself. And thus it is that by a kind of instinctive eclecticism he 
draws to himself good and advantages from the nature and the society of that 
people, whoever they may be, to whom he is subjected, and among whom he 
lives ; and assimilates himself to them, their habits, their political state, and 
their rules of life. 

So here, in this Protestant country, we have succeeded in availing ourselves 
of many advantages. Notwithstanding the injustice of American laws to us, 
notwithstanding our deprivation of many of our rights in this country, we 
have not been entirely divorced from your civilization, from the prerogatives of 
your civil State, from those peculiar rights and privileges, which go to make 
you the great and important nation you are ; nor have we been cut off from 
those lofty ideas and great principles which are the seeds of your growth and 
greatness. 

On the contrary, we have learned clearly and distinctly the theory of free 
speech, and of Constitutional Government. We have participated somewhat 
in all the vast wealth, both religious and civil, of your Anglo-Saxon literature. 
We, too, have learned the advantages, and have risen to the elevation, of all 
those great legal charters which interest men in government, and which make 
Government subserve the best interests and desires of citizena These ideas 
and sentiments inhere in our mental and moral constitution, and we have 
borne them with us across the Atlantic. Our trials, in God's providence, have 
been good for us. And in my new position, in Africa, I can see more clearly 
than ever before, how God has thus severely tried us for his high and saving 
ends, through us. Indeed, sir, it seems a divine law that when God designs 
a people to perform some signal service, to work out some larger and mag- 
nificent destiny, he carries them through the dread ordeal of pain, and suffer- 
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log, and woe. Thus the Israelites were for centuries in bondage, to the end 
that tbey might be prepared for the grand purposes of God, in all human 
history ; and there oame out of it a great people ; and have ever since touched, 
eyerywhere, all the civilization of man with a mighty influence. Take the 
history of your own race, and see how by the successive invasions of the 
Roman, the Dane, and the Norman, and the sore trials they inflicted, by the 
yoke of the feudal system, and by the severities of the wars of the Roses, 
God trained you to force and endurance of character, so that this Anglo- 
Saxon race stands the foremost among the nations of the earth. Jt seems 
that a people who are to be a great people must pass through distress, calami- 
ties, and suff'ering. Through such a severe training this African race has 
been passing, during the centuries ; and though it has brought bitterness and 
woe, yet it has given us a mental and manly preparedness, amid the institu- 
tions of the land, for a great work. We have secured here, in the Free States 
of this Republic, a fitness for the prerogatives of government, in advance of 
many peoples, who, perchance in other respects, are above us. The free 
American black man is the best black in the world. He may be inferior in 
scholarship to the British black man, in refinement to the French black 
man. But in force, in enterprise, and political capacity, he is superior to 
both. We have secured the sterling qualities of American character, add we 
are what may be called ** black Yankees." 

In the particular points to which I have referred, the free black man of 
this country is, I feel assured, superior to the Russian, the Polander, the 
Italian ; how inferior soever he may be to them in other respects. Notwith- 
standing our numerous trials and our afflictions, we have been enabled to 
reach a clearer knowledge of free government than tbey, and to secure a 
nobler fitness for its requirements and obligations. 

And now, sir, seems the time when all this fitness and capacity are called 
for, and required for use. This, too, is a remarkable Providence. Why has 
this race been kept so long in swamps and jungles and morasses, on cotton 
fields and rice plantations, in lowly circumstance and in sad condition ; and 
now only recently called forth from thence? The Slave trade has been 
legally interdicted by all Christendom ; and in the West Indies, the English 
and the French, by generous emancipation, have exterminated Slavery. And 
in this, your own country, the negro is pressing up to manhood, to freedom, and 
superiority. Why such peculiar Providences, unless God, by a powerful 
voice, is now calling the race to majestic duties, to a high vocation ? 

See, too, that while the whole world outside is tossed and agitated, God is 
holding them in quiet reserve ; and Africa remains in peace, and stands wait- 
ing. There is Asia, her old idolatries and ancient civilization crumbling to 
pieces, before the presence and power of European civilization. All seems 
standing on the verge of desolating revolution, which may shatter everything 
seemingly stable, through all its bounds. And here, this your own America 
is being terribly shaken by a moral and political convulsion. But the African 
everywhere seems now under that special providence and guidance which in- 
dicate promise and progress. They seem to me to be standing in a state of 
preparedness for a new world's history, for a mission of civilization for the 
latter period of the earth's existence. 

You know, sir, how the forms of being often give way to new developments ; 
how the old civilizations decay ; how the ancient forms of political life die 
out. When the civilization of Egypt became effete, Grecian civilization 
arose, taking to itself the wealth and treasures of that which had passed 
away. Then the Roman civilization, in a like manner, rose upon the ruins of 
the Greek, grasping at the same time much of its opulence. And now, in 
these latter days, by the same law, Anglo-Saxon civilization has been boilt 
up on the foundations of all former States and societies, and reigns supreme. 
And now the negro is rising, and will rise. And though I must not presume 
to prophecy about the future, yet it seems to me that God has destined a 
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great future for the negro race ; and that on the continent of Africa, a civili- 
zation, of a new type, and more noble and more glorions, in some of its fea- 
tures, than has ever before existed, is on the eve of starting into life. 

As for us in Liberia, we understAnd somewhat our position, and the solemn 
duties it brings with it. We feel deeply the responsibility of planting afresh, 
in a new field, a new form of political being. We are conscious of the oblige 
dons which come upon men, laying the first foundations of new empire. And 
I believe we are rising to the dignity of such a commanding position ; and are 
endeavoring to tread the paths of duty with the high spirit and tiie deep 
moral convictions of true men ! 



FROM LIBERIA. 

By the bark Cm^ddia^ which arrived at New York on the 23d ult., 
we have letters and papers to July 6th. The intelligence from the 
Grovemment and other sources is in many respects encouraging, and 
indicates progress. 

We regret to hear by this arrival of the decease at Bassa of Mr. 
and Mrs. Freeman, of Connecticut; also of some ten others landed at 
Cape Palmas from the last expedition. We learn from our Agent, 
Mr. Dennis, ^Hhat the emigrants landed at Monrovia from the ship 
in December last, are all doing well, with the exception of Ohambers' 
family in this town, and one man at Careysburg, who continuefi in 
feeble health. These we have still to support, as they are unable to 
work. One death only has occurred, viz : Mrs. Letitia Heary, aged 
66 years, from Cannonsburg, Pa. She arrived in poor health." 

President Benson writes to the Corresponding Secretary, under 
date of Monrovia, July 4, 1861 : 

Government House, Monrovia, 

Jvly 4, 1861. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 17th April, via England, enclosing acoount- 
current from the Financial Secretary, A. C. S., came safe to hand on 
the 22d ult., and was read with much interest. * * 

The prize ship Nightingale having no doubt arrived in the United 
States some weeks ago, you have learned of the additional 801 le- 
captives landed here from her, in a worse condition than any previ- 
ous company. 

* * The recaptives landed in Liberia, last and this year, 

now numbering over 4,000, are getting on astonishingly well. You 
would really be astonished could you witness the rapid improvement 
they have made in so short a time, and the people with whom nearly 
all of them have been placed and apprenticed, treat them very kindly, 
as a general thing. 

The bridges of the Careysburg road, under the energetic supervision 
and engagement, by contract, of Dr. Ijaing, are rapidly approaching 
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We fear, from the statements of this writer, and from other sources 
to which we have access, that important duties towards the negroes 
bj the Nightingale have been neglected, (probably by subordinate 
agents,) until their sufferings so aroused the attention of the commu- 
nity as to induce the President to adopt measures for their relief. 
The writer in the Herald says, that since these unfortunate people 
have been distributed among separate families, they will be " taken 
and cared for. Each family can easily nurse the two or three Con- 
goes it may receive, and as a general thing they all do it willingly 
ind faithfully." It is obviously the duty of the United States Agent 
<fffi the coast to see that full justice is done to these A&ieans, and 
fr. rji his character, as well as that of President Benson and his eoon- 
itf ij>?TS. we trust that the liberal appropriation for the sn|^KiTt of these 
TTfCATCTes, bv the U. S. Government, has been confided to andiorities 
^ho will apply, in the most strict, humane and ^ithful manner. 
the sik':v4 fund, the expenditure of which has by this Soeaetj boes. 
ic 7P!fs^nt. entrusted to their hands. 

r!w writer in the New York Herald mentions the arrival on tlie 7th 
t r^xaie c^f the bark Edward, owned by Turpin 4; Bnnbar. of Mon- 
-rT*aL laTini: as passengers Mr. Cleaveland Luca, the disian^iDdiBd 
-tazi^^. i2«i ladv, and Mrs. J. W. Luca, the celebrated singgr. dbo 
^(t r^n^r I>:wney and lady, and others. Messrs. Tnrpan k, Ikaiar 
>ir- tTirw-i the attention of many intelligent colofred perpl? *p li- 
'^'r.du A2La ^:ca their success in business, may incline tdssit xt. «ek a 
■•»nK a :b« Republic. The writer adds: 
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the stores I ordered, I think I shall be able to pass comfortably 
through the hard times. I send by this vessel several packages of 
the Liberia Herald.'' 

Jane 21st, Mr. Dennis says : 

" I find that the authorities are prosecuting this interior settlement 
with all vigor imaginable. All the timber and shingle getters are 
busy, and there are any amount of checks in circulation drawn by the 
Government for labor and materials, and advance for the Finley set- 
tlement. 

" I would like to know how far I can go, or what I can or must do. 
I have no instructions at all about the interior settlement, further 
than to expend the Society's means under the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment. 

" The Careysburg road moves on slowly. Since Dr. Laing took 
the contract, two more bridges have been made and materials gotten 
out for a third. It is not likely that this road will be completed for 
a long time to come, unless they work faster than they have done for 
the past six months." 

The Congo question, (or questions touching the recaptured Africans 
recently landed in Liberia,) awakens deep interest in that countr}' as 
well as in the United States. A writer in the New York Herald. 
under date of Monrovia, July 1, 1861, says among other things: 

" The Congoes by the Niagara have all been apprenticed to our 
citizens, to learn some useful trade or acquire industrious habits. 
They can all speak the English language remarkably well, and have 
given evidence of their appreciation of their new home. They refuse 
to have any association with the surrounding natives, and have iden- 
tified themselves with the Liberians in habits, customs, and religion. 
The introduction of Congoes into this country, thus far, has been a 
great benefit to the people. Native labor was very unreliable, as they 
were brought into constant intercourse with their tribes, which 
neutralized all the good that our citizens endeavored to impress. 
Along the banks of the St. Paul river the merry song of the Congoes 
is heard while feeding the steam mills and industriously cultivating 
the soil. 

''The Congoes by the Boatta, IJrie, Storm King^ and Cora^ have 
all been bound to our citizens, and are rapidly improving in learning 
English and acquiring habits of industry. 

" The last cargo, per ship Nightingale^ have been given out to our 
citizens, though they have not been formally apprenticed. 

" One hundred and eighty have died since their arrival in this 
port. It is the general impression that this Government did not do 
its duty by them ; that they did not have such medical attention as 
they ought to have had ; that they were kept in a filthy condition ; 
that they were not properly fed, and, in fact, that they were not 
treated with that consideration and humanity which their sufferings 
merited.'* 
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plause, in a public meeting, pronounced your lordship the idol of the negro race. 
This was no mere compliment; it was by no means empty flattery; the senti- 
ment is deep in the heart of every enlightened son of Africa. Most of your 
lordship's cotemporaries, who raised their voices in harmony with your own, 
in favor of African disenthralment, have passed from the stage of action. But 
they are not dead. Those noble men can never die. When your lordship, in 
your turn, shall have followed them, and each shall have taken his chamber in 
the solemn and silent halls, the principles you have enunciated and advocated 
will live on. 



* Men may go, and men may come ; 
But tbese go on forever.' 



The emancipation in tlie British West Indies was not an event standing isolated 
in its solitary grandeur, like some towering rock in mid-ocean, or like the E^- 
dystone lighthouse on your own rock-bound coast. No; it is a link in the 
great chain of those events which are to bring about Africa's reilemption. It 
belongs to the same chain which Fox, and Burke, and Granville Sharpe, and 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson, helped to forge. The principles which these moral 
heroes set into operation, and which have been more fully developed by yoor 
lordship, are abroad in the earth. They will continue to work until every tetter 
shall be broken, until they shall have completely expelled from our globe every 
species of violence, of oppression, and of barbarism. 

<* And now allow me to reiterate the prayer of the closing resolution, that 
your lordship's declining years may be serene and peaceful. If it be true, as 
some one has beautifully said, < that if we would have angels visit us at ni^ht, 
we must be engaged in deeds of love and mercy by day,' surely your lordship's 
whole life must have been one of uninterrupted intercourse with those celestial 
visitors. 

<* It is not for me here to speak of the close of such a life. Such a life can 
have no close; it will glide away gently and gloriously into eternal and beatified 
existence, and be lost in the fullness of joy and the everlasting pleasures at the 
right hand of God." 

His lordship, who was deeply affected by this eloquent address, de- 
livered with much fervor by Mr. Blyden, then rose and said : 

** I am really quite at a losft for words to express my sense of the compliment 
which has been paid to me, through you, Mr. Blyden, by the young men of 
Liberia. I do assure you I am so overcome by the feelings this address has 
excited in me, that I cannot thank you adequately. But tell the young men of 
Liberia, from me, that their kind words have sunk deeply into my heart, and 
thank them for me 



if that their kind words have sunk deeply into my heart, 
le for all they have said; and may God oless you.'' 



It will interest our readers to learn something of the history of the Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Blyden, who is one of the most remarkable individuals of his race it 
has ever been oar good fortune to meet with. Mr. Blyden was born of African 
parents, at St. Thomas, the Danish island in the West Indies. He is now 
twenty -six years of age. At the age of cixteen he went to Liberia, and was 
educated there, at the Alexander High School for boys, at Monrovia, of which 
he has now become the principal. He is a member of the Presbyterian denom- 
ination, and has improved his opportunities so well, that he has acquired an 
admirable knowledge of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and French. The style of the 
address he delivered bears its own testimony to his proficiency in Enghsh. 
Some two years ago, he wrote letters to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and 
to Lord Brougham, bringing under their notice the requirements of the Alex- 
ander High School in the way of books for its library. These letters were 
perfect specimens of polyglot composition, in the various languages in which the 
writer is proficient, and at once attracted attention to him. We believe we may 
state that they produced valuable donations of books, and that personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Blyden has only enhanced the esteem in which he was 
already held by the donors. — Loi^on paper. 
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The Home and Foreign Record mentions, with deep sorrow, the 
death of the Rev. Thomas L. Ogden, at Corisco, May 12th, 1861. 
The Missionaries are generally well. 

Liberality towards Liberians. 

Messrs. Payne and Roe, two Liberians of about eighteen years of 
age, had been sent to England to be educated, by the liberality of 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., a member of the British Parliament. 



The Slave Trade. 

A writer, dating from the West Coast of Africa, June 3d, 1861, 
mentions several American vessels which have been sent home and 
condemned as engaged in the Slave Trade, and have again visited the 
African Coast and taken off slaves, or are preparing to receive them, for 
Cuba. Among them are named the Virginian^ Falmouth^ Trion^ 
and Storm King — the last having sailed recently from the coast with 
six or seven hundred slaves. The English are said to burn vessels 
found employed in the slave trade. 



Jjiberia College. 

The Hon. J. J. Roberts is President of this College, and appointed 
Professor of Jurisprudence and International Jiaw; Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, of Maryland County, Liberia, Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, and of the English Language and Literature; Rev. 
Edward Welmot Blyden, of Monrovia. Liberia, Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages and Literature. 

Professor Crummell, a native of New York, is now in the United 
States, collecting books and apparatus. 

The College buildings are situated on the southwestern slope of 
Cape Mesurado, facing the Atlantic ocean, and within the corporate 
limits of the city of Monrovia. The site was granted by the Legis- 
lature of Liberia. — X, Y. Journal of Commerce. 



On the 27th of July, the brig Teresa Bandall sailed from Balti- 
more for Liberia, with ample supplies, consigned to the Government 
of that Republic by the Financial Secretary of this Society, for the 
benefit of the Recaptured Africans. 

Next Vessel for Ljbeuia. 

Our next Expedition for Liberia will sail from New York City 
the Ist of November next. Applicants for a passage should send in 
their names immediately. Persons wishing to j^end freight will please 
notify us as soon as possible. 
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[September, 1861.] 



O^^Our Correspondent, " Africa/* of Cincinnati, Ohio, will find the information he desires 
in our last number, (August.) 

Funds — All monies for the Society should be sent to Rev. W. McLain, Financial Secre- 
tary, Colonization Rooms, Washington, D. C. 



RECEIPTS OF AMERICAN 

From the 20th of July to 

MAINK. 
By Rf V. F. Butler— ^203— viz : 
ITennefiiittA;— Hon. Joseph Titcomb, 
- $10, Mrs. Abigail Titcomb, Mrs. 
L. W. Stone, $5 each, William 
Lord, $^, Mrs. Mary Dane, Mrs. 
Tobias Lord, C. Littlefield, $2 
each, Mrs. Caroline L. Hayes,^!, 30 00 
Portland— Mrs. Phebe Cumming8,$i50, 
Nathan Cummings, Cash, $10 
each, J. B. B., L. Dana, William 
Moulton, Hon. Joseph Howard, 
£. Steele, Messrs. Deblois and 
Jackson, Oliver Gerrish, W. S. 
Dana, H. J. Libby, J. H. Perley, 
Thomas R. Jones, Hon. Phineas 
Barnes, S. Myrick, A friend, $5 
each, U. B. Hart, J. A. Balkam, 
G. F. Shepley, $3 each, S. C. 
Strout, J. Maxwell, Chas. Davis, 
Dr. J. T. Dana, C. H. Adams, C. 
A. Lord, A friend to America, 
$2 each, J. C. Brooks, E. Web- 
ster, A. R. Mitchell, C. Staples, 
J. G. Tolford, R. Holyoke, H. C. 

Barnes, $1 each, 170 00 

Buektfort—h friend 1 00 

JSrutMwtcft— John Rogers, Esq., . . 2 00 
J9an^or— Through Capt. G. Barker, 

Hon. R. H. Gardner, 5 00 

208 00 
RHODE ISLAND. 
By Rev. J. Urcutt— $38.50— viz : 
i\reu^rt— Mrs. Rev. Dr. Thayer, $15, 
Miss Caroline King, S. £ng8,each 

fS, J. Townsend, Mrs. M. S. H. 
ull, each $3, Rev. Dr. Dumont, 
P. Simmons, each $2, Rev. Dr. 
Tnayer, Mrs. Wui. Guild, W. A. 
Clark, each $1, Mrs. Mary De- 
Wolf, 50 cents, 38 50 

CONNECTICUT. 
By Rev. J. Orcutt— ^119.50— viz : 

Bridgeport — Eben Fairchild,$dO,Mrs. 
SilvanuB Sterling, $10, James C. 
Loom is, D. H. Sterling, Mrs. A. 
Bishop, Mrs. Ira Sherman, Rev. 
G. S. Coit, D. D., Rev. B. B. 
Beardsley, each $5, Mrs. Ellen 
Porter, Geortre Sterling, each $3, 
Mrs. Dr. Adams, Misses Ward, 
each $2, R. B. Lacey, S. B. Fer- 
guson, Mrs. M. Beardsley, N. 
Beardsley, each $1 , Mr.G.Thomp- 
son, 50 cents, 104 50 

North Hocen— Levi W. Bates, $2, 8. 
A. Orcutt, David Clinton, Lyman 
Clinton, John Beach, D. W. 
Shares, D. L. Smith, each $1, 
Charles Smith, P. Dayton, N. W. 
Brown, C. Redfield, L. Bassett, 
F. L. Barnes, Bela Goodyear, J. 
Bassett, N. J. Beach, each 50 cts. 



COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

the 20th of August, 1861. 

Sally Frisbic, Sarah Clinton, B. 
I). Clinton, S. H. Richardson, O. 
T. Smith, L. F. Bassett, Isaac 
Bassett, A. Bradley, G. W. Bnck- 
ptt, M. Barnes, each 25 cents, . 15 00 
Fairfield— Aimutd collection in First 
Cong. Church and Society, by the 
Pastor, 33 52 

153 02 
NEW YORK. 
Forreitville-CB. Angel, Phebe Pop«, 
George Johnson, S. Amott, $1 
each, Peter Simmens, 38 cents, 

and Cash, 37 cents, 5 65 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
MeadevUle — Rev. John Bain, ... 5 00 
E. Springfield-Miaa Gill, $3, S. P. 

Johnson, $5, 8 00 

iToo 

DELAWARE. 
FTilmington— Collection in the Han- 
over Street Presbyterian Church, 
21<< July 1661, 20 00 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Miscellaneous, 714 32 

OHIO. 

Ceclart^2«— CoHectioa in Refbrmed 

Presbyterian Church, by Pastor, 15 S7 

iVbnotcA^--Collection in Presbyterian 
Church, by Rev. R. S. WilsfMi, 

Pastor, 9 39 

By Rev. B. O. Plimpton— 

HarrUonr—H. Conley, $1. KingtviUe 
—P. Morse, N. Bartlett, and Mm. 
Ransom, each .$5, D. Bell, $1, 
and others, 40 cents. Met$0po- 
tamia — Sarah Sanderson, $5, and 
others, 40 cents. Farmngion — 
Pres. Ohnrch collection, $3.05. 
JDorseet— Public col lectiob, $3.20. 
Mecca—J, Powers, $5, Ottiers, 
$5.01, 39 06 

56 62 



FO R REPOSITORY. 

RHODB ISLAND.-Prooiaence-John 

A. Burrows, to Jan. 1869, ... 1 00 

CONNECTICUT.— JDanftttry-Mrs. 8. 

W. Bonnny, to Jan. '62, . . . 1 00 

NEW YORK.— S. wSmenia— Mrs. A. 
Hutchinson, to Jan. '62, $2. JFbr* 
restvi2/e— N.Gray, to Aug. '6^$1, 3 00 



Total Repository, .... 5 00 
Donations, .... 494 79 
Miscellaneous, . . . 714 32 

Aggregate Amount, . . $1,214 11 
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THE INTERIOR OF iFRI€i-THE WHITE NILE. 

Among the most interesting regions of Eastern Africa are those 
which border on the White Nile, one of those mysterious streams 
whose source has as yet slept in obscurity, but which cannot long 
escape the keen eyes of daring explorers. Zeal for trade has kindled 
the curiosity of many adventurers, who have exposed themselves to 
a thousand dangers from the united love of gain and distinction. 
But of all motives to open Africa to the observation of civilized men, 
the missionary spirit has proved most daring and determined. It 
has m9ved its possessor to encounter all obstacles, and make the 
greatest sacrifices. It has had in view the sublimest object, and 
worthily pursued it. 

[From the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, London, 1861.] 

MEMORJiNDUM OF Jl JOURNEY FROM KHARTUM BY THE WHITE NILE, 
BAHR EL C^ZJIL, JiND IN THE INTERIOR OF CENTRAL jSFRKXd, 

During the years 1857 and 1858. 

BY JOHN PETHERICK, ESQ., F.R.G.S., 

H. M. CoDsuI at Khartum. 



Preparatory to laying before you an extract of my Journal on an 
excursion from Khartum to the Equator during the years 1867 and 
1858, permit me to explain that my object in visiting countries and 
tribes hitherto unknown, was for trade; but at the same time with 
the determination to break new ground, and, however humble my 
means, to endeavor to add to our knowledge of the Centre of Africa. 

The White Nile had already been navigated by D'Arnaud, Brun- 
RoUet, Yaudez, and my friends De Malzac and Don Ignacio Kno- 
blecher, beyond Belignan, to a series of cataracts as far as 3° 30' N. 
lat. These rapids unfortunately present an impassable barrier to 
sailing boats; as during the increase of the Nile, when favorable 

19 
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nortlierly winds prevail, they are too shallow for navigation, while on 
the other hand, during the inundation, when the draught of water is 
sufficiently deep to allow a boat to float over the obstacles in the bed 
of the river, the wind blows invariably from the south, and therefore 
nothing but a steam-boat could attempt the ascent. 

Unfortunately for private enterprise, the introduction of steam- 
boats, even for so worthy an object as scientific purposes, is strictly 
prohibited by the Viceroy. 

I migWfe here mention that Yaudez, while occupied in endeavoring 
to form an expedition from the neighborhood of Belignan eastward 
into the interior, was, with sixteen of his followers, all Arabs from 
Khartum, suddenly attacked by the negroes of the Bari tribe, and all 
were brutally slaughtered. 

The extracts which I have the honor to read to you have been 
taken from the journal of my expedition in the years 1857 and 1858; 
but lest they might mislead some into the idea that excursions so far 
into that terra incognita. of Central Africa may be performed with a 
small sacrifice of time, allow me to state that the greater part of the 
distance achieved has been the result of five successive journeys, 
during an equal number of years, some of the principal difficulties 
and events of which I will, in the course of my narrative, introduce 
to your notice. 

My first expedition, in the year 1853, reached only to the extreme 
confines of the lake Bahr el Gazal, of which I had been the. first 
navigator; but owing to the rank cowardice of my men, who, on 
seeing a strong hostile party of negroes prepared to oppose my land- 
ing, refused to proceed, I was in consequence obliged to make an 
immediate return to the White River and Khartum, under feelings, 
to say the best, far short of complimentary to Arab boatman, Arab 
soldiers, and Arabs of every other denomination, but with a full de- 
termination to try it again. 

The subsequent year, by having an increased armed force distri- 
buted in two boats, I not only efiected a landing, but proceeded into 
the interior of the country, from the extreme navigable point of the 
lake, and formed an establishment among the Djour tribe, by leaving 
twenty-five men there. 

Each succeeding year, by an increase of men in my employ, and 
establishing new posts or halting-places, I have succeeded in reaching 
a country which, according to my rough calculations, I believe to be 
near the equator, at Mundo in the Runga or Niam-Nam tribe, said 
by themselves, as also by neighboring tribes, to be cannibals; of 
which, however, I have had no ocular proof. 

Not having had the advantage of instruments to determine lati- 
tudes by observation, I have been confined to the use of a compass, 
and the rough calculation of the days^ journeys performed. 

According to the great speed with which the negroes in these 
parts are accustomed to travel, and reckoning an ordinary day^s 
journey to be eight hours' march at 3 J miles per hour, it will amount 
to 28 miles per day, and deducting one-third for deviation from a 
straight line, will reduce a day's journey to 19 miles. 
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Extract from Journal, 

Khartum, Dee. 27(A» 1857. — After long preparations at Khartum , I embarked 
at 4 P. M. in a lar^e *<dahabyeh" with three latine sails, a crew of twent^r 
sailors, forty armtd Arabs as a guard, and three dinkas, or liberated slaves, as 
interpreters; another boat with ten sailors and twenty armed men, had pre- 
ceded me as early as October, which I expected to find at the point of de- 
barkation. 

Dec. 28t/i. — Passed Gotaena, a small village on the east bank, where, by irri- 
gation with the ordinary Egyptian water-wheel, called sakyeh, a little land is 
cultivated during the winter months only by the Arab population, assisted by 
slave labor, the produce of which is wheat. 

Dec 29//i. — We arrived at Wallad Shellai at about 9 A. M. The country, 
with the exception of two islands on which wheat is cultivated, is on both sides 
generally saody. \i\ some places, stretching up into the interior, the soil is 
argillaceous, and consequently richer, supporting large herds of cattle, goats, 
and sheep, belonging to the Hassanyeh, a tribe of nomade Arabs inhabiting 
both sides of the river. The Hassanyeh, in stature and beauty, particularly 
the females, are superior to any other Arab tribe with which 1 have met. Their 
habits are certainly roost peculiar, for they consider the marriage tie binding 
but for four days in every week, namely, from Monday to Thursday inclusive, 
while during the remaining three, both husband and wife are independent of 
each other, and **sans reproche.'* 

Dee. 30ifc. — A group of mountains of volcanic origin, Jebel Araschkol, west 
of the rivei, and some six miles distant, was in our rear, as also Dabassi, pne» 
of the last of a group of cultivated islands appertaining to the Egyptian depen- 
dencies. At sunset we were at Eleis, a small village on the eastern banU, and 
the last of the Egyptian settlements on the White River, being about 13^^ J*!. 
latitude. 

Dec. 31s(. — The country on both sides uninhabited; the soil gravelly and 
poor, but the banks well studded with trees of the mimosa tribe. 

Jan. \st, 1858. — Both banks still continue thickly wooded with very fine 
mimosa, the soil rich. In the afternoon passed between islands also magnifi. 
cently wooded, all with the same kind of tree as described; among which the 
common small blue monkey abounded. One of these islands was inhubited by 
a f^wfUTiiluk fishermen. 

Ian. 2d, 3d, and Ath. — No settled habitations on either side of the river. 
9^B Dinka negro tribe inhabit the interior, east of the river, asd in summer 
only, when the water is scarce, approach the river with their herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep. 

The Se'aem Bagara nomade Arab tribes inhabit, during the summer months, 
the western side of the river, and obtain a livelihood from the proceeds of their 
large herds of catde, elephant-hunting, and by pillaging the Dinka negro tribe, 
carrying off their children into slavery, whom they sell to the neighboring hill- 
tribes to the west, and to the Arab tribes bordering on Kordofan. 

Jan. 5th. — At 7 A. M. arrived at Kaka, a large village of the Shillaks, about 
half a mile from the western bank. There is a good market here, well attended 
by the Selaem Arabs, who bring yarn and a coarse cloth for sale. The negroes 
offer bullocks, sheep, goats, fowls, excellent capons, maize, millet, cotton, 
eezame, ground-nuts, &c.| in exchange for glass beads, which the Arab women 
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will also readily accept for milk, butter, eggs, &c Very neat Bfnall colored 
in;t8 are likewise manufactured and sold by the negroes, who, while bartering' 
with us, were kept in order by some of the officials of the kin^, whose residence 
is at Daerab, a few miles south of this. 

The Shi.Muks compose one of the largest tribes bordering on the river; their 
territory extending nearly two degrees southward, and fully as far north, 
although in the latter direction they have no permanent settlement. 

The Dinka tribe, their deadly enemy, occupies the eastern Nile bank, but 
are exclusively nomadic in their habits. Not so the Shilluks, who inhabit large 
villages, wherein their well made copical huts of reeds are crowded close to- 
gether, and present from the river a picturesque appearance. Their language 
is a vernacular, common to both of these tnbes. The Shilluks are the best 
governed of any tribe I have seen. Their king exercises a strict authority over 
them, and inflicts severe punishments for offences. He does not go abroad, and 
when approached in his hut, it must be on their knees, as no person dares stand 
erect in his presence. He is addressed through his officials in attendance, and 
his answers are also conveyed through them. 

Both the Shilluk and Dmka tribe extract the lower front teeth from children 
of both sexes, when at the ages of eight or nine, but circumcision is not 
practised. 

I have never been able to learn that either of the tribes entertained any 
definite idea upon the subject of religion. The only individual at all resembling 
a priest is the rain-maker, who is supposed to enjoy supernatural powers. 
He is only applied to in times of extreme drought, and so little is he respected 
that, if he fails to produce the desired rain, he is ill-treated, beaten, and in 
danger of his life, which he is fortunate in preserving by concealment in the 
bush until after a heavy fall of rain. 

Having purc>)ased a few sheep, fowls, eggs, &c., at 10 A. M. we were again 
under sail, and in the evening were passing the large island of Daenab. The 
western side of the river is thickly inhabited, village after village appearing in 
quick succession, and, in many instances, but five minutes' walk apparently 
betwen them. Among thet<e villages is that of Gova, under which, at 4 P. M., 
we made fast, when, long before we approached the shore, the chief, Dood, 
with a crowd of aborigines, men, women, and children, was waiting to receive 
me. 

I had employed Dood to purchase ivory for me on several occasions during 
the intervals of my expeditions, and had always found him a good friend and 
trustworihy. On this occasion he wtj^ more than usually glad to see me, and, 
finding that his lobors in my behalf had been crowned with more than ordinary 
success, I intimated ro him, that if he would come down quietly the next morn- 
ing, with his sons only in attendance upon him, I would make him a suitable 
present, and add a trifle to each of his sons; but that just then I could not do 
so, on account of the great number of attendants and idlers in his company, all 
of whom would expect to participate more or less in the gifts he would receive. 

Jan, 1th. — Before sunrise Dood, with a crowd of men and striplings behind 
him, with their inseparable accompaniments of clubs and lances, were sitting 
on the bank of the river, at a short distance from the boat, waiting my appear- 
ance on deck; upon which a rush was made at me, with cries of "the Benj, 
the Benj,*' (the chief, the chief,) and salutations too numerous to mention. 
As soon as the vociferations had subsided, Dood, disembarrassing his mouth 
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with some difficulty of a quid of tobacco, the size of a small orange, seated him- 
8elf near me on the deck, and motioned me condescendingly to a seat beside 
him. On inquiry what he meant by bringing with him so many men, most of 
whom I had never recollected to have before seen, he answered, ''True, you 
have not yet seen the whole of my family; but, owing to your having promised 
to give each of my sons something on quitting you last evening, 1 sent to the 
Kraals; and here before you are all my fighting sons;** and, with the pride of 
a fkther, told me that he could depend upon them in any emergency, as his 
neighbors on the opposite side of the river, the Dinka, could certify. Although 
knowing something of nejrro families, I was still not a little surprised to find 
that his valiant progeny amounted to forty fine grown up young men and 
hearty striplings. Upon congratulating: him, «*Yes,'* he replied, " I did not 
like to bring the girls and little boys, as it would look as if I wished to impose 
upon your generosity." «« What!** I exclaimed, «* more little boys ! and how 
many girls? — what may be the number of your wives and family?'* ** Well," 
said he, «« I have divorced a good many wives; they get old, you know; I 
have only now ten and five, making fifteen !** But when he came to count the 
number of his children, he was obliged to have recourse to a reed, which, 
breaking up into small pieces, he said, ** I never take notice of babies, as they 
may die in the rearing; women are so foolish about children, and I never care 
for them until they are able to lay a snare and take care of themselves." Then, 
as a negro cannot count beyond ten, be began calling over a string of names; 
and when he arrived at the end of his arithmetic, placed a piece of reed on the 
deck before him, recommencing another piece of reed, equivalent to a second 
ten, and so on, until he had counted over and marked the whole of the males; 
after which he dotted down the female members of his happy family; the sum 
total of which, leaving out babies and children unable to care for themselves, 
according to our numerics, amounted to fifty-three boys and twenty girls, 
which on inquiry I found to be correct. Having been afterwards favored with 
an introduction to the ladies, each in a separate batch of huts, I had a farther 
opportunity of complimenting this still sturdy chief on the beauty of his youth- 
ful wives, and also on the graduated scale of the various proofs of their affection 
towards him. Having spent a very pleasant day with my friend at 6o?a, I 
got sail on the dahabyeh before sunset, and passed on through a level country 
agreeably interspersed with trees. The bifurcated palm and another kind of 
tall palm, called by the Arabs " delaeb,*' are frequent, as also is the ** heglig;'* 
the mimosa on the other hand is becoming rare. 

At 7 P. M. passed the mouth of the Sobat, where it is about 100 yards wide, 
and has been navigated for a distance of perhaps 200 miles, when it is found 
to divide itself into three branches: the principal one, still navigable, coming 
from the northeast, is supposed to have its source in the Galla country; the 
other two branches, the one flowing from the east and the other from the south- 
east, are only navigable during the inundations, and supposed to have their 
origin among the Bari, a dark-brown, welt-made race, fond of ornament and of 
something resembling clothing. 

At 10 P. M. we passed another branch of the Nile, flowing from the south- 
east, scarcely half the size of the Sobat, called the Giraff*e River. This also 
navigable stream drains the eastern Nile bank, and in every sense of the word 
is a branch of the White River, from which it detaches itself in the territory 
of the Bir tribe, at 50 N. lat. The large island between it and the White River 
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is covered with thick bush, and is a favorite resort for herds of elephants. 
White antelopes, buffaloes, giraffes, and rhinocen, afford an occasional diver- 
sion from the more exhilarating sport — at least to an ivory trader — of elephant- 
shooting; and even at night, wheQ sleep would be a relief, excitennent is not 
wanting to drive off a few disgusting hyaenas, or sometimes a lion nr lioness 
with her overgrown cubs, which, in spite of watch-fires, will not unfrequently 
intrude upon the precincts of the hunter's privacy, when often a louder roar 
than one would think necessary, or at least agreeable, will, in spite cf them- 
selves, operate instanter upon less experienced followers, and, without rejec- 
tion, bring them with a start to their feet. 

Jan, 1th and 8th, — We continued steering: west, with a little norti.ing, say 
from 50 to IQO, until, at 11 A. M., we amved at a large basm, the White Nile 
flowing into it from the south, while we steered out of i4 west by 40^ north. 
We now entered the channel of the lake, called the Baht el Gazal, by which 
its surplus waters are discharged into tiie Nile. The current out of the lake 
into the White River I estimated at about a quarter of a mile per hour, the 
width of the channel being about 40 yards, and the depth 15 to 20 feet. 

Soon after entering it, a large sheet of water overgrown witk re^s, appa- 
rently dead water, is risible, stretching to the south and west, divided by a 
narrow tongue of land running between it and the channel we navigate, f^\on^ 
its northern bank, which, as far as the eye can reach, is low, covered with 
coarse grass, and apparently uninhabited. 

Jan. 9th. — At 9 A. M., two villages belonging to a very warlike tribe of 
regroea, the ** Nouaer,** on the northern bank) are the only habitations visible. 
This tribe inhabits also the eastern Nile bank, to a considerable extent into the 
i> 'terior, and carries on warfare among the neighboring Dinica tribes, taking off 
ihi^ir cattle and children, and spreading devastation wherever they penetrate; 
thy are also famous elephant-hunters. 

The men of this tribe plait their hair Arab fashion, and plaster it over with 
f) J'lick coat of potter's clay, which at a distance gives them the appearance of 
v.e.jring helmets. 

xf<{n. 10th. — In many places the surface of the watrt* is covered with beautiful 

' i e lilies, of large dimensions, and beneath is a plant displaying a fine net- 

'A'orJc resembling moss, the fibres of which are long and delicately interwoven, 

p! i:niy visible to a considerable depth, owing to the great clearness of the water. 

At sunset we were entering on an immense expanse of water, for the most 
pirt covered with reeds, about 2| feet above the surface, and bending with the 
vit'.ij, among which appeared at different points open pieces of water. This 
)akc ir. the accumulation of numberless rivulets and streams, the largest of 
which, flowing from the southwest, is in itself a considerable river, and were 
it not for the density of the high and strong reeds, completely blocking up its 
connexion with the lake, it would be navigable fur a very considerable distance 
into the interior. 

The liahr el Gazal may truly be called the home of the bahnaeceps and 
hippopotami; In such great numbers do the latter occa-sionally appear with 
their heads above the water, that one would think a passage through them 
impossible; and so fierce are they, that on more than one occasion I had 
literally to fiijht my way through them; even attempts at boarding were made, 
which only a liberal distribution of ball, discharged into their open gullets, 
coi.ld efl'ectualiy prevent. As may be supposed, the sport was great, although 
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the amount bagged was not as much as might be anticipated, owing to a desire 
of losing as little time as possible; one or two carcases supplied the crews of 
my boats with soups, steaks, &c., though perhaps not exactly " a la mode.'' 

Jan. lit/t. — Continued navigating a wide open channel m the reeds against 
the slight current. Some clusters of trees are visible northwards, but whether 
on an island or on shore we could not distinguish. 

Jan* 12/A. — At noon, view low land westwnrd, and, in the afternoon, we are 
Bailing up a channel a mile across, with low land on either side, where the 
current is stronger than heretofore. 

Jan, \3lh. — At 10 A. M., after following the channel above described, and 
winding about almost from north to south, the water again expands both east 
and west; but south we are approaching land, and at 11 A. M. make fast our 
boats at the island of Kyt, which is about two miles long, and half a mile 
wide, and separated from the shore by a channel of about 60 yards in width. 
Having now sailed five days and nights since leaving the Nile, 1 consider to 
have made good 300 miles, at the average of 60 miles per day; but owing to 
the tortuous course of the navigation, I should deduct three-eighths for wind- 
ings, which would place the navigable extremity of this lake about 180 miles 
from its connexion with the White River. The width I am not prepared to 
jadge so correctly, but am inclined to think it not to exceed one third of that* 
extent in its widest part. 

With the means at my disposal it would be presumptuous to be positive 
about latitudes, but from the notes of my boat's steering, and a rough guess at 
distances, taking for granted D'Arnaud's statement that the mouth of the Bahr 
el Gazal is in 90 H'' N., I believe the island of Kyt to be about 8° N. latitude. 

Jon. l^lh. — In company with the boat that I had sent in advance, my 
dahabyeh bein^ from former visits, well known to the natives, a large number 
of them came down from the interior for the purpose of conducting me to my 
station at the Djour, when 1 appointed the 17th as the day when 1 should 
require them. My sailors, glad to have ended their voyage, cleared the decks 
and kept up dancing to the sound of the tarbouka, and clapping their hands to 
the measure, until a late hour; the donation of a few bottles of arrack greatly 
increased the general conviviality. 

Jon. lllh. — Made a start at 8 A. M., with 52 negroes as porters, of the Raik 
tribe, in whose territory we were, carrying glass beads, provisions in baskets, 
and my personal baggage on their heads, and 38 of my own men, exclusive of 
two Dinka interpreters, all well armed with muskets or fowling pieces. 

At 11 A. M. halted at the village of Con-Cluel-a>Ken (stationary or fixed,) 
near a pool of stagnant water, which, the day being hot, both Arab and negro 
appeared to enjoy. 

Having refreshed ourselves under the shade of some large bycamore trees, 
we broke up at 3 P. M., and at sunset arrived at Moi Chin (give it me in my 
hand,) in which village we were well received by the inhabitants, who, in 
exchange for small black and white beads, called akoiuh, readily supplied us 
with maize, fire-wood, water, mats, and straw to sleep upon. 

The chief, or Benj, and some of the elders, expressed the pleasure they felt 
at again seeing me, by spitting on the palm of my right hand, and in my face, 
which compliment, to their great satisfaction, 1 returned with interest. At an 
early hour, the waich-fires being lit, and guards set, the greater part of my men 
were soon fast asleep. 
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Jan, IBth. — Before sunrise we were continoing our journey, and after a 
march of 4| hours, halted at the extremity of the straggling village of Agoig 
(rich, nourishing.) The country through which we passed was a dense wood 
of sycamore, tamarinds, heglig, and tullach, the latter the only tree bearing 
thorns, which are nearly two inches long; cacti also abound, upon which supe- 
rior cochineal exist. At 3 P. M. we were again en routtf and, half-an-hour after 
sunset, arrived at the village of Affoock, but it being dark, the natives, accord- 
ing to custom, had retired to their huts, and would have nothing to do with us^ 
BO that my wearied men had no refreshment. 

Jan. 19th. — Having a long march before us, we broke up half-an-hour before 
sunrise, and after six hours' hard walking, which knocked up some of the 
Khartumers, arrived at the principal village of the Awan tribe, called Faqualit* 
(the place where the man died of thirst.) The country well wooded with the 
same kinds of trees as before, the grass coarse, and standing from two to three 
feet high. The day was hot, and the men being fatigued, I bought them a 
fine bullock, for nine pigeon-egg beads, for their dinner, whilst I dined on H 
Guinea fowl that my pot-hunter had shot. 

Jan, fiOth. — Refreshed by our afternoon's halt, we made an early start, and 
arrived at the very straggling village of Ackweng, belonging to the Ajack tribey 
where, reclining under some fine sycamore trees, which afforded good shade 
near the wells, we were soon, for cowry-shells and glass-beads, supplied with 
sufficient provision for a hearty meal. 

We continued our march at the usual hour, and at sunset were quartered, aft 
was our wont, in the open air, in the last of the Ajack settlementSi the village 
of Ogum. 

Jan. 21sf.— The sun found us marching through the bush, and four hoars 
later we were entering Auel-chi, (the ground covered with milk,) belonging to 
the Neanglau. Here two negroes, Courjouck and Anoin, who had the previous 
year accompanied me voluntarily to Khartum, left me to rejoin their frienda, 
who presented me with ground-nuts, and a couple of goats, for my kindness to 
their relatives. 

We remained with these hospitable people until 3 P. M., and at 5 crossed a 
small stream, about 20 yards wide and 3 feet deep--one of the tributaries of the 
lake — flowing north. 

During the last hour several groups of negroes were han^'ng about inquisi- 
tively, at some distance from our hne of march, apparently with a desire to 
approach, but of which they seemed to doubt the prudence, notwithstanding 
that I made signs to them and occasionally halted to encourage them to 
advance. 

At length, a tall man, wearing a large ivory armlet above his right elbow, 
whom I well knew, nick -named by my men «* Abu-Aag," (the father of the 
bracelet,) as one of the foremost men of the tribe, both in hunt and fight, having 
come within talking distance, raising high his club, invited us to bivouac near 
his village, and that before dusk both he and his brother would come and wel- 
come me, provided the Benj, (myself,) would promise a friendly reception. I 
then approached him, carrying my rifle as a walking-stick, until he beckoned 
me to stop, and I promised him, his brother, and the whole tribe if he liked, a 
safe and cordial interview, but that I had nothing to oflfer them to ** cham cham" 
(eat;) upon which, waving his club as a token of assent, he retired. Con- 
tinuing our route, a little before sunset we bivouacked near some deserted cattle 
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kraalB, within sight of the village of Atigoin, the chief of the Neanglan or 
Bustard tribe. 

We soon made ourselves comfortable, with watch-fires lit, and sentinels on' 
duty. My men were bandying jokes about my order to light the cooking-fires, 
in the face of there being nothing to cook; while, in the full enjoyment of to- 
bacco, on my carpet at a convenient distance, I could not but admire the ready 
wit of my ever-willing followers, as they returned out of the thick bush with 
loads of wood. 

I was not deceived in my hopes of a supper; some half-grown and unclad 
sable maidens, ornamented with beads of a variety of colors tastefully strung, 
and worn round their necks, waists, and ankles, charily seemed to wait for an 
invitation before approaching too near; I went to meet them, and seeing they 
bad fresh milk and flour, brought them to the bivouac, and consigned them to 
-the caterer, who had, according to custom, invitingly displayed on a dressed 
antelope-hide, his varieties of the so highly prized beads and cowry-shells. 

My pretty guests had no sooner concluded a rather hasty barter than they 
retired, laughing heartily at having done us out of costly ornaments for suck 
emnmon-place things as milk and fiour; when a still larger party of matrons, 
and their fbil-grown daughters, the former for love of gain, the latter with 
Ifreater desire for ornament than dress, of which they exhibited the greatest 
possifoie independence, encouraged by the success of their young friends, who 
bad been sent in advance to reconnoitre, now made their appearance with larger 
quantities of provender of various descriptions, which my sharpest men greeted 
with heairty welcome. 

This tribe, having raised among their neighbors and themselves fully 6,000 
men, fought me last year, and as I had no proof of what their intentions might 
now be towards me, all was not **couleur de rose." One-half of my men, 
tipparently thoughtless of treachery, were lying in careless positions with their 
mrms, while the remainder of the Khartumers were feeding bonfires, hewing 
wood, and performing the manifold services connected with the culinary 
department. The Raik, porter-negroes, squatted round the watch-fires, and 
although an occasional shrill laugh was heard, they unmistakably expected the 
fnromised visit of the chief and his renowned brother, but whether it would go 
off peaceably, or we were to repel an attack, I rather felt than heard asked, and 
responded to in whispers. 

A distant whistle was now heard, which was responded to by the departure 
of all the women, even of those who had still articles unsold; and in two 
m inutes the loud hum and merry laugh gave way to silence. Afler a short 
suspense a strange voice called for Abdullah, an invaluable old negro inter- 
jjreter of my party, and asked leave to approach, which, on being complied 
with, the chief and his brother stepped from out of the surrounding darkness 
into the light of our watch-fires, followed by a score or so of men leading a 
bullock. I rose and led him to a seat near my couch, which, however, he 
rather evaded, casting a searching look all round; when reassured, and invited 
by Abu-Aag's easy manner, they seated themselves in a semi-circle before me, 
carefully depositing their clubs and lances on the ground beside them, within 
easy grasp of each man's right hand. 

After an exchange of formal greeting, with perhaps a little more of etiquette 
than candor, Abu-Aag, in a frank manly way, said, *< As a shower is succeeded 
by sunshine, so does peace follow war. The chief of the mighty Neanglau 
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having fought you, now offers this bullock as a token of the peace, which he 
means to propose to the great While Chief when he arrives at his head-quarters 
among the Djour.*' My reply, "w3/«?a/,** (good,) when said with a certain 
intonation, conveying the meaning of a whole sentence of approbation, charmed 
both guests and followers, who, in as short a time as it takes to relate it, had 
the poor bullock strug^Iins: under the knife. 

Restraint had now been thrown off between my guests and myself, for 
although they would not join in the meal, the materials for which they had so 
bountifully supplied, they willingly joined in the general good humor, which a 
liberal allowance of ''man," (a thick fluid of uninviting color, but better taste, 
which may be translated into beer, although in appearance resembling barm,) 
now began to produce in all parts of tlie camp; and mixing with the Arabs, 
several of whom they recognized, partook freely of the muddy beverage, until 
supper being announced, they withdrew, well pleased with the happy terminal 
tion to the interview. 

Jan, 22(2. — We were up and stirring with the sun, having the prospect of a 
five hours' march before us to reach my station at the Djour. We struck out 
lustily, following a winding pathway, which soon brought us into thick bush, 
and led us now and then across highly picturesque glades, studded with fine 
trees, the ** tout ensemble" of which forcibly reminded me of many a noble 
park at home. Here we disturbed herds of giraffes and antelopes, the former 
browsing on the young shoots of a species of acacia, while the latter were at^ 
tracted by some still green blades of grass, protected by the shade of thick 
bushes from the withering rays of the sun. Decoyed by the prospect of sport 
so alluring, I succeeded in shooting a giraffe, which my delighted negroes, 
scorning the operation of skinning, soon reduced into portable pieces for the 
noonday meal. 

The huts of the village still threw their shadows westward as we entered 
Coetchangia, (where the panther was killed,) in which was my station, where 
we were received with a volley from my delighted garrison, and shouts of joy 
from the aborigines, both old and young. Among the first to boipatter me 
with his endearments was the old chief Akon Dit (Dit, a term of respect, ae 
excellency is prefixed in Europe, and Akon, elephant — the old man having beea 
an intrepid and successful hunter.) So many were the welcomes inflicted upon 
me by my friends, to whom I had become endeared by the profits of trade, 
sundry gifts, and the recollection of many a carcase of buffalo and elephant, 
which had fallen to their lot. the proceeds of my rifle, that 1 felt myself blinded, 
and my face streaming from the effects of their kindness, which, however flat- 
tering to my vanity, i was but too glad to curtail by a more hasty than dignified 
retreat into my hut. 

The siyle of dress of the young and unmarried of my lady visitors I have 
already described; the married ones wear hides of antelope and sheep-skins, 
two of which are worn attached to the waist; one in front, and the other behind, 
extending to near the ankles; the edges of the front one are neatly bordered 
with variously colored beads, while small iron rings and bells of their own 
manufacture, form the ornaments of that behind. 

The tribes through which I have hitherto conducted you from the lake, are 
strictly pastoral, possessing large herds of cattle, and less numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats, upon which they mainly depend for support, rather than on 
agriculture, which, despising as an unmanly occupation, they leave entirely to 
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the females, and is confined to> the cultivation of email quantities of maize or 
millet, cotton of good staple, ground-nuts, gourds, and yams. Their field is a 
email patch of ground, in the immediate vicinity of their huts, which, unlike 
the Shilluks, are placed at considerable distances from those of their neighbors, 
each group of which appertaining lo the same family, are defended by strong 
and high palisades, for their protection against wild beasts. Their sheep and 
goats afford them neither wool nor milk, and dependent entirely upon the 
produce of their cows and the chase for nourishment, sometimes, from a de- 
ficiency of grain, many have died of starvation; and frequently while shooting 
in the bush have I beheld skeletons of children, in twos and threes, who have 
dropped and died from want while in search of gums or berries to satisfy their 
hunger. 

We have now entered into a latitude, according to my calculation about 8^ 
N., where the tsetse fly abound, and where consequently cattle can no longer 
exist; therefore the Djour tribe,, as well as those in more southern latitudes, are 
agricultural in their habits. 

Iron ore, a rich red oxide, is found here, which the Djour, who are capital 
smiths, turn to account by the manufacture of lances and hoes, which they ex- 
change with their pastoral neighbors for fat oxen and beads. 

The Djour are a small, powerless, and consequently peaceable tribe, who 
having tasted the profits of their industry — in the manufacture and sale of iron 
implements of war and husbandry — entered eagerly into the spirit of the ivory 
trade, and would collect and purchase tusks wherever they heard of them within 
their reach, to retail to me at a small advantage. 

■ Although my advance thus far may appear from these extracts to have been 
smooth sailing, yet from the plundering and cut-throat propensities of my 
present friends — the Dinkas — it has during preceding years called forth all my 
energy and nerve, not only to make good my footing, but to insure the lives of 
myself and followers. 

While on my first journey into the interior, in the year 1854, I pursued a 
more westerly route, with thirty -five Arabs, and ninety negro followers of the 
Raik tribe, as porters; and after having entered the Wajkoing tribe I was 
placed in as awkward a fix as any man with an ordinary love of excitement 
could desire. 

The savages, during my absence shooting in the bush, had, by dint of hard 
threats, induced my porter-negroes to abscond, and by their refusal to provide 
me with substitutes, hoped to compel me to abandon my baggage, which 
offered a prize far exceeding their hopes of gain by legitimate trade or labor. 
Disappointed in their expectations, collecting by hundreds, they used threats 
and menaces, calling us frequently to arms during many a weary day and 
watchful night. After six weeks of patient and trying endurance, a detach- 
ment of my men induced the Waj chief Maween, ever after my staunch friend, 
to bring one hundred men under their escort to my relief, and conducting me 
through his own territory, eventually left me with the Djour, among whom I 
succeeded in engaging porters to return to my boats. 

In expectation of concluding a peace with the chiefs of the neighboring tribes, 
the most formidable of whom was Angoin of the Neanglau, I may as well re- 
late what had led to the rupture between us, as it will serve to throw a light on 
the slight estimation in which human life is held by these tribes. 

My success in the ivory trade had created a jealousy among the mercantile 
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community at Khartum, and had Induced several parties to ^et up expeditions 
similar to my own, and to my great annoyance, follow my footsteps, rather 
Chan break new and dangerous ground. One of these parties, on two occasions 
while on the march, had been fallen upon by the negroes and plundered. 

In the first instance, added to the loss of their property, eight out of twenty- 
four of their men had been murdered by the Ajack tribe, a fate which, no 
doubt, the entire party would have suffered, had it not been for the providential 
and unexpected arrival of another Arab company in time to extricate them. 
A few days after this occurrence, and without any knowledge of it, a second 
and smaller detachment of nine men, in the service of the same person, were 
sent from their temporary establishment to their boat on the lake, and were all 
brutally murdered by the Neanglau, at a distance of about 20 miles from my 
head -quarters. 

These facts were for a considerable time kept secret from me, as it was de- 
termined, in consequence of the easy prey the last party had proved, to fall upon 
us, and secure to themselves a more valuable booty. The Djour would not 
join the neighboring Dinkas, who comprised the entire negro population, com- 
posed of six tribes, between me and the lake, and, in order to take a neutral 
part, decamped during the night, without any warning, from their huts into the 
bush. 

My first object was to afford protection to the unfortunate Arab merchant, 
the principal of the murdered men, and his ten ill-armed remaining followers, 
by taking them into my camp, with whom and my own men — at the time but 
thirteen in number, and these reduced by illness to only six able men — we set 
about barricading and strengthening our position, where we stood a six weeks' 
siege. 

At last my men, consisting of two detachments of thirty-five each, although 
among a far distant tribe, the Ddr, heard of my situation, and, joining, came 
to my relief. I now no longer feared an attack by day or night, which had 
often been threatened; but a friendly Djour named Pfing, a valued companion 
in frequent exploits with elephants, under cover of the night, informed me that 
Meckwen Dit, the chief of the Neanglau, and leader of the tribes, had deter- 
mined not to expose himself or men to the effect of our fire-arms in the open 
plain round the village, but to occupy in preference the thick bush, through 
which we should be obliged to pass on the way to regain our boats. 

Having secured the safety of a large quantity of ivory and valuables among 
my southern friends, the D6r tribe, the rainy season being at hand I decided, at 
whatever risk, to commence my return. With the certainty of an attack from 
vastly superior numbers, in a disadvantageous position, 1 determined to out- 
manceuvre my enemy; and knowing the tribes to prize cattle above anything 
on earth, decided on a counter-attack Upon their Kraals, which, in expectation 
of encountering me on my line of march, I conjectured might possibly be ill- 
defended. 

Starting with sixty of the best armed of my Khartumers, having given 
Meckwen Dit and his Dinkas in the bush a wide berth during the night, at 
sunrise on the following morning we were, as I had anticipated, quickly in 
possession of their Kraals; the few negroes in charge, after a short resistance, 
abandoned their herds to us. We were yet busy in detaching the cattle from 
their tethers, with which each was secured by fore and hind legs to pegs in the 
ground, when the old Neanglau chief, at the head of a large party of negroes, 
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yelling and flying rather than running, assailed us with ToIIeys of dubs and 
lances. 

The first to drop from the fire of my exasperated followers was Meckwen 
Dit, the author of the preceding murders, and the zealous advocate for our own 
destruction; around him fell also several of his bravest warriors, and as im- 
petuous as the onslaught had been was their flight precipitate. 
' Our booty consisted of a herd of cattle and some sheep, several guns and 
pistols, which had belonged to the unfortunate Arab victims, and sundry 
prisoners, whose restoration I looked upon as a means of re-establishing peace- 
able, if not friendly, relations between us. In this I was not disappointed. 
The discomfited Dinkas never having contemplated a reprisal by me so mor^ 
tifying to them as the loss of their cattle, now feared a repetition of a similar 
attack on other Kraals, to prevent which they engaged the good services of my 
old Djour chiefs, Akon Dit and Pfing, to negotiate a return to our former 
peaceful alliance, which by their guarantee I was but too willing to embrace, 
mnd thus rid myself of the prisoners, who were all given up, my object in visit- 
ing the country being a peaceful one — namely, trade. 

The cattle went to reward my friend Maween, the Waj chief, for his assist- 
ance in helping me out of my fix among the Wajkoing. 

While journeying homeward towards the lake, a few days after the above 
afiair, and proceeding through the Ajack tribe, they, hoping to retrieve their 
fortunes, while acting in concert with the Neanglau, attacked me, and were 
again defeated. 

Jan. mth. — The tribes now seemed to deplore with myself the melancholy 
consequences of their barbarous assaults, and I had this day the pleasure of 
receivmg their chiefs — six in number — accompanied by several heads of neutral 
tribes, among whom was my old f^end of the Waj, to unite in assurances of 
their peaceful intentions for the future. I am happy to say that, under the 
conviction of the advantages which peaceful traflic would confer on them, and 
the futility of opposing their crude weapons to fire-arms, I have ever since 
enjoyed uninterrupted respect from, and cordiality with, the Dinka tribes. 

Jan, 25(A. — I broke up, with forty of my own men and fifty Djour negroes, 
Boon after sunrise, and passing into the territories of the Ddr at noon, when 
we halted an hour, in thick bush, through which the most of our route lay, we, 
after ten hours* march, arrived in the evening at the village of Djau, so called 
after the chief. 

Finding my journal might extend to impracticable dimensions, I shall curtail 
it, by merely giving the names of the villages at which vfe passed the nights 
whilst traversing the Dor country southwards. 

Henceforth the negroes will not proceed more than one day's journey with 
me, so that I have to get a new set of porters every morning, and lose all con- 
nexion between us and our station and boats 

Jan. 26//t.— My old friend Djau having prepared our porters, we were early 
on the road, and during our journey to the frontier of the country, quartered at 
the following villages, viz: — Kurkur, Maeha, Mura, Umbura, Modocunga, 
Miha, Nearhe, Gutu, Mungela, Ombelambe, Lungo, and Umbotea, which, after 
severnl halts, we reached on the 19th of February, after sixteen days* march. 
Between Djau and Maeha, six small streams, and near Gutu a large navigable 
river, are crossed, all flowing from the southeast in a northwesterly direction 
towards the lake, which they feed. 
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The country, from the lake up to the Djour, is exceedingly flat, but in the 
Dor country it first becomes undulating, where the new red sandstone crops 
out on the sides of several heights and ravines until near Gutu, Mungela, and 
Ombelambe, bold red granite mountains, with exceedingly large mica, rise 
perhaps 2,000 feet above the level of the country. 

Generally the country is thick bush, but cleared in the neighborhood of tLe 
villages^ and in a high state of cultivation. 

The Ddr are not so tall as the Dinka tribes generally, but thick-set and 
strongly made. They speak a totally different language, and their color is 
dark brown. Unlike the Dinka, they do not extract the front lower teeth, nor 
do they construct their villages similarly- Their huts are larger, made of 
bamboo, and nearer to each other, without palisades. 

As a general rule, the centre of each village cdnsists of a circle of huts, con- 
structed around the largest tree in the neighborhood, upon which the war- 
trophies — such as skulls, (&c.,—- are suspended; underneath is a large tom-tom» 
formed of the hollowed trunk of a tree, and betw;een it and the huts a large 
circular space forms the dancing ground. 

Their arms consist of bows and arrows, clubs and lances, which both Ddr 
and Djour, who are excellent smiths, manufacture exceedingly well. 

The women perforate the under lip, in which they wear a piece of round 
wood for ornament. Young girls introduce a {iiece of wood about the size of a 
sixpence, whilst full-grown women wear pieces as large as a florin. 

Married women, in lieu of aprons, wear bunches of green leaves suspended 
by a belt to the waist, hung down to the ankles, which latter are ornamented 
with a solid .iron ring, each fully one inch in diameter. Whilst dancing, these 
rings are struck together, and produce an agreeable sound. 

Ftb, 23d. — After a few days* rest, and sOTne trouble in procuring an inter- 
preter, we traversed a hilly and rather dreary country, and, after a forced 
march of ten hours, we arrived at Baer, also called the Mundo country. This 
tribe resemble in color and habits the Djour, from whom perhaps they are 
descended, as their languages much resemble each other. They are also good 
smiths. 

Occupying a hilly and almost mountainous but narrow strip of country, be- 
tween two powerful tribes, they are hunted by the Niam-Nam, their southern 
neighbors, and when taken become their slaves. 

Their villages are either on the summits of the hills or at the foot of some 
rock difficult of access, to which they fly when attacked by the Niam-Nam, 
whom they say are cnnnibafs. 

We remained with this tribe three days, having with difliculty found a dozen 
men to carry on my beads, baggage, &c. 

I should have said that i had left the greater part of my merchandize at Lungo 
among the Dor, in order to be less encumbered. 

Ftb, 2ith. — At sunrise recommenced our journey, and passing through some 
fine ravines, gradually came out upon a fine undulating country, in parts 
beautifully wooded. We halted under the shade of some very large trees, the 
leaf of which much resembles that of the fig-tree, for an hour at noon, and at 4 
P. M. entered the large village called Mundo, in the Runga or Niam-Nam tribe. 
It was some time before 1 could feel comfortable; the sight of my white skin» 
added to a quantity of cowry-shell and glass beads in my possession, having 
excited great curiosity, and a strong desire to become posaess^'of b6<& our 
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persons and goods, the former, as explained to me through a string of four in- 
terpreters, for the purpose of feasting on. 

The old chief Dimu with some difficulty managed to persuade the younger 
men that we might probably be difficult of digestion, being armed with weipons 
which they had neither seen nor heard; and being told, after having presented 
the old man with a few beads of different kinds, that they might have beads or 
cowries in exchange for provisions and elephants' tusks, we were very soon 
offered every kind of food they possessed, consisting of sweet potatoes, beans 
of different kinds, ground-nuts, maize, millet, vegetable-butter, dried meais of 
the antelope and buffalo, and, as a great luxury, the hind-quarters of a dog, 
unskinned and just killed. 

Others ran to the bush in quest of tusks, which for the greater part proved 
valueless, owing to the length of time they had been exposed to decomposition 
by fire and rain. 

The greater part of the men present, consisting of some hundreds, were 
slaves, of which the Runga are large proprietors, and entertain them for the 
purpose of cultivating their lands, hunting, and performing every kind of work; 
it being considered a sign of poverty for a native Niam-Nam to occupy himself 
with anything but the chase and war. 

The country is well cultivated, and the villages well constructed of bamboo. 

The Niam-Nam are of ordinary stature, and a dark-brown color. Their 
arms consist of spears, a kind of curved sword, and an iron boomerang, two 
of which they attach to the handle of a large oblong shield, constructed of inter- 
woven and stained reeds of the palm-leaf. Both men and women wear leather 
sandals, and a kind of cloth, woven from the fibres of the bark of trees, around 
the loins. The date-palm tree and the banana grow wild. The India-rubber 
tree, as also the vegetable-butter tree, exist in abundance. 

The rains commence in the month of February, and last until the latter end 
of October. 

The territory of this tribe, I was informed, extended ten days' journey south, 
where a deep and wide river, flowing wfst, was said to be its frontier. 

Having marched twenty-five days from the shore of the lake,* at 19 direct 
miles per day, will amount to 475 miles, which brings me, I imagine, near the 
Equator. 

What with the purchase of several tusks and our daily provisions, my stock 
of beads had seriously diminished, and I obtained the promise of a score of 
negroes to conduct me back to Lungo, in the Dor country, to my depot. 

It was not without a sincere promise to return and bring more beads that, at 
sunrise, 1 was enabled to leave the hospitable old chief Dimu and my Niam- 
Nam friends, whose salutations were not so marked as with the Dinkas, but 
who confined their adieus to an ordinary squeeze of the hand. 

Having in due time returned to Lungo, 1 left twenty-two of my men there, 
well supplied with articles for carrying on trade with the Dor, Mundo, and 
Niam-Nam tribes, until my return the following year. 

Should they fall short of beads, or from other causes be unable to maintain their 
position, they were directed to fall back on my principal station at the Djour. 

On my way up, having occasionally purchased tusks, and invariably, to save 
expense of carriage, left tliem in charge of the chiefs, I necessarily returned 
through the same villages, and in due course of time arrived, on the 15th of 
iViay, at Khartum. 
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[From the New York Evening PostJ 

ANOTHER AFRICAN BOOK. 

The Okavango River. 

The Okavango River is in Southern Africa. Mr. Charles John 
Andersson, a Swede, whose account of a journey to Lake Ngami is 
one of the most interesting of African travel books, was reported, two 
years ago, to have met a fate by no means strange for an A^can 
hunter. It was said that he was impaled by the tusks of an enraged 
elephant, which he had wounded but not killed. The issue of a new 
volume of travels, entitled "The Okavango River, a Narrative of 
Travel, Adventure, and Exploration, by Charles John Andersson,*' 
proves that he is still, fortunately, among the living; and proves, too, 
that the curious infatuation which has led so many African traveUers 
back to the scene of their perils and sufferings, has beset also this 
hardy Swede. It seems that he returned to South Africa to become 
the manager of certain mines at Walfish, or Walwich (Whale) Bay, 
on the southeastern coast. Thence he set out one day for a journey 
through Damara land, to look for the Cunene river, which he did not 
find, but happened instead on the Okavango. 

AN AFRICAN OUTFIT. 

To travel in Africa one needs a number of servants, and this was Mr. 
Andersson's outfit and establishment: 

^< My servants were as follows: One cook, acting as confidential servant; one 
general attendant, who also superintended my native j>ersonne2; one wagon-driver, 
one leader, one guide, two herds, two interpreters, and one or two lads whose 
duty consisted in making themselves generally useful — that is, eleven men in 
toto; no great force certainly to enter upon the exploration of a wikl and un- 
known region. Of all this little band of followers, John Mortar and John 
Pereira, the first two on my list, were the only persons on whom, in any case 
of emergency, I could rely. Those who have perused < Tropical South Africa' 
and < Lake Ngami,' will at once recognize in the first of these names Mr. Galton's 
cook, who, through a difficult and harassing expedition, proved himself so faith- 
ful and trustworthy. Mortar had, when he entered mine, just left Mr. Green's 
service, where he had earned for himself a similarly good character. I con- 
sidered myself most fortunate in securing so tried and valuable a servant. It 
will be remembered that this man was a native of Madeira, and consequently 
well acquainted with the Portuguese language. John Pereira was of Malabar 
descent. He had received a most liberal, and, for his station in life, unusual 
education. He wrote a fair hand, spoke and wrote English, Dutch and Por- 
tuguese fluently, understood Chinese, and several Hindostanee dialects, and 
could translate Latin — which is more than I could do myself. 

** The rest of my servants being all naUve attendants, and distinguished for 

no remarkable quality, (except Kamepjie and Tom, both remarkable « trackers' 

and interpreters,) I pass them over in silence. I have only to add, that besides 

several other barbarous tongues, my men spoke Damara, Hottentot, Sichuana, 

^ and Portuguese, — languages most likely to come into requisition. 
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*< The remainder of my establishment consisted of one wagon, thirty first- 
rate Trek oxen, five draught and carriage oxen, eleven young oxen, four 
donkeys, one old horse, seventy sheep and goats, chiefly for slaughter; and 
lastly, but not the least important, about a dozen dos:s of a somewhat mongrel 
descriotion, though good enough as watch -dogs, for which service they were 
principally required . 

*<The chief object of the expedition was, as abeady stated, to penetrate to 
the Cunene: and further, supposing a safe arrival on the banks of that river, to 
explore it either towards its source or towards its embouchure, according to the 
point where I might happen to strike it. Moreover, if time and means ad- 
tnitted, I intended thence to make an excursion to some Portuguese settlement 
on the west coast, such as Mossamedos, Benguela, dbc. ^ 

« If I succeeded in accomplishing these purposes, the following results would 
be obtained, viz: the great blanks in the maps, between Damara and Ovambo 
Land, and in Dr. Livingstone's remarkable journey from the banks of Sesheke 
to St. Paul de Loando, would be filled up, whilst vast and probably rich regions 
would be opened to the influence of commerce and civilization." 

VARIETIES OF DAMARA LIFE. 

Travelling at first with some obstruction in the rainy season, Mr. 
Andersaon reached in a fortnight the Omaruru river, seventy miles 
from his starting point. He had seen no game, his flock of sheep 
was dwindling. It was food to his party only for a hundred days, 
and he might be out for a year, or two. After crossing the river at 
a pleasant spot — very unlike its desolate and rocky mouth, which 
when a sea fog hangs over it is like a dream of the infernal regions — 
there was cessation of rain; but for a hundred miles the way had to 
be cut step by step through bushes and trees, with stems varying from 
an inch to two feet in thickness. Pick and crowbar, and other road- 
levelling implements, had been taken as part of the tourists' regular 
equipment. The traveller had a rent made in his arm by the kick 
of an elephant rifle, and not long afterwards lost pieces of flesh from 
both his arms, besides getting one of his knees torn by a fall from a 
mass of rugged granite. But there was a wagon to mend day by day, 
larder to provide for, road-making to direct, and laying-up to nurse 
wounds was quite out of the question. In the middle of April there 
was a delightful change into a forest of trees without thorns, the 
trees being chiefly of the kind called in Damara language omutali^ 
but presently the Damara parent tree, omomboromb&nga, was abun- 
dant. 

ROAD-MAKING IN AFRICA. 

The next difficulty met by the tourist in Africa was the being 
brought to a standstill under a wall-like range, nearly a thousand feet 
in perpendicular height, on the top whereof was the table-land, across 
which their way should be. After search a defile was found. 

** This defile I had been unable to see before on accoi/nt of intervening rocka, 
Well, up it we at first proceeded pretty comfortably; gradually, however, it 
became narrower; hundreds of little ravines intersected it in every direction, 

20 
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considerably retarding our progress, and finally bringing us to a dead stop. 
Retreat was impossible, unless we had taken the wagon entirely to pieces — a 
most inconvenient and disagreeable alternative.^ The guide declared, again and 
again, that tnere was not any other exit. In this extremity w« renewed the 
attempt at pushing forward, and so far, with great trouble and exertion^ sue* 
ceedea, that we had only about one hundred and fifty yards to get over to reach 
a country apparently open and less beset with difficulties. Small, however, as 
the distance was, it offered a most formidable resistance. On our left was a 
ravine tifty feet deep, whilst the rock to our right rose high, and was almost 
perpendicularly steep. After a hurried survey, 1 determined, nevertheless, to 
risk the passage, and at once busied myself with axe, shovel, pick and cjrowbar, 
in removing sundry stones, trees and boulders, that impeded our progress. In 
proportion as we succeeded in clearing a way, the driver had orders to foUow 
cai|tiously with the wagon. 

'■ Under these circumstances, having just turned a small angle of the rock 
which hid me from my party, I was actively working away with the crow, 
when there suddenly rose behind me a confused shouting, evidently meant as a 
ci eck to the oxen, then a harsh grating sound, then a dead pause, then thump, 
thump, thump, followed by a frightful crash and a heart-piercing cry from a 
bevy of women who were following in our wake. The crowbar fell from my 
powerless hands, and 1 sank down on the rock, the cold drops of perspiration 
trickling down my cheeks, whilst I exclaimed to myself, * Good God ! there 
goes my wagon and some poor fellow wiih it.' For a second or two, not a 
sound being audible, I felt too agitated to move; in short, dared not proceed 
further for fear of seeing my worst fears realized. At last, feeling suspense 
more dreadful than a knowledge of the true state of affairs, and hearing the 
women in the rear set up a chorus of distressing lamentations, I rose and hur- 
ried to the scene of the disaster as fast as my crippled condition, (for i was stiU 
suffering from the wound in my knee,) would permit. 

** Ne&r the bottom of the ravine lay the prostrate vehicle, seemingly a heap 
of ruins, the oxen struggling wildly to free themselves from their uncomfortable 
position; and hard by, the driver, stunned and bleeding, sprawling on the 
ground.** 

However, nobody was killed, and up the other side of the ravine 
the whole party eventually contrived to scramble with the wagon. 
This was a hard day's work, and in the next day's march over the 
level ground, way had to be made by cutting down about one thous- 
and five hundred trees and bushes. During a later journey through 
the bush of Southwest Africa, Mr. Andersson took the trouble, in- 
deed, to enter in his journal a particular calculation. 

CUTTING HIS WAY THROUGH. 

" Had the curiosity to count the number of bushes, and trees, cut down in 
order to open out a path to a certain distance. In this calculation I invariably 
found in three hundred yards one hundred and seventy bushes felled; that is, 
about one thousand bushes a mile. I reckoned besides four stalks to each bush, 
a very low computation, which gave four thousand distinct branches, every 
stalk or branch (varying from the size of a finger to that of a man's leg,) usually 
requiring from three to four strokes of the axe; thus one axe must actually have 
descend'ed twelve thousand times in the course of a single mile. Conceive the 
incredible amount of labor the passage of one such mile supposes; indeed, we 
are just now proceeding something short of a snail's pace. We have, however, 
about two hundred miles of this sort of country to traverse before we reach our 
journey's end; so that, in round numbers, there must be 2,400,000 strokes of 
one axe, or 1,200,000 to each of two axes, rthe number usually employed,) 
delivered, and no less than 200,000 bushes ana trees cut down, before we can 
get over this space. All this work was successfully performed. " 
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Presently they began to suffer for want of water. After leaving 
the fountains of Otjidambi, the nearest water was ten days to the 
northward. On the first night of their journey they saw fire, not 
water — part of the bush in a blaze. Next day they found that the 
mtives had been firing the grass on their route, and there was smoke 
and flame in all directions. At night water was found unexpectedly, 
and hopes were excited for the future. But after this time, want of 
water brought the whole trip to a painful end. The guides lost their 
w:ay, the oxen had been four days without water, and to the nearest 
known wuter in advance it was estimated to be not less than a seven 
days' journey. The journey by this route to the Cunene was given 
up— it was determined to return. A few mouthfuls of the last water, 
held in reserve, were served out to the men, and the return journey 
was commenced when return seemed to be cut off by a lake of fire. 
Then, says the African tourist — 

A PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 

"Turning to Mortar, I exclaimed, 'Good God! our return is cut off!' I 
had seen many wood and grass fires, but nothing to equal this. Immediately 
in front of us lay stretched out like a sea a vast pasture prairie, dotted with 
occasional trees, bounded in the distance by groves of huge giraffe thorns — all 
in a blaze! Through the very midst of this lay our path. By delaying a few 
hours the danger would have been considerably diminished, if not altogether 
over, but delay in our case seemed almost more dangerous than going forward; 
and so on we, pushed, trusting to some favorable accident to bring us through 
the penis we had to face. As we advanced we heard distinctly the sputtering 
and hissmg of the inflamed grasses and brushwood, the cracking of the trees as 
they reluctantly yielded their massive forms to the unrelenting and all-devour- 
ing element, the screams of startled birds, and other commingling sounds of 
terror and devastation. There was a great angle in our road, running parallel, 
as it were, to the raging fire, but afterwards turning abruptly into a burning 
savannah. By the time we had reached this point the conflagration, still in its 
giory on our right, was fast receding on our left, thus opening a passage, into 
which we darted without hesitation, aIthous:h the ground was still smouldering 
and reeking, and in some places quite alive with flickering sparks from the 
recent besom of hot flames which had swept over it. Tired as our cattle were, 
this heated state of the ground made the poor brutes step put pretty smartly. 
At times we ran great risk of being crushed by the falling timbers. Once a huge 
trunk, in flames from top to bottom, fell athwart our path, sending up millions 
of sparks, and scattering innumerable splinters of lighted wood all around us, 
whilst the numerous nests of the social grosbeaks — the Textor erythrorhynchus — 
in the ignited trees, looked like so many lamps suspended in designs at once 
natural, pleasing and splendid, it was altogether a glorious illumination, worthy 
of Nature's palace, with its innumerable wmdows and stately vaulted canopy. 
But the danger associated with the grand spectacle was too great and too immi- 
nent for us thoroughly to appreciate its magnificence. Indeed, we were really 
thankful when once our backs were turned on the awful scene. 

" At break of day we halted for a few minutes to breathe and to change oxen, 
then continued to journey on. I despatched all the loose cattle ahead, giving 
the men orders to return with a fresh team as soon as they had drunk, fed, and 
rested a little. We arrived at the vley a little before midnight on the 24th of 
May, but on attempting to kraal the Trek oxen, notwithstanding their fatigue, 
the thirsty brutes leaped over the stout and tall thorn fences as if they had been 
80 many rushes, and with a wild roar set ofl'at full speed for Okaoa fountain, 
which they reached the following day, having been more than one hundred and 
fifty hours without a single drop of water !*' 
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SUFFERING FROM THIRST. 

The suffering from thirst was terrible : 

<( Before reaching the water the men in charge of the loose catile had become 
so exhausted with long and incessant marching, suffering all the time from 
burning thirst, that one by one they had sunk down. The cattle, unherded, 
found their wav to the fountain without much difficulty; but the wretched horse 
missed his, and kept wandering about until he dropped from sheer exhaustion. 
Some Ovotjimba fortunately found the brute, and reporting the discovery to 
their chief, he good-naturedly brought the dying beast some drink and fodder, 
by which means he gradually recovered. The animal when found had been 
seven days without water 1 had no idea that a horse was capabkT of enduring 
fatigAe and thirst to the extent experienced by this hack of mine. 

** The poor do:^8 were by this time in a fearful state. What was once a clear 
perspicuous eye, now appeared like a mere lustrous speck under a shaggy brow. 
Blood flowed at times from their nosti ils, and it was with difiiculty they dragged 
along their worn and emaciated carcasses. Sometimes they tried to give vent 
to their great sufferings in dismal howls, half stifled in the utterance. Some of 
the men were nearly as much affected." 

Having returned to the Omaruru, Mr. Andersson determined upon 
crossing over the Omuramba Ua' Matako, and on this route, game 
being plentiful, the narrative becomes a tale of giraffe, elephant and 
lion hunts. Once the hunter himself had a pack of elephants in chase 
of him; once he shot a fine lion as it crouched for the spring upon 
him. One of his native followers was brained by the tusk of a rhi- 
nosceros. Mr. Andersson was glad, in due season, to dine on lion 
steaks, declaring lion's flesh to be ^'palatable and juicy, not unlike 
veal, and very white." But the native African, in his character of 
''noble savage," is not a pleasant friend to ask to dinner. 

THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 

** The Ovambo caravan, alluded to in the preceding pages, were still sojourn* 
ing in my neighborhood. At first they behaved themsel' es with due decorum; 
but, on a closer acquaintance, proved a perfect nuisance, more especially when 
feeding (not dining) time came. Very often on killing game I had to fight for 
morsels of it; nay, I was at times necessitated to threaten my black frienUs with 
the gun before 1 could obtain needful food. The scenes that sometimes pre- 
sented themselves on these occasions were truly disgudiing To say nothing of 
the screams, vociferations, curses, &c. , which were deafening, ass^ai stabs 
and knobkurrie blows were administered indiscriminately and remorselessly — 
all for the sake of a lump of meat. Just endeavor, reader, to imagine from one 
to two hundred starving and ferocious dogi? laying hold of a carcass, each 
tearing away in his own particular direction, at the same time biting and snarl- 
ing incessantly at his neighbor, and you will have a faint notion of (he beastly 
scrambles I allude ro. I have seen human blood flow as freely at these feeds 
as had that of the animal we were devouring. The sacred ties of kindred and 
friendship were total'y lost sight of in the all-absorbing anticipation. of a gorge. 
All the revolting qualities of man in a barbarous condition, were brought on 
these occasions out into startling relief. Human nature seemed lower than that 
of the brute creation, whilst at the same time almost diabolical.*' 

It was upon this journey, after giving up hope of finding the Omu- 
ramba U'Ovambo, that Mr. Andersson came upon the river, hitherto 
unknown in Europe, which gives its name to his volume, the Oka- 
vango. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE OKAVANGO. 

" After this little delay we a^ain proceeded, but had not gone far before I 
perceived on the far away horizon a distinct dark-blue line. * Ah, ah !' I ex- 
claimed to myself, * in the valley of which that line evidemly forms the border, 
there is surely something more than a piere periodical water-course.* A few 
minutes afterwards, catching a glimpse of an immense sheet of water in the 
distance, my anticipation wa« realized to the utmost. A cry of joy and satis- 
faction escaped me at this glorious si^ht Twenty minutes more brought us to 
the banks of a truly noble river, at this point at least two hundred yards wide. 
This was, then, in all probability, the Mukuru Mukovanja of the Ovambo, 
which these people had given us to understand flowed westward. Taking it 
fdr granted that their statement was in this respect correct, I had stood some 
time by the water before I became aware of my mistake. • By heavens!' I 
suddenly exclaimed, * the water flows towards the heart of the continent, instead 
of emptying itself mto the Atlantic!* For a moment I felt amazed at the dis- 
covery. * East!' 1 continued to soliloquise, 'why what stream can this then 
be, in this latitude and longi'ude.^ Tioughe? No; that channel alone is much 
too insignificant ' to form the outlet for such a mighty flow of water. Well, 
then, it must be one of the chief branches of that magnificent river, the Chobe.' 
Thiei was my first impression, which was to some extent corroborated by the 
natives, who described this river, called by the Ovaquangari, *Okavango,' as 
forking ofiTin two directions in the neighborhood of Libebe, one branch forming 
the said Tioughe, the other finding its way to the Chobe. But on mature con- 
sideration, I strongly question the correctness both of my own impression and 
of the account of the natives. 

** it is true Dr Livingstone, in one of his early maps, lays down a river as 
coming from Libebe 's towards Sekeletu's town; and I myself, when at Lake 
N'gami, heard of a water communication existing between these two pUces. 
But as the Tioughe is known to send out a branch towards Chobe, considerably 
below Libebe, i. e. south of it, called Dzo, it is just possible that this is the 
stream alluded to by the natives. Furthermore, the country, for a great dis- 
tance about Libebe, is known to abound in immense marches; it is probable, 
therefore, that the Okavango, though of sucfh large dimensions, is more or less 
swallowed up in these extensive swamps, leaving merely sufficient water for 
the formation of the Tioughe and its inundations. Unquestionably, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, if he succeeds in revisiting Sekeletu's town, will be able to settle this 
question." 



[From the Christian Mirror, Portland, July 30, 1861.] 

^imnal ]VEeetiiig 

OF THE 

MAINE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The SeTenth Annual Meeting of the Maine Colonization Society 
was held at Bath on Wednesday evening, 24th inst., in the Winter 
street church. The introductory devotional services were performed 
by Rev. Messrs. J. 0. Fiske and F. Butler. 

In the absence of Hon. Phineas Barnes, the President of the So- 
ciety, the Hon. George F. Patten of Bath, Vice President, took the 
chair. 

Tne following letter from Mr. Barnes was then read by the Cor- 
responding Secretary: 
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I 

PoRTL&ND, July 24, 1861. 

My Dear Sir: — I had confidently expected to be with you this evening, at the 
meetinj^ of the State Colonization Society, but I am imperatiTely barred from 
this pleasure by severe sickness in my family. 

I congratulate the Society and the generous friends of our cause in Bath, upon 
the opportunity of seeing and hearing so interesting a representative of Liberia 
as Mr. Crummell. The hope that we may be favored with a similar opportu- 
nity in Portland on his return, relieves, in part, my regret that I cannot attend 
your meeting. 

There are some dark and mysterious clouds now resting upon the future of 
our cause in America, but we may thank Grod that Colonization, conducted by 
Christian philanthropy, has planted a light on the African coast, which is now 
shining, as I believe, more clearly than ever before, and holds out a most aus- 
picious promise of guidance and deliverance to a race of our fellow men long 
unhappy and depressed. 

1 hope and trust, most ardently and confidently, that the principles and the 
developments, the seeds and the fruits of enlightened Christian civilization are 
firmly established in Liberia, and that intelligent and prosperous life and growth 
are secured for that interesting community, however difficult it may be for us 
to carry- forward our part of the enterprise in this country. The period which 
has elapsed since the independent constitution of Liberia was framed and 
adopted, has been long enough to test the fitness of their institutions to their 
local circumstances, and to show the capacity of their people for eflfective self- 
government. Few, if any, of the smaller political communities in the world* 
have been better governed, according to their means, for ten or twelve years 
past, than Liberia has been, and it is impossible to question the ability af black 
men to organize and administer national government for all its good ends, when 
we know what has been done by the Presidents Roberts and Benson, and their 
energetic associates in the management of Liberian affairs. 

They are understood to be now about embarking in new efforts for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among their people, by the establishment of higher institu- 
tions of learning, aided by endowments from this country. They have suffered 
for want of teachers, and, like every other people which has ever become well 
taught, they are determining to raise teachers for themselves upon their own 
soil. 1 trust that our friend, the Rev. Mr. Crummell, himself an excellent 
specimen of a well educated man, will meet with a warm sympathy in this 
State, and will carry back with him to his ancestral land, abundance of good 
wishes, and the answer of many prayers for the success of the noble objects 
among his brethren to which he has devoted his life. 

The problem of African civilization, the problem of the future of the black 
race anywhere, is precisely the same, which God in his providence, at some 
time or other, puts before every race of mankind. It is simply the question, 
whether they can and will improve themselves and sustain a career of improve- 
ment, if only they can have a fair chance to try the experiment? And there- 
fore we may have a short answer to all persons who question the ability of the 
African to improve and govern himself— <* Give him a reasonable chance to 
try!" 

The just conditions of the experiment are about the same for all races, and 
we have reason to hope and believe that Liberia presents at this time a better 
field than has ever before been opened, for the struggle of the black man to 
work out this problem for himself. There he has secured for himself a neces- 
sary separation from other races, not only because they might be unfriendly* 
but because he might weaken himself by leaning on them for support. EUluca* 
tion and the self developing influences of Protestant Christianity, are as well 
provided for in Liberia as in any other known community of the same growth 
and similar general resources. There is also the place, and there is no other 
like it in the world, where the black man is put straight to the work of govern- 
ing himself, under a constitution of general freedom and equality of rights, and 
where amid such influences and such ends, he is brought under the potent in- 
fluence of the idea of nationality — a prize and a blessing which he is to gain for 
himself, and to enjoy by himself. This idea of nationality, which has made so 
many kingdoms and empires and republics, of all other races, will work out an 
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equal wonder for the black man» whenever and wherever he is fully brought 
under its spell. 

A nationality of free, self-governing Christian men, has never yet been at- 
tempted for the negro race, except in Liberia. The world is full of the fame 
of what British philanthropy has done for the blacks, but English wisdom and 
English benevolence have never yet given the negro an opportunity to govern 
himself, nor a chance to gain a name and a place among the nations of men. 

Holding this judgment and this augury concerning the present and the future 
of Liberia, I look away, not without satisfaction, from the present difficulties of 
our enterprise at home, to what is now doing and what may be done upon that 
favored part of the African coast, and earnestly hope that nothing which may 
check our usual efforts here, will dampen the ardor of our best wishes for that 
interesting community. They have not yet wrought out all the problem to 
which they are set, though they are hard at work about it, and we can aiford 
to help them, because they are doing so nobly in helping themselves. 

For one, 1 should be quite willing that American benefactions in this cause, 
for some time to come, should be directly and extensively applied to the strength- 
ening of all good institutions, and the aiding of all good endeavors in Li>)eria; 
-satisfied, that by every degree,, by which we make Liberia a safe and happy- 
home for the black man, by so much shall we hasten the day wt^en vast multi- 
tudes of the children of Africa shall press into her expanding borders, and the 
land once •• forsaken and hated** shall become "joy of many generations.'* 

1 am, very truly, your friend in a good cause, 
Rev. John 0. Fiskb. P. BARNES. 

Preeman Clark, Esq., then made a statement of his attendance as 
delegate from this auxiliary to the Parent Society at Washington in 
January last. Expressing his pleasure in attendance upon that meet- 
ing, and his gratification with the favorable condition and prospects 
of the Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Rev. John O. Fisk, of Bath, pre- 
sented the Annual Keport of the Society, in his very able and in- 
structive manner, which was ordered to be published under the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee. 

Rev. Alexander Cruramell, a colored missionary of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Cape Palmas, Liberia, was then in- 
troduced to the audience. He addressed the people on the condition 
and prospects of Liberia, as an instrument of good to Africa, for 
more than an hour, in a manner that held their close and unwearied 
attention. He earnestly maintained that Liberia, by her civilizing 
and evangelizing influences, is a prominent instrumentality of Africa's 
redemption, and that she is eminently worthy of the sympathy and 
aid of all who would benefit the black man. 

She has now, with an emigrant population of scarcely 15,000, a 
government and laws, sufficient for her protection, a commerce not to 
be despised. She has schools of the highest order, and the building 
for a College is now erected, and a board of teachers will soon be 
there to commence instruction. Churches and Missions of all de- 
nominations are founded, and native tribes are gradually coming 
under the influence of the Republic. Coffee, sugar, cotton, and 
various other tropical productions abound there, and the people are 
emulous of progress. # 

The introduction of recaptives is a benefit to her, and may be re- 
garded as a favorable providence for her growth. They are easily 
assimilated and they soon become good citizens. . 
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Mr. Cmmmell says Liberia can receive twenty thousand recaptives 
without detriment, provided the necessary aid is afforded from this 
country for their instruction in agriculture, letters and religion. 

The slave trade is broken up all along the coast and within the 
limits of Liberia, and the peaceful arts of civilized and Christian life 
are pushing into the interior of long neglected Africa. 

At the conclusion of the address, the Treasurer made his report, 
and the officers of the Society for the ensuing year were elected, of 
which we noted the following : Hon. Phineas Barnes, of Portland, 
President; Kev. John O. Fiske, of Bath, Corresponding Secretary; 
Freeman Clark, Esq., of Bath, Treasurer. 

The thanks of the Society were presented to Mr. Crummell for his 
very interesting and instructive address. 

The following Resolution was unanimously adopted : 

« 

Resolved, That the present condition and prospects of Liberia afford con- 
vincing evidence that the enterprise of Colonization is conferring f^eat benefits 
upon Africa and the colored man, and that passing events in this coantry are 
aamonishing us that the vigorous prosecution of this work is imperatively de- 
manded as well by true patriotism as by pure philanthropy and religion. 

This anniversary will long be remembered with peculiar interest, 
as occurring at a most eventful time in the history of our country, in 
one of the most noble cities of our land, and among a people whose 
interest in the objects of the Society are worthy of all praise. 

Yours very truly, B. 



EEV. MR. CRUMMELL ON THE CONGO BECAPTIYES. 

The Philadelphia Ledger of September 12th contains the following 
letter from the Rev. Alexander Crummell, of whom our readers have 
derived infonuation from our previous numbers. Mr. Crummell is 
familiar with Liberia, and veiy competent to express a jndicionB 
opinion of the probable effect of the introduction of these victims of 
the slave trade into Liberia. Messrs. Crummell and Blyden are now 
professors elect in the College of Liberia. 

217 /Sullivan Street, New York Cfih/y 

6th September, 1861. 
Dear Sir : — I find in your letter a question which has already, 
even before leaving the coast, come to me from other correspondents 
in the United States — it is this, "If you take ftirther shipments (of 
Congoes,) will they not seriously affect the interests of the Republic, 
and may they not jeopardize the very existence of the people and the 
government?'' To this I must reply to you: — First, that the proTi- 
denCe of Grod in the recaptures is one of the greatest blessings whicli 
could have been bestowed upon the Liberians, for the Liberians them- 
selves. For it gives them, first of all, a laboring population, which 
is their greatest need in the cultivation of their great staple, sugar. 
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The neighboring nations do not supply this need, chiefly because 
they are more especially engaged in trade, and so well acquainted 
with our colonists and their habits, that they know well how to in- 
oonvenience our planters by a demand for high wages, and by irregu- 
larity in labor. The Congoes are apprenticed to our citizens; are 
remarkably pliant and industrious, and peculiarly proud and ambi- 
tious of being called " Americans.'' The result of their arrival in 
our borders is that already hundreds of acres are being cleared for 
sugar farms; and those citizens who for years have been satisfied to 
live in the midst of weeds, have been prompted by this auxiliary to 
plant extensively, and are as ambitious of wealth as any of our citizens. 
Second, its influence upon surrounding tribes is equally manifest. 
They dislike the Congoes, and as a consequence the Congoes are 
thrown upon us. This leads them to the adoption of American 
habits, and prompts us Americans to adopt measures for the thorough 
assimilation of these people to our habits. They go to our schools; 
they crowd our churches; they adopt our dress; they speak English; 
they are trained with our militia. I have no hesitation in saying 
that all our native wars are now at an end. The Congo additions to 
our force already staggers and confuses the natives at all our settle- 
ments. Third. So plastic is the Congo's character, that they are 
easily moulded into Americo-Liberians, and into their habits. In 
Palmas we have not seen a single relic of their heathenism. They 
are regular attendants at church, industrious, polite, contented. In 
Sinou some have already intermarried with our colonist women, and 
in two cases are thrifty men and members of the church. Two years 
ago they were naked heathens, in a slave ship. On the St. Paul's 
masses of them are industrious peasants. 

I need not speak of the benefit to them in thus being placed in 
juxtaposition with civilization, under an orderly government and 
Christian influence. 

So far, then, as we are concerned, I am satisfied that President 
Benson does not exaggerate in the declaration that we can receive 
20,000 without any detriment to our own civilization. There are 
one or two provisos to be connected with this, namely, that our 
Christian societies may not be harassed by the cry from missionary 
societies in America, "Go preach to the heathen in the interior," 
when our work is in our own settlements, in our own families, among 
our own servants and laborers; and when our indirect influence upon 
the interior tribes will be a deal more powerful than a few feeble 
attempts at missionary work in the interior; and next, that the friends 
of Liberia sustain our efforts to increase our schools and educate the 
humblest of our citizens, namely, native servants and Congo recap- 
tives. This cannot be pressed too strongly. There is a deficiency of 
females among the recaptures; there is an excess of females among 
the colonists; and just as fast as these new men are civilized they 
will intermarry among us. This has already, to a small extent, taken 
place ; and the whole process shows the absolute need of an immediate 
effort for a wide diffusion of education in the Eepublic. 

Alexandeb Crummell. 
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LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 



President Benson writes to the Corresponding Secretary under 

date of 

Government House, 

Monrovia^ July 29, 1861. 
Rev. and Dear Sir : 

By the bark Cordelia^ Captain Roberts, which left here for the 
United States on the 5th inst., 1 wrote to you in acknowledgment of 
your favor of the 17th of April via England, with the accompanying 
account current between the American Colonization Society and this 
Government, on account of recaptured Africans. There has not 
much of interest occurred since. The Recaptives by the Nightinr/ale 
have suiFered from mortality to a considerable extent : not more, 
however, than was to be reasonably expected from the very unusually 
bud condition in which they arriaed here, as Lieut. Guthrie, the 
prize officer, and the U. S. Agent here for Recaptured Africans, will 
abundantly testify. 

I believe Lieut. Guthrie paid every possible attention to them 
during the passage up from Kabenda, and yet the average deaths 
daily, during the passage, was about fourteen. Doctors Moore, Laing 
and an assistant, have been in constant attendance on them, which 
still continues, and I spare no pains to save as many as possible. 

In case the Financial Secretary of the American Colonization So- 
ciety shall not have sent out any medicines to the order of, or on 
account of this Government, before this reaches you, I will be pleased 
if you will make the request of him to do so, as we are getting short 
of medicines, and know not when another ship-load of these miserable 
beings may be brought in. 

I am pleased to say that notwithstanding the large accession to our 
population, by the importation of these Recaptives, and the fact that 
the usual number of American vessels bringing supplies has greatly 
diminished this year, (probably owing to the civil commotion in the 
United States,) yet we have had, and continue to have, an abundant 
supply of domestic provisions, (excepting meal, of which there is a 
deficiency;) and though, if foreign provisions were brought into this 
market they would sell well, yet our people can make out to live with- 
out them, should there be a cessation of their importation. We are 
daily expecting the arrival of the order sent by the Secretary to the 
Financial Secretary of the American Colonization Society for execu- 
tion. f)r and on account of this Government, particularly in view of 
the arrival of the prize Niylitingale. This Government has already 
expended nearly twelve thousand dollars for their support, (Night- 
ingale recaptives.) besides claims still due and being pressed upon us 
on their account. 

Every thing seems to be moving on harmoniously in the Republic, 
with but few exceptions. The Careysburg bridges are being pushed 
towards completion. The Recaptiye Receptacle on that road will be 
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commenced so soon as we can learn that the Financial Secretary of 
the American Colonization Society has sufficient funds in hand on 
account of this Government to justify its commencement. 

The one at Bassa is nearly completed. Your Agent at Bassa had 
commenced procuring materials for it before the transfer was madj& 
to this Government. 

We have all felt, and continue to feel much interest in the civil 
commotions which have so seriously agitated your country during the 
present year. It is the land that gave birth to many of us, and we 
can but wish to see increasing prosperity attend that land and nation. 

Under date of Monrovia, August 21, 1861, President Benson 
writes to the same — 

Every thing with us in Liberia is moving on smoothly. Our 
anxiety respecting the present state and what will be the finale of 
things in the United States, is most intense. A newspaper from 
there, as often as possible, is a great relief to us. 

Our friend, Captain Armstrong, of the Sumpter, came in last even- 
ing, and leaves at noon to-day for the United States. I regret he 
cannot protract his stay here a couple of days, so Liberians could 
have an opportunity to demonstrate to him how they appreciate his 
efficient eflforts, as well as also those of the entire squadron under the 
command of the noble and gallant Commodore Inman, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. They all leave and carry home with 
them the respect and gratitude of Liberians. 

From the Liberia Herald, 

Death of Gapt, W. B. Monger. — On the 2d inst., Captain W. B. 
Monger, of the Government schooner Quail, was drowned in Gallinas 
bar, while attempting to effect a landing. Captain Monger was born 
in Savannah, Georgia, U. S. A., in 1832, and emigrated to Li- 
beria in the year 1848; he entered the service of the Republic as a 
midshipman on board the schooner Lark; when that vessel was sent 
to England for repairs, in June, 1858, she was under his command, 
he having attained the rank of lieutenant; and on the resignation of 
Captain Heed Cooper last year, the command of the Quail devolved 
upon Mr. Monger — who, we are proud to say, has proved himself a 
gallant and dutiful officer. — June \^th. 

Sugar. — In addition to the laudable efforts of our citizens in man- 
ufacturing sugar, &c., we have seen several barrels made on the farm 
of Messrs. Cooper and Sons, out of African material. This will save 
them great expense, and is another step in the way of our advance- 
ment, we having had to depend on barrels, or material for barrels, 
brought from abroad. — JuJi/ 6d. 

We are informed that quite a favorable beginning in planting sugar 
cane has been made in the farming districts of Careysburg. 

The citizens of most of the settlements on the St. Paul's, and of 
Careysburg, are preparing to celebrate the coming 26th, and with 
greater zest than is .witnessed in our Monrovians. — Juli/^d. 
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AFRICAN MISSIONS. 

The Methodist Missionary Advocate for September, 1861, thus 
speaks of the missionary spirit of the Rev. M. B. Cox, who went in 
1832 as a missionary of Methodist Episcopal Church to Liberia. 
Other devoted missionaries preceded and succeeded this faithful ser- 
vant of God, and many of various denominations sleep on that shore, 
in * hope of a glorious immortality. The example of Brother Cox 
aroused a warm spirit of missions among our Methodist brethren. 

<• Brother A. Cummings, of the New York World, met Brother Cox in Phil- 
adelphia, and said to him, < Brother Cox, why will you go to Africa? Do you 
not know that you will die there quickly?' The divine fire flashed from the 
eyes of the missionary; his lips quivered, and he said: * J know I cannot live 
long in •^fica, but I hope to live long enovgh to get there; and \f God please that my 
5 ones shall lie in an •Sfriean grave, I shall have established such a bond between Jljriea 
and the Church at home as shall not be broken until •Africa is redeemed. ' He went 
to Africa and died there quickly, and is there buried; and in dying he said — 
< Let a thousand fall, but let not Africa be g^ven up.' In the missionary cemetery 
in Monrovia there lie by Brother Cox eleven of the thousand, and yet the 
children of the Church are ready to go, serve, and die there. 

*(The African Mission now covers the whole of the Republic of Liberia, and 
extends from Cape Mount on the north to Cape Palmas on the south, say six 
hundred miles; and from the sea on the west into the interior from ten to mora 
than fifty miles at one point. Within its Imijts are 140,000 native Africans, 
accessible to the mission. It exists as one of our regular annual conferences, 
with its own missionary bishop, (Bishop Burns;) is divided into four presiding 
elders' districts, and each of these into circuits and stations. The beat build- 
ings in the Republic are academies built by our Missionary Society. The fol- 
lowing is a tabular view of the mission, in which, please remember, thecieisnot 
a single white person: 

Summary, 

Bishop Burns ••••••••• 1 

Members of Conference and on trial • •••••• 18 

Local Preachers employed • •••• 8 

Members in the Churches, Americo-Liberians. • 1,393 

Probationers , 89 

Native members 73 

Week-day schools .••••. 19 

Scholars ■ . . 600 

Sunday-schools — number not given. 

Scholars 980 

Native youth in families, on Bishop Scott's plan, for instruction in letters 

and in home and industrial affairs • 83 

Select youths educated for service in the Missions • ••• 9 

Will the Church allow our missionary work in Africa to be crippled for 
want of funds? She will not, if she is made to bee the great work dearly. 
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Bishop Burns writes under dates of May 8th and June 3d: 

In the first he refers to the wretched condition of the recaptives of Cabenda, 
who were landed among them. Many of them were so exhausted as to fall in 
the streets on the way to the receptacle. 

He refers to the great usefulness of a native girl named Jane, who acts both 
as interpreter and assistant teacher in the Yey tribe. 

The bishop also writes most touchingly his own deep interest in the spiritual 
well-being of the natives. In his letter of June he refers to his encouragement 
with the Kroos, one of the native tribes, and among the most useful as coastera 
and otherwise among the shipping. One of our local preachers is residing 
among them. 

Between twenty and thirty converts had been added to the Church at Careys- 
burg during the month of May. 

A Congo convert from among the recaptured of the Pons, (of 1845,) brought 
up in the family of Rev J. W.Roberts, and now twenty-five years of age, 
named Daniel Bacon, has been licensed by the bishop to travel as a sort of 
evangelist or exhorter among the numerous recaptured Congoes in and about 
the Republic. The President of the Republic was giving his favor to this 
special eifort to benefit these people. — J^liss. M», Sept. 1861. 



From the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions — Death of the 
Rev. Thomas S. Ogden, of the Corisco Mission. 

Thomas Spenser Qgden, of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, N. J., sailed 
October 6th, 1857, and arrived on the 4th of January, 1858. He sufifered from 
repeated attacks of malignant fever. He was very earnest in his labors. On 
the departure of Mr. Mackay for America, he waS appointed to the charge of 
the girls' school, and the ereetion of a dwelling appropriated exclusively to thfe 
institution. He also continued to teach such of the boys as the mission deemed 
worthy to remain. 

On the first of October, on account of Mrs. Ogden 's health, the mission unani- 
mously gave him Kave to return to America, yet, in view of the embarrassed 
state of the mission, afler earnest prayer, they both decided to remain. He 
withdrew his request, and resumed his work, which was so far completed that 
hie took up his residence there with the school, on the 6th of November, 1860. 

The out-door work being finished, he turned his attention with diligence to 
the completion of the translation of Luke, hearing lessons for six hours a day 
from his boys, and from candidates for the sacred work, in addition to the 
other duties of the station. The speedy decline of his health was noticed with 
concern, but he was unwilling to leave Mrs. Ogdep, and desired to ** keep up" 

until she was out of danger During Mrs. Ogden's illness, he was 

busy day and night ministering to her comfort. On Sunday, 28th April, he 
was attacked with, a severe turn of the disease, which scarcely left him strength 
to walk. A similar attack had probably occurred, unobserved, several times 
before during the past month. The hemorrhage was gradually arrested, and 
he steadily gained, until Sabbath, May 5th; then the pulse became feebler, and 
though supported by the best tonics we can command, the system did not rally. 
On Saturday fever supervened; hope failed, and nature could hold out no longer. 
Gradually failing, without pain, he sank quietly, as to sleep j and ceased to 
breathe at the peaceful sunset of the Sabbath. 
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He seemed conscious of his approaching end, before any one else. He said 
his mind was at peace, but he thought he should never recover. Just before 
his death, he was asked if he found comfort in trusting in Christ, in a dying 
hour? He seemed surprised at the question, then replied with emphasis, (*Y€8, 
in whom else can we trust, but in Christ alone?" 

From his first arrival in Corisco he omitted no opportunity for preaching to 
pass unimproved — in the churches, in the towns, by the wayside, often at llobi, 
he urged assemblies and individuals to repentance. At his death he was pastor 
of the church, and superintendent of the Sabbath school at EvangasMba. 

To rear up an efficient native ministry, and to give to them the word of GK>d 
in their own native language, were the objects which called forth his most 
earnest efforts. He cheerfully struggled on against a hostile climate, happy 
both to toil and to suffer (n God's work. He continued these labors when he 
should have been confined to his sick-bed. He fell, as he believed, at the post 
of duty, with the harness on. His dying words were, ** Who will go? Can 
you go? Who will go to preach on the mainland ?" C. L. L. 

Presbttert op Liberia. — The Rev. E. W. BIyden, Monrovia, represented 

the Presbytery ' of Liberia at the recent Synod of Edinburgh. He was received 
with marked attention, and his address to the Synod gave much satisfaction. 
Mr. BIyden is the principal of the Alexander High School in Monrovia. 

Gaboon. — Mr. Bushnell mentions the progress of the Gospelat many places 
on that part of the coast. 

** At Old Calabar, where I recently passed a few days with our Scotch Pres- 
byterian brethren, I saw verjr encouraging evidence of advancing Christianiza- 
tion. They have formed a Presbytery, and have two or three churches and 
several 'native candidates for the ministry. The Corisco Presbytery have re- 
cently licensed two native preachers, and are expecting that others will, ere 
long, be prepared to tell the story of the Crosb to their benighted countrymen. 
At Cameroons River, where the English Baptists who were expelled from Fer- 
nando Po are laboring, the good work is progressing; and 1 doubt not, through 
the medium of the Gaboon, Corisco, Cameroons, and Calabar Missions, the 
Gospel will be planted on all the coast of the Bight of Biafra, extending from 
Cape Lopez to the Niger, a distance of nearly four hundred miles. And from 
the coast, light and saving influences, mainly through native agency, will grad- 
ually extend interiorward, until the unexplored regions of Ethiopia shall become 
enlightened and blessed. Let not Christians be discouraged in reference to 
Africa's redemption, for it is certain, and perhaps nearer than they mAy 
suppose." 

Mr. Bushnell expresses great concern for the welfare of his native country. 
He also reports the interior country east of the Gaboon as vej^ inviting and 
beautiful, and hopes that in the course of the coming dry season he may be 
able to explore it. 

The Evangelical Alliance Conference, lately sitting at Geneva, has under its 
consideration the question of American slavery, and it was resolved to hold a 
meeting of English and Americans to consult upon the form of a resolution 
embodying the feelings of sympathy of the Alliance towards America in the 
present crisis of her history — a crisis attributed entirely to the institution of 
slavery. 

Eastern Africa, 

The Rev. Mr. Stewart has lately left for the east coast, to inquire what open- 
ing there is for the establishment of missions on the track of Dr. Livingstone. 
He has been sent out at the cost of some gentlemen in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 

By an arrival in England from the west coast of Africa, we learn 
that the Slave Trade was still very brisk, and in consequence legal 
trade dull. It was anticipated that some of the factories would have 
to close. 

Capt. Bedingfield, of the British service, had been in active co- 
operation with the American squadron, and had taken two vessels 
fitted for slaves in the Congo river; also a Spanish schooner, the 
Jacinto. 

The notorious slaver Storm King had come into Mango Grrando 
with a legal cargo, (American flag and papers,) but hearing there 
were slaves to be had, pitched her cargo overboard, shipped a large 
number of slaves, and got away clear. 

The British vessel of war Falcon took the brig Flight, formerly of 
Boston, into Sierra Leone, June 30th, with 550 slaves on board. A 
Spanish schooner, captured by a British steamer, was taken to the 
same place July 2d, when just about to embark slaves. A bark, sup- 
posed to be the Ardennes, of New York, was taken off the African 
coast by the British cruiser Wrangler, and brought into St. Helena, 
with 500 slaves on board, June 1st. 



Measures against the Slave Trade. 

The meeting of United States Marshals, to consider the best means 
of arresting and suppressing the Slave Trade, resulted in a wide dif- 
fusion of information as to the secrecy and art with which this cruel 
traffic is carried on from some of our great cities. 

A blow has been striick at the Slave Trade by a decision of Judge 
Betts, in the United State* District Court at New York. In the case 
of the bark Sarah, seized last April, Judge Betts condemned the 
vessel and cargo for being fitted out with intention to embark upon a 
slave voyage. 

Now that our officials have become free from Southern influence, 
there is a prospect of breaking up the slave trade in New York. 
Judge Shipman has condemned the bark Augusta as a vessel fitted 
out for the ^lave trade. Heretofore officers were slow to make arrests 
in suspected cases, and when constrained to do so it was found that 
either the evidence or the property was by some process missing. 
More vessels have been condemned this year in this district than in 
any previous one. — H, Y, paper. 

The intelligence from the Journal of Commerce mentions about 
1,000 free colored emigrants as having, since January last, through 
Mr. Kedpath, gone as emigrants to Hayti. There are many moral 
advantages which will turn the great numbers of our free people of 
color to Liberia, as the best home to be found in the world, to en- 
lighten and elevate their race, and secure one grand inheritance for 
them and their posterity forever. 
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BECEIPTS. 



[October, 1861.] 



Approaching Noyember Expedition. 

No day should be lost in making application for a passage to Liberia 
in the Expedition to sail from the City of New York on the first of 
next month. Should the Stevens not return before this time, every 
thing will be done by the Society to aiFord ample and eligible accom- 
modations to all who may wish to embark, and we suggest this New 
York Expedition as offering great conveniences to northern enygrants. 
Access is direct and easy for embarkation to emigrants from the West 
The friends of our free people of color and of Liberia, will see good 
reason for making known this inviting opportunity to Liberia. 



The Anglo-American says, that death is making havoc in the New 
Haven Colony, Hay ti. Among names mentioned is that of Mr. John 
P. Anthony, formerly of Brooklyn and New Haven. It is also re- 
ported that the Rev. J. Theodore Holly lies very ill, and that Mrs. 
Holly has become insane. 



RECEIPTS OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
From the 20th of August to the 20th of September, 1861. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

JD<(nca«fer-Ez Governor Williams^, 
D. A. Burnside, R. Joyslin, C. B. 
Allen, B. F. Whidden, 6. O. 
Rogers, Jacob Benton, G. C.West, 
Wm. Hey wood, each $1, 0. E. 
Allen, R. P. Kent, Wm. Holklns, 
W. D. Spaiilding, each 50 cents, 
James F. Freeman, 25 centSi 
Others, ^2.75, 

Littleton— SoXxii Farr, Wm. Bailey, 
F. Hotlgman, F. Tilton, J.Tilton, 
each $1, L. F. Ranlet, J. Kilburn, 
M. L. Goold, each 50 cents, Otis 
Batchelder, 25 cents, .... 

Concord — Dr. E. Carter, through J. C. 
A. Wingate, M. D., 



15 GO 



6 75 



VERMONT. 
By Rev.F. Butler— 

JDantn'ZZe— Cong. Church and Society, 
$6.35, Rev. John Eastman, j|5, . 

Hardtrieft— Lewis H. Delano, Esq., . 

Windsor, (addUiovalJ—S. W. King, 
$2, Zimri Kimball, Zerah C. Bar- 
ber, Bradford N. Barber, pleach, 

Vermont — A friend to Missions, . . 

JiddiBon CourUy Colonization Society ^ 
A. Wilcox, Tr., 



23 75 



11 35 
10 00 



5 00 
30 00 

10 00 



MASSACHUSETTS, 
^ewfrurvporf— Ladies* Col. Society, 
by Mn* H. Sanborn, • • . > 
CONNECTICUT. 
By Her. J. Oreott— 
Har(ftfini— SuBMl Nott, . . . ^ . 



66 35 
S7 00 

10 00 



Waterbury—M'iBB Sosan Bronbon,^, 
C. C. Poet, L. Leavenworth, EU 
S. Clark, Dr. C. G. Carriogton, 
W. R. Uitchcock, each 93, Mn. 
Dr. Ives for Miss Humiston, Rev. 
J. M. Willey, each $2, 8. J. 
Holmes, $1, ........ 



97 00 



37 00 
NEW YORK. 
Hopewell Centre— Mn. S. Burcb, Aral 
payment on her subscription to 
aid in educating some native Af- 
rican for the ministry, • . . • 90 00 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

2 00 IPTatAtn^n— Miscellaneoiu, ... 950 00 



OHIO. 
JTento— Annuity, Estate of John Yaii> 

eaton, by J. C. McMillan, ... 10 00 



FOR REPOSITO&T. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.— Afford— B. 

* Hoyt,infull, 9 SO 

VERMONT Weet Jtfitton-A. Htuit- 

ing, to Sept. ^62, IW 

Total Repository, 3 50 

Donations, 174 13 

Annuity 10 00 

MiaceDaneon^ .... 990 00 

Aggregate AmoBnti • • #437 18 



AFRICAN REPOSITORY. 



WABHtMTON, NOV£HBER, 1S«I. 



GENERAL WALTER JONES, 

THE LAST OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

With profound veDeration and grief we record the decease of the 
last of the Founders of this Institution — one intimately associated in 
thiB great work with men illustrious for wisdom, patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy—Judge Washington, (its first President,) with Mercer, 
Harper, Key, Caldwell, Marshall, and Kandolpk, Webster 
and Clay. These great men saw the comprehensive benevolence of 
the scheme they proposed, and that it operated for good in all direc- 
tions, and without assignable hmtt. They sought to plant on sure 
foundations, in a remote and barbarous quarter of the earth, a free 
and Christian Stale, destined to increase in numbers, knowledge, 
wealth, and power, while the world shall stand. 

Favored beyond most of his eminent friends, co-operating with him 
in this enterprise. General Jones was permitted to see before his 
departure the fruit of the seed they planted, and hear announced the 
rise and independence of a Christian Republic on the Coast of Africa, 
acknowledged and respected by many nations. Thus early were his 
anticipations realized, and while in old age, his eye still undimmed 
and his natural force unabated, he rejoiced to hail that " Orient Star," 
which he long before predicted, revealing to a race "scattered and 
peeled, meted out and trodden down," the highest hopes and destinies 
of man. 

The clo:~ ig hours of General Jones were marked by profound 
oility a; snbmiaaion t» the Divine will, and an earnest hope that 
hie Bn&rings would contribute to an entire r 
SI 
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tion of his nature and his participation in the Eternal Life and im- 
mortal inheritance of "the Just made perfect." 

At a meeting of the Bar and officers of the Courts of the District 
of Columbia, on the 16th of last month, Richard S. Coxe, Esq., 
was called to the chair, and in a very pertinent and eloquent address 
expressed his estimation of the deceased, his friendship and admira- 
tion, which gathered strength during an intimacy of almost forty 
years. Said Mr. Coxe: 

** At the period of my first acquaintance with our lamented friend, he was in 
the full meridian of his professional glory. For years at the bar of the Supreme 
Court he maintained a high position among the eminent lawyers of the day. 
He had been the associate of Dexter and Rawie, of Tilghman, Dallae, and Ou- 
ponceau, of Pinkney and Stockton, and others equally distinguished. Marshall, 
Washington, and their associates, presided on the bench. Before that august 
tribunal causes of the deepei^ importance, involving principles in every depart- 
ment of the law, were discussed by those giants of the day, and the foundations 
of constitutional, commercial, and public law, as adapted to our institutions, 
were then firmly established, and the noble stnicture of American jurisprudence 
under which we still live was erected. Subsequently Mr. Jones had as his 
competitors in this glorious field, a Webster and a Wirt, a Binney and an 
Emmet, and an Ogden, with others whose names are familiar to all professional 
ears. In these scenes, and with such rivals, it would have been a sufiicient 
honor to have even couched a lance, and not inglorious to have sustained a 
defeat. General Jones, however, contended against such adversaries on a 
footing of equality. He was par inter pares. 

Think you, my younger brethren, that such eminence was attained only by 
means of a high order of intellect and lofly genius? However gifted in these 
respects he was acknowledged to be, he had been a persevering and laboriooi 
student. His professional acquirements were various, accurate j and profound. 
He was equally familiar with the venerable common law, with equity jurispru- 
dence, with the civil code, and international law. In brief, he was a deeply 
read, accomplished lawyer. 

In combination with studies of a strictly professional character, Grenerat Jones 
was a ripe and good scholar. In his splendid efforts at the bar, his logical and 
learned arguments were illustrated and embellished by the most felicitous allu- 
sions to the most illustrious authors of ancient or modern times, to the writings 
of the poets and the philosophers, to historians and men of science. The 
beauties with which he thus adorned his arguments never obscured or enfeebled 
the power of his logic. 

A Virginian by birth, educated in his native State, living at a period whsD 
our national institutions were in a state of formation or progress in developmeot 
and consolidation, familiar from his youth with many of the eminent atatesmen 
of that eventful period, his matured judgment and ripened experience mads 
him a sound constitutional lawyer. On terms of personal intimacy in early life 
with Madison, equally so in after years with Clay, accustomed to the ezposi- 
lions of Marshall and his coadjutors, General Jones was an unswerving patriot, 
devoted to the Federal Union and the Constitution, on which that Union could 
in his judgment alone permanently rest. His language in the last conversation 
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I had the pleasure of holding; with him has made an indelible impression on my 
memory. It occurred within the lost few months. Aware of his Virginia pre- 
dilections, and knowing that he had numerous friends and connexions who had 
taken sides with the South in the calamitous strife which now convulses the 
nation, I was solicitous to learn from his own lips his sentiments in regard 
to the momentous topics of the day. in answer to my inquiries he responded 
with all his usual energy and decision. Mr. Coxe, he said, I am a true Virginian. 
I was born in Virginia, grew up in Virginia, was educated in Virginia, nearly 
all my associates, friends, and interests, have been in Virginia; but, sir, I hold 
the present movements in that State, the efforts made to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and Constitution of the Union, as a double treason — a treason to the 
United States and to the Commonwealth of Virginia. He then expressed in 
the strongest language his devotion to the Union, the Constitution, and the Laws. 
This is nearly the identical language in which this venerable man addressed me. 
These to me his last words confirmed me in my long-established faith that 
Walter Jones was a true patriot. 

1 cannot close this brief and imperfect sketch without a distinct reference to 
another feature in the character of our lamented friend. Gifted as he was by 
his Creator with an intellect the superior of which it has never been my fortune 
to encounter, all who knew him well will admit that he had a heart as large as 
was his mind. We nil have witnessed the exhibition of this amiable charac- 
teristic of our friend. His intercourse with his brethren of the bar, not less 
with the youngest than the eldest, was uniformly marked by courtesy and 
kindness. The small altercations which will occasionally occur in our profes- 
sional intercourse, never left a permanent feeling of unkindness. His numerous 
relatives and friends — the poor, the oppressed, and the destitute — ever experi- 
erxed the same, I may call it, tenderness of manner. After a long and activs 
life, in constant intercourse with men of all shades and varieties of character, he 
has, it is believed, not left behind him one who entertains towards him a hostile 
or even unfriendly feeling. From the bottom of my heart, then, I can truly 
say of General Walter Jones — for myself personally, and 1 trust for many who 
hear me — I revered him as a lawyer, 1 admired him as a scholar, I confided in 
him as a patriot, I loved him as a man." 

Messrs. Fendall, Marbury, Carlisle, Davidge and Redin, were ap- 
pointed a committee to report a suitable expression of the views of 
the meeting. Subsequently Mr. Fendall presented for consideration 
the following report : 

'<ln assembling together at this moment of deep emotion, we feel that any 
endeavor to give fit utterance to our thoughts must be vain. * The glory hath 
departed from' us. It has pleased the Great Ruler of the Universe to terminate 
the life on earth of him whom for more than half a century successive pro- 
fessional generations of the Washington bar have themselves regarded, and 
have held up to their countrymen, as the model of a great lawyer, an orator in 
the highest class of forensic eloquence, an accomplished scholar, a true patriot, 
a good citizen, and a kind friend. We have ourselves witnessed, our fathers 
have described to us, and we have delighted to describe to our children, exhi- 
bitions of his mental power, which we feel a ju^t pride in believing are not ex- 
ctUcd in the annals of any forum, local or national, American or foreign. 
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Though his life had been prolonged far beyond the ordinary limit, and though 
physical infirmities hiid for many years withdrawn him from the active duties 
of the profession; yet so fresh, so vivid is the image of the past, so thick is the 
throng of rushing recollections, that we feel as if he were snatched from us in 
the midst of some glorious exertion of his genius, in the full blaze of his fame, 
like the sun in his noonday splendor suddenly eclipsed. From the sense of 
darkness and loneliness which creeps over us, we seek to escape by recalling 
some of the traits which we have seen, or which tradition has preserved, of the 
mighty intellect whose magic snell death only could break. In fond imagina- 
tion we see our departed friend before us, enforcing some principle of constitu- 
tional law of deep import to his country, and bringing to the ** height of his 
great argument," 

*' all the reasoning powers divine 

To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

And feelings keen and fancy's glow ;" 

a logic severe and subtile; the most captivating elocution, though little aided by 
gesture; rich, but never redundant illustrations, drawn from extensive and 
various reading, hived in a memory singularly retentive, and always applied 
with accurate judgment and in pure taste. We see him discussing a perplexed 
case, driven from one point to another, and at length, after an exhausting con- 
test of many days, seeking refuge and finding victory in some new position. 
We see him engaged in some subordinate topic of civil rights of no intrinsic 
importance, but clothed with dignity by the same earnest exertion of his high 
endowments. We call to mind the time when there were gianta in the land-~ 
the days of Wirt, Pinkney, Webster, Tazewell, Dexter, Emmet, and other 
bright names — and we see our departed friend and associate their admitted peer, 
and the chosen champion against one or more of them in many a well-fought 
field, descending from the wars of the Titans to this forum, here to do battle, 
with all his strength, for some humble citizen in some humble cause; and often 
too with no other reward than the consciousness of doing good and the gratitude 
of his client. His heart ever warmed to resist injustice; his spirit ever kindled 
against the arrogance of power; his ear was never deaf to the cry of the op- 
pressed. We see him again, thrown suddenly into a cause with imperfect, 
perhaps not any, knowledge of the facts, and by the exercise of the faculty of 
abstraction, which he possessed in so wonderful a degree, study and master the 
whole case while in the act of speaking. We feel that achievements so hazard- 
ous could be possible to a mind only of extraordinary native energy, and of 
which the faculties had been brought, by habits of constant discipline, into ab- 
solute subjection to the will of its possessor. It was this faculty of calling into 
instant action all the resources of an intellect so vigorous, so acute, so compre- 
hensive, 80 fertile, so abundant in the learning of his profession, so familiar 
with general science and literature, which led one of his most illustrious com- 
petitors to remark that if an emergency could be supposed in which an important 
cause had been ruled for immediate trial, and the client was driven to confide it 
to some advocate who had never before heard of it, his choice ought to be 

WaLTXE JOKBI. 

"The moral were aptly combined with the intellectual elements in the char- 
he ( sued, which constitute it a profession al model. Though a close, 
obtile, he was always a fair, reasoner. Magnanimous in his 
Be was placable, when the momeinary Irritations inddent to 
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forensic discussion had subsided; candid in construing the motives and conduct 
of others; a courteous, and, to the younger members especially of the bar, a 
liberal adversary. 

**The Reports of the Supreme Court are the chief of the several imperfect 
records of his fame. In them may be seen distinct, however faint, traces of a 
master mind. But it was in the social circle, as in the case of Dr. Johnson, 
that its characteristics were most conspicuous. The * careless but inimitable' 
beauties of his conversation gave delight to every listener. A stenographer 
might have reported it with the strictest fidelity, and yet nothing would have 
been found to deserve correction. His most casual remark was in a vein of 
originality, and couched in terms terse, succinct, sententious, and of the purest 
English. He always used the very word which was most appropriate to the 
thought; and, as has b'een said of another, every word seemed to be in its 
proper place, and yet to have fallen there by chance. An habitual student of 
the philosophy of language in general, and of the English language in particular, 
he was impatient of the pedantries and affectations which he saw defiling his 
mother tongue. No writer nor speaker had a keener sense of the force of the 
English idiom: nor Swift, nor Chatham, nor Junius, knew better that words 
are things. 

<* His local situation alone prevented opportunities for his engagement, had 
he desired it, in the public councils. The only public employment of a perma- 
nent character which he ever accepted , was that of Attorney of the United States 
for the District of Potomac in 1802, and for the District of Columbia in 1804, 
under appointments from President Jeflferson, and which he resigned in 1821. 
To the honor and true interests of his country he clung with a devotion begin- 
ning in boyhood and continuing fervid to his dying hour. Born early enough 
to have known personally the Father of his Country, he reverenced the name 
of Washington, and was among the forepiost and most earnest in the pious 
enterprise of erecting a national monument to his memory. In early youth the 
deceased was in habits of association with the great chiefs of the Revolutionary 
era, and of that immediately following it. He was the political disciple of 
Madison, and the cherished friend of that virtuous statesman, as he was also of 
Marshall and of Clay. His knowledge of the history of his country, derived 
from personal intercourse and observation as well as from reading, was ample 
and accurate. Public spirited, he was prompt, even in his busiest years, to 
co-operate in enterprises and establishments, civil and military, having for their 
object the public good. As one of the founders and leading spirits of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, his name will ever be revered by all to whom patriot- 
ism and philanthropy are dear. 

« We could linger long to contemplate the image of our illustrious friend in 
the walks of private life; to dwell on his many virtues; on his sincerity, his 
manliness, his benevolence; on the afifectionate kinsman, the faithful friend, the 
vann heart, and the open hand. But time warns that we must hasten to our 
mournful office of consigning a great and good man to that tomb from which 
Wt humbly trust he is to rise to a blessed eternity. 



"JUiolvedf That, in testimony of our respect for the memory of the deceased, 
this meeting will in a body proceed from the court-room to attend his funeral, 
■tone o'clock this afternoon, and will wear the usual badge of mourning for 
thirty days. 
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[From the Royal Geograpliical Journal.] 

JOURKEY m THE YORUBA AJ^D J^UPE COUNTRIES /JV 1858: 
By Daniel J. May, Esq., F. R. G. S., 2d Master, R. N. 

Read, June -27, 1859. 



To the Right Honorahle the Earl o/Malmesbury, &c.&c.&c. 

Fernando Po, 13tli November, 1858. 

My Lord : — I have the honor to report to your Lordship my pro- 
ceedings in pursuance of Dr. Baikie's instructions to me, dated 23d 
May, 1858, directing me to endeavor to explore some of the less 
known districts in the east of the great Yoruba country. 

I left the encampment on the banks of the Niger early on the 
morning of the 24th May, accompanied by W. Reader, a man of the 
Bonn district, and a carrier, a man of the adjacent district of Bede, 
both in East Yoruba, and through which it was probable I should 
pass. • • . . 

My interview with the chief at Ilorin was lengthy and satisfactory, 
continuing the familiarity adopted between us on my previous visit, 
my inclination and his curiosity and interest rendering it, I hope, 
both useful and instructive. 

Resting at Ogbawnioshaw until the morning of Monday, Slst May, 
I then set out for Ibadan, purposing to reach it by an eastern route, 
passing through a considerable town, Iwo. The first town reached 
was Ejebo, of a tolerable size, the approaches to which are broader 
and cleaner, and the town itself is also cleaner and better arranged, 
than is usual. I here first met a functionary called an " Ajele," a 
resident representative of the power to which any town is directly 
subject, and who takes cognizance of all public matters transpiring. 
In this case, as in every town which I afterwards visited and found 
a similar officer, I had first to see him and explain to him my busi- 
ness and objects, and was then by him conducted to the chief of the 
town. Ejebo is subject to Ibadan, and the toll3;taken in the roads 
approaching it arc appropriated by tliat power. The chief received 
me kindly, gave me a kid and a few cowries, and assigned me quarters 
for the night. The next day's journey was to a farmstead, Obagba, 
the road lying through alternations of the usual light forests or wil- 
derness, and tortuous path through dense jungle. This place was 
once of considerable size, but, having been "broken'' three times, 
has never recovered. It is now a farm to Iwo, which, on the follow- 
ing day (2d June,) I found to be but about 5 miles distant. Iwo is 
fully as large as Ogbawmoshaw, very clear and clean, houses substan- 
tially built, compounds more compact, and the chief's house quite a 
wonder to me. The principal novelty in it was two covered porticoes 
engrafted on the hou?e, supported by thick wooden carved pillars, 
and forming entrance and audience halls. This style, applied to the 
residences of chiefs and head men, became common on my farther 
journey. ... I was much struck with the apparent * 

paucity of men at this place; the preponderance of females is always 
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evident, but it seemed here to be greater than usual. In the evening 

1 paid a more familiar visit to the chief, and made him a small 
present; and in leaving him and his town, left also, I think, the 
belief in the honesty and truth of white men and their intentions. 

About 4 miles from Iwo I crossed the rocky bed of the Obba, now 

2 feet deep, and about 60 yards wide; then journeying by a good 
road through an impenetrable forest, reached a clearance where stands 
the halting village "Offa;'' then by a like road through like forest, 
reaching the village Lalupawn at 2 P. M., the end of our journey for 
the day. . . . Between Iwo and Ibadan palm trees are 
particularly numerous. I found this route from Ogbawmoshaw to 
Ibadan much frequented by traders taking sheep, goats, fowls, pigeons, 
&c., principally from Ilorin and the northward tjo Ibadan market. 

I venture, my Lord, to digress a moment, to remark that one of 
the principal objects of the journey on which I had now set out was 
to endeavor to open up direct communication between Lagos or the 
sea and the trading post at the confluence of the Kwora and Binue. 

Among the many large towns in the better known 
parts of Yoruba, enjoying perfect independence, but paying a nominal 
allegiance to the king at Awyaw, Ibadan, approaching if not equal to 
Abbeokuta in size and extent, ranks unquestionably first in actual 
power: they are the soldiers, the fighting tribe of Yorubans; and of 
this I had perpetual and often painful evidence throughout my 
journey. .... 

- After passing through the cultivated ground which extends for 
many miles around Ibadan, and then for some miles through forests, 
and after accomplishing altogether I estimate S. S. E. (compass,) 15' 
we arrived at the river Oshun. This point is 5 or 6 miles below its 
confluence with the Obba, and here I found it a considerable river 
about 100 yards broad; we crossed in a canoe, and swam the horse. 
This river is the Palma of the charts, falling into the lagoon east of 
Lagos. It is reported to me to have many rocks in it, and that no 
canoes traffic on it. 

Travelling about 4 miles farther southeasterly, we concluded a long 
day's journey by arriving at Agbom late, an interview with the Ajele 
and the procuring a lodging occupying the remainder of the daylight 
My host was the head man next the chief, and he proved an hospi- 
table one. The town wall of Agbom encircles a vast amount of need- 
less ground as uncleared as that outside it. This is not peculiar to 
Agbom, but it was the first place I observed it: perhaps it is indica- 
tive of the expectations of its people. From Ibadan to this place 
the ground is everywhere strewed with mica, in the corn-fields, about 
the paths, and it enters into the composition of every stone. I was 
delayed at Agbom the whole of the 10th June, from inability to 
procure a single carrier. .... 

On the morning of Friday, the 11th June, I resumed my journey, 
leaving Agbom about 7 A. M. A good rising road for about 4 miles 
brought me to the village of Itaokon. .... Again 
resuming my journey on the morning of the 12th, we passed over 
continuous cultivated ground, through many clusters of fan palms; 
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passed by or through the small towns of " Agidabo," " Bagu-bagu/' 
and Akibidi; crossed the streams **Sasa" and "Okpa/* and finally, 
about 3 P. M. accomplished one desideratum of my journey by ar- 
riving at the much-talked-of town of I'fe. .... 

I'fe, the reputed seat of idolatry, a large town occupying much 
ground upon pretty hills, and surrounded by others, presents now no 
features to render it remarkable above other Yoruban towns. It is 
subject to and has an Ajele of Ibadan resident. The Mahomedan 
religion is common in it, and it is just emerging from a fierce civil 
war. On the death of a late king two factions arose — a legitimigt 
against a slave party, which perhaps may be translated aristocraqy 
versus democracy. .... The " slave" party have 
triumphed, and, occupying generally a large section of old I'fe called 
Modakake, the name ''I'fe" is never heard; and that which should 
represent it is an extensive plot of ruins. My first visit was to the 
Ajele, by whom I was conducted to the Modakake chief. He sum- 
moned his head men, and we had a long interview. The noise and 
crowd were excessive, for this was the first visit of a European, and 
there seemed no ability to improve the matter. Having explained 
my business, a long whispering and consulting took place as to what 
would be proper to give me. A goat, kola-nuts, and a few cowries, 
were presented at intervals. The old chief expressed satisfaction at 
my visit, gave orders about my lodging, &c., when I left, accompanied 
by the crowd before mentioned, after requesting permission to pay 
him another visit on the following day. .... 

In consequence of some aggression, all communication between 
I'fe and Ilesha had been stopped for seven months ; a king's messen- 
ger, however, was appointed to conduct me and hand me over to the 
Ijesha outpost. A youth having been with difficulty engaged as a 
carrier, I set out on Monday morning, the 14th June, from I'fe for 
Ilesha. .... Much caution was observed in re- 
ceiving me ; but having satisfied themselves that, though unusual, 
my visit was honest, I was received with expressions of pleasure, and 
hope that my journey might be the means of re-opening the commu- 
nication In the presence of the head men there, I sent a message 
to the Modakake chief, which I hope and think probably did aid in 
the matter. 

A sti-auger, from an enemy, was not to be lost sight of. One of 
the head men of the village was deputed to conduct me to Ilesha, for 
which place, after an hour or two's delay, we set out 
By sunset we were very close to the gates of Ilesha, and at a orosB- 
road my conductor now insisted upon our stopping whilst he went 
forward to obtain the desired permission, &c. About half-past 7 he 
returned, accompanied by a messenger with a message of welcome 
from the authorities; so, forming a novel cavalcade, and guided by 
fire-sticks, we approached the town. The gates were opened with 
much formality, and we proceeded through the quiet, dark, and de- 
serted streets — if paths bounded by grass ten or twelve feet high can 
be termed such — through sundry ditches, or along rudely constructed 
little bridges, to the house of a head man next the chief. Here food 
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was ready for us, wliich, in spite of extreme weariness, 1 waa quite 
ready for^ after which I was further conducted to the quarters ap- 
pointed for me, the same as occupied by the E-ev. Mr. Clarke, of the 
Yoruba American Mission, on his visit some months previously. . . 

Seeking information to guide me as to my farther route, I learned 
that a large town, Ado, lay three or four days' journey eastward, 
and so from its position precisely where I wanted to go. Although 
I could learn nothing certain on the point, I am disposed to believe 
that this town Ado may give a name to a stream rising near it, and 
be the same we know falling into the Kwora, near Idda, with a simi- 
lar name. Inquiries, messages, and food, I daily received during 
my stay; but it was the second day after my arrival before I was 
summoned to an interview, and then only with the second head 
man before mentioned. Everything was deemed by him and a few 
attendant head men satisfactory concerning me, except my farther 
proposed journey Adowards : this they pronounced impracticable, as 
the army of Ibadan was then engaged particularly against that town, 
and then formally solaced me by telling me that I should speedily see 
the chief and have his determination in the matter : as I suspected I 
had it then in his. On the third day, about 4 P. M., the promised 
interview took place. The chief's house is imposing in height and 
size, regularly built, and really looks a palace in Africa. 
The chief, whose name is Owa, is a tall middle-aged man, with an 
elongated oval-shaped face, forbidding and indicative of bad temper, 
his only regal distinction farther than his raised lounge being a coro- 
net of small white cowries on scarlet cloth about his head : the second 
head man, the governor of the town, was the medium of communi- 
cation. The conversation was merely a repetition of that with the 
governor. The chief expressed himself pleased and satisfied with 
everything — that trade should be established between his country and 
white men — that white men should come to Ilesha, build a house, 
live and teach his people, as at other Yoruba towns — but that I should 
go or try to go to Ado he could not approve of; . . but, 

after some remonstrance, it was granted that I might do as Mr. Clarke 
had done, go hence to Ila, and I had no alternative. I made the best 
present my means afforded : it was far from an appropriate one, and 
I believe that my case might have been more favorably considered 
had I been enabled to make timely presents to the governor and an 
adviser or two. I was presented with a kid and two heads (4000) 
of cowries ; and the chief having requested and been favored with a 
better look at me thaa our positions had afforded him, the interview 
terminated. I found two instances here of Sierra Leone people^ 
sometime residents of Lagos, coming here to revisit their homes and 
friends, and learned and saw afterwards that such is frequent. From 
Ilesha, Ila is situated north northeasterly about three days' direct 
journey; but by the route used is one of five. I wished to follow the 
straighter and shorter, but was not permitted. 

At 6 A. M. of Friday, 18th June, 1858, I left my quarters in 
Ilesha, accompanied by a chief's messenger, and travelled northwes- 
terly 4i miles over a fair but rugged road to a farm village — numer- 
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ous roads branching to farms indicating much cultivation in the 
vicinity. During this stage •! observed an incident confinnatory of 
an opinion I had formed of the despotic character of the government 
in ajesha. Meeting a woman carrying a large calabash of palm wine, 
my messenger (by virtue of his office^ at once appropriated it, to the 
chagrin and loss of, but without the least remonstrance from, the 
poor woman, and freely dispensed thereof to all who would, when she 
was permitted to carry the remainder to our halting and breakfasting 
place for our farther refreshment. I made a present of its value to 
the woman, and requested my messenger to provide no such farther 
supplies whilst he was with me. A second short stage brought me 
to the small village but large market-place of Oke-bode, where the 
chief's messenger left me, and rain detained me for an hour or so. 
Proceeding by a forest road, still north-westerly, for about 6 miles, I 
reached the river Oshun, over which my party and our loads were 
ferried piecemeal in a large calabash, pushed and guided by a walk- 
ing and sometimes swimming ferryman : a little above it flows over 
rocks; here it is about fifty yards broad, breast deep, and flows about 
two knots an hour. ... A farther journey of about 

2i miles occupied until 8 P. M., when I arrived at Oshogbo, which 
I found a good-sized town, but of rude and insufficient construction. 
Between (jke-bodc and Oshogbo is the line of division between 
Ijesha and Yoruba proper in this direction. A visit to the Ajele 
(still of Ibadan) soon procured me quarters for the night. 

After having travelled from Oshogbo, I estimate E. by S. 12', at 
1 P. M. I entered the town of I'bukun, now a miserable and unim- 
portant one, which seems to have much engaged the attention of the 
marauding powers, having been twice destroyed during the last three 
or four years. The Ajele being absent in Ibadan, my interview was 
directly with the chief and his few councillors. I found them pre- 
cisely such a party as one would expect to find in such victims of 
tyranny and oppression. The shattered and neglected aspect of the 
town, and the subdued and melancholy manners of its chief and his 
head men, gave me a painful idea of the effects produced by the 
rapacity of the two powers Ibadan and Ilorin. I had seen some of it 
before, and I saw more subsequently. The old chief entertained me 
with an account of many of the woes that had befallen him and his 
town, and, in spite of his misfortunes, he did not neglect to be hos- 
pitable. I was lodged in the Ajele's house, and in the evening the 
chief visited me, presenting me with a goat, the shedding of whose 
blood upon the ground at the will, if not by the hand of a white 
man, it was anticipated would be productive of much good to iheit 
country. I condoled with him, thanked him, and made him a small 
present. One grows surprised, in passing from one town to another, 
all victims of and oppressed by the same powers, that a system of 
amalgamation against the common pest should not have been formed; 
but, as we know, to submit is a large element of African character. 

The following morning I set out from I'bukun for 
the next stage of my journey to Abajo. . . . At a 

small town, Ohtan, we halted and breakfasted, where T paid a visit of 
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courtesy to the chief, who gave me a few cowries and kola-nuts. 

Leaving Ohtan, we entered upon a very bad road, 
up and down steep hills, through cuttings of gravel and loam (pecu- 
liar to this day's journey,) over protruding masses of granite, with 
bushes uncut, and the road itself often invisible — torn clothes, 
scratched and bruised limbs, being the results — until close to Abajo, 
where a mass of granite, insurmountable for horses, stopped me. I 
walked into the town, was conducted to the house and representative 
of the Ajele (for here too that official was in Ibadan,) and thence, 
after being refreshed with palm wine, to the house of the chief, where 
I was well received in the midst of a very large, curious, and excited 
crowd; he was pleased with my visit, and satisfied with my purposes, 
and, after some conversation, assigned me quarters and gave me a 
goat. Abajo, about half the size of Oshogbo, is situated on the top 
of a granite hill, inaccessible for horses, except by a secret path; it 
is subject to, and has an Ajele of Ibadan in it; it is rude in the con- 
struction of its houses, like all the towns I visited this side (East) of 
Ilesha, but appears to have enjoyed much, if not entire, freedom from 
attack, no doubt from its difficulty of approach. I rested a day (21st 
June) here for the benefit of my attendants and my horse. 

I left Abajo for I'la on the morning of the 22d June, descended 
the hill on which it stands, passed over a smaller one, and then 
travelled north-eastward still over hills to the village Ireshi, which 
• was visited by Mr. Clarke; his route and my more southerly one 
here meeting a few hours' journey from I'la. Ireshi stands also on 
a hill, which we descended, still travelling north-eastward, passing 
over another hill, and crossing and recrossing a small stream running 
south-westward. About 1 P. M. I entered I'la, now the principal 
town of the Igbomna district, and after visiting the Ajele was duly 
installed in lodgings. 

This district of Yoruba is small in extent, and rich in the produc- 
tion of cotton ; the principal chief in it was he of a town, Owu, north- 
eastward from this, but recently he has become eclipsed by the chief 
of I'la. As I purposed continuing my journey in the morning, I 
sought and obtained an interview with the chief soon after my arrival; 
his house I found large, well kept, and substantial. 
I told him (as I had done on all previous occasions) of our trading 
establishments at the confluence, and objects; the whole met with 
universal approbation, and a ready and cheerful assdtit to an inquiry 
I had embodied as to their wish to have "white man live among 
them to teach them book,'' &c. I was presented with a goat and two 
heads of cowries, but not having expected so ostentatious and official 
a reception, I was unprovided with a present in return; and on a 
subsequent comparison between my remaining stock and the journey 
before me, I felt it would be imprudent to attempt a remedy. Since 
my visit to this district of Igbomna I have heard of it being in con- 
templation to take measures for the promotion of the growth and 
trading in cotton there; that the district plentifully produces it I can 
affirm, but I would diffidently submit that it needs examination to 
prove that it is more productive than neighboring districts, or at 
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least safficiently so to compensate for the superior means of trans- 
port foand elsewhere in conjunction with the commodity. 

I left I'la on the morning of the 23d June, after much difficulty 
about my loads, my poverty in presents having prevented my suffi- 
ciently cultivating the goodwill of the Ajele to obviate it. We 
travelled on a level road, soon merging into the usual lightly-wooded 
forest, with a narrow and uncut one, passing at intervals through 
open patches and through grass sixteen to twenty feet high, until at 
last emerging from this forest we burst upon an open and unusually 
pretty piece of country; stretching away at my right hand, a dark 
mass of thick forest covering a high and even range of hills ; before 
me, and towards my left, a cluster of bright green hills, with scat- 
tered palm-trees on them ; and knots of thicker bush in ravines at 
my feet, through which flows a small clear stream. This was my 
entry upon a style of country through which, and still more pic- 
turesque and charming, I afterwards travelled in the districts of 
Effon and Yagba. 

On the 25th June I left Awton, and proceeded by a good road for 
two or three miles to the small town "Gogo," which we passed 
through. Continuing our journey, we crossed a stream " Awraw," 
running N. W. aHout 3 knots, breast deep, and 20 yards broad; were 
well wetted in a thunderstorm ; and arrived at the gate of a town, 
Jeshaya, where a deep ditch, with but a narrow crooked plank across 
it, involved a circuit among the farms until I regained the road be-« 
yond the town. A messenger overtook me, conducting me in this 
circuit, which had to be immediately repeated on approaching the 
town of " I'ye," which is similarly unapproachable for horses. Next, 
arriving at the half-filled ditch of a ruined town, my horse, attempt- 
ing the usual passage of horses there — down into and up out of itr^ 
worn and well tired, fell back, and, though not much hurt, caused 
much trouble and delay. We concluded our day's journey under an 
unusually hot sun, most unpleasant after a good wetting, by arriving, 
about f) P. M., at E'shon, the difficulties and delays of which had 
been magnified to me by my having been very unwell throughout it. 
The road had been open and hilly, through a little forest and mueh 
long grass. 

1 remained at this place during Saturday the 26th June, in the 
forenoon of which I was summoned to E'shu at A'iedi. I found him 
and his assembled head men waiting for me. . . • He 
pointed out to me that I could proceed towards ** Ladi," which is five 
days' journey from E'shon. and by which I should more easily reach 
my friends at Rabba. 

We passed out of the north giitc of E'shon soon after 6 A. M. of 
the 27th of June : two or tliri»o rough small trees formed the only 
passage across the ditch, in i^rnHMing which my horse fell and became 
so disabled as tc» neccsMituto inv wnlking, for which my strength was 
very ill adapted. . Thistors of stony hills, with bright 

green and woody paU^hurt i»n ihtmi. yjixus of a softer character super- 
seding tho .usual rank nnrt, imrni'ul piiltivation, and boundary hedges 
of tall euphorbia), with nur lit irth- westerly and westerly horizon 
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bonnded by a high range of land and many hills, some exceeding, I 
estimate, 2000 feet in height, were the features which contributed 
then, but which I now find in mentioning do little towards making 
up the un- African scenery the country about E'gbe presented. At 
sunset, in the midst of a thunder-storm, having journeyed I estimate 
24 miles, and accomplished N. E. J E. 18', I entered the town of 
E'gbe, situated on the slope of a hill and surrounded by other hills, 
in the district of Yagba. 

At this place, of necessity, I rested two days. I was hospitably 
received into the house of the old chief. 

The town I had left (E'shon) is the limit eastward of the recog- 
nized authority of Ibadan. This town (E'gbe) I found enjoying a 
most hnusual amount of political freedom; it had no Ajele in it, and 
was entirely subject to no power, for which privileges the price was, 
tribute to its strong neighbors at E'shon, to Ilorin, and to the king 
of Nupe; the next town on my route I found entirely subject to, and 
with an Ajele of the latter in it. The old chief during my stay 
treated me with much kindness : he gave me a sheep, periodical 
messes of food, and lastly two heads of cowries. My stay here afford- 
ed me opportunities for observations, and better fitted us all for our 
farther journey, which we set out upon on Wednesday morning, 30th 
June. . . . About noon, having travelled, I estimate, 
E. N. E. 9',#v^e arrived at a cluster of houses which, to my surprise, 
I found was E'jeba, a town I had expected to reach only after a long 
day's journey. ... I was comfortably lodged, and a 

goat, a mess of food, and a few cowries were brought to me. About 
4 P. M. there was great excitement produced by the arrival of tke 
news of a party of people belonging to a neighboring town, " A'gboro, 
having been attacked and carried off" by a party of Ilorin people. 
There was much noise, arming, mounting, and sallying forth, the 
searching party returning soon after dark without any result. This 
is the occupation and mode of procedure of the army from Ilorin 
here, as of Ibadan and Nupe or any other power anywhere else on a 
marauding and slave-hunting expedition. The effects in this beauti- 
ful and productive district were lamentable to perceive ; doubt, fear, 
suspicion, forced neglect of agriculture, stoppage of trade and com- 
munication, misery and sorrow consequent on the bitter violation of 
the better feelings of humanity, (and the more bitter here, where we 
find so much development and sensibility of the affections,) are the 
more prominent: the latter I was painfully brought in contact with 
the following day, when I passed the sad group of bereaved and 
mourning relatives sitting under a sacred tree. I found the strongest 
conviction in the minds of these people that *' white man," and even 
I alone, if I would, had the power to eradicate this evil and " make 
the country good." 1 invariably disavowed any such power, both on 
my own account and that of my color, but I think I never affected 
their strong belief on this point. 

My journey the following day (1st July) was adversely affected 
by this kidnapping, thus : — I set out from E'jeba with a messenger 
and a carrier, and we moved eastward to an E'jeba hamlet, where 
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they were changed, and we proceeded on another stage to an outer- 
most hamlet, whence I found we must proceed without either. The 
old head-man and some dozen others, whom the small village and 
nearest fields supplied, accompanied us for some distance until we 
reached the river Oyi, where they entreated me to wait, as a large 
armed party were expected, with whom I might travel in safety to 
A'gboro. We forded the Oyi, which is the most considerable stream 
I met throughout my journey; it was here about 200 yards broad, 4 
to 5 feet deep, flowing north-westerly, and falls into the Kwora at or 
very near E'gan (Egga.) Some few miles farther on my road we 
again crossed this river, flowing eastward this time, with a current of 
three knots, which made me aware of the impotence (after constant 
riding) of my legs by sweeping me down the stream. At the first 
ford the armed party (whose business to A'gboro had no reference to 
me) came up, and in their company we continued our journey. The 
road generally was level and stony, through lightly wooded country. 
We arrived at, examined, and passed the spot of the previous day's 
kidnapping, broken calabashes, torn garments, trodden grass, &c., 
showing us the scuffle that m^st have occurred; whilst here and there 
were traceable the paths by ^vhich some individual unfortunates had 
endeavored to escape their captors by running into the bush. The 
armed party throughout the journey were facetious, loud, and derisive 
of the enemies not to be seen, and who no doubt were prudently far 
from the spot, on whom they vehemently called, and with whom they 
would pretend to be fiercely fighting, stringing their bows, drawing 
an arrow, and rushing from their path in among the bush for this 
mirpose, singing all the time rude songs, evidently self-laudatory. All 
tuis exhibition was intended to excite my admiration and astonish- 
ment at their prowess. About three or four miles beyond our second 
ford of the Oyi is the town of A'gboro, the houses of which looked 
like large stones on the top of a bare stony hill, in a range of hills : 
it is equally curious and miserable, but I was glad nevertheless to 
reach it after a tedious day's journey, having accomplished, however, 
I estimate, N. N. E. but 12'. 

On the 8d July I resumed my journey, after delaying the 'usual 
time (an hour or so) whilst two young men, bows and arrows, &c., 
were being provided. A good road, over open, undulating country, 
lightly wooded, N. N. W. about 7', brought me to the ruins of the 
town of Ladi. From its situation on a gently sloping plain, I was 
aftbrded a most comprehensive view of it; and its contemplation 
during a ride quite through it afibrded food for much and sad reflec- 
tion. Ladi became famous as the headquarters of Dasaba after he 
had destroyed Kabba and wrested the government of 2supe from his 
half brother in 1845. It in its turn was soon after reduced to the 
ruins I saw it, and the usurper driven into exile. 

T had looked forward to this us the termination of my land travel, 
expecting hence to reach llabba in about three days per canoe. 1 
was ferried to the island the next morning, and obtained an interview 
with Kuta, whom I found a fine, stout, good-looking man, and then 
in council with his head men. I told him where I had started from, 
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where I had been, and what I now wanted from hiui, which met with 
a peremptory though not uncivil announcement that I must ^o by 
land. 

My kind host, the chief, said he could not furnish me either with 
a guide or carrier, but he himself was mounted, and accompanied me 
some 4 or 5 miles on my journey when I set out from Eseji the fol- 
lowing morning, Monday, 5th July : he was a most intelli«ient, in- 
quiring, and pleasant companion. I had made him a small prej^ent, 
and we parted with expressions of much mutual friendship, f found 
the road excellent, running parallel with the ran^e of hills on our 
right, and generally about 3 or 4 miles from tlieai. for the most part 
through corn-fields now almost ready for harvest. I hilted in the 
small town Edeji, saw many guinea fowls about the corn, passed end- 
less anthills, nnusually high and curious in their pinnacled and tur- 
reted construction, and after having travelled, I estimate. N. N.W. 12', 
completed my day's journey by arriving at the small town " Nagi," 
lying between hills on our right and left. I was kindly received 
here, lodged in the house of the chief, and hospitably served. 

The next morning I left "Nagi.'^ . . . Resuming 

my journey by a good and level road through almost entirely cul- 
tivated country, after making in all about N. N. W. 9', at 11 A. M. 
I arrived at Laboshi, a good-sized town, which had been pointed out 
to me as the end of my day's journey. . . . Laboshi 

consists of two distinct parts, separated from one another by a small 
ravine and stream, across which is constructed a viaduct, about 30 
feet high in the centre, quite passable for horses, and which to me 
was a wonder. I have nowhere else met with such a display of in- 
genuity; it is quite a distinguishing mark for this town. 1 was es- 
teemed a great curiosity here, and during my stay was surrounded 
by half the population at least. A very uninteresting road, through 
light forest, N. N. W. 8', I estimate, took me from Laboshi to a clean 
and orderly-Jooking town, whose name I could not learn, from which 
south-westerly a mile or two brought me to Kudan. 

Up to this point my journey cannot claim perfect novelty, the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, of the American Yoruban Mission, having passed through 
many of the places I had visited on his visit in November, 1857. 

Passing out of Igbomna, I entered the district of EiFon, and 
reached its principal town "E'shon,'' or A'iedi, from which the con- 
fluence of the Kwora and Binue lies nearly due east and distant not 
more than 50 or 60 miles; this was the nearest approach I was able 
to make to that object of my journey : the difficulty and doubt of my 
succeeding had been pointed out to me at Ibadan, the cause assigned 
being the presence of a slave-hunting army in the locality I need 
pa^s through; this was now verified, the chief refusing me to proceed 
in that direction, his motives being, I believe, not illiberal, l.'^p to 
this point the country was of much sameness of character, thickly 
wooded with impenetrable jungle, or at best occasionally a lighter 
forest, except in the vicinity of towns and habitations or where their 
cultivation may have extended. 

I was now also about E. N. E. (true) 120' in a straight line from 

99 
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Ibadaii, and obliged to direct my steps to the banks of the Kwora, 
nearly due north of me. I pavssed out of Effon and entered upon 
country with much changed features, affording a great relief in travel; 
it now became, and continued, open, picturesque, and often path-like, 
and must be described from the parallel of 7° N., extending north- 
ward, at this distance from the river, as a beautiful hunting-ground 
for Ibadan, Ilorin, and Nupe, the hunted being its inoffensive and 
weak inhabitants; such a perversion is painful to see, and its effects 
are as lamentable. That part of this country which I had now reached 
is called " Yagba." 

" Yagba'^ is the most productive and most beautiful district through 
which I passed, with the peculiarity of isolated dwellings which I 
nowhere else observed. Passing northward out of Yagba, I entered 
the territory of Nupe, (often called Takpa,) and shortly after reached 
"Ladi," a town famous in the modern politics of this country, now a 
vast extent of dreary ruins, from whence the river is distant about 5 
miles. I crossed, having reached it at " Shaw," a few miles above 
the junction of the tributary " Lefun," and, after three days' journey 
on a good road, reached Rabba. 

Throughout the journey I met with much consideration and hos- 
pitality at almost every place : a goat, or a sheep, and a few cowries, 
were given to me, even where I met comparative poverty and much 
depression; yet parsimony, with shrewdness and industry, are the 
prevailing characteristics. The latter I have always thought should 
be qualified by the adjective " African," for it has never been my 
fortune to see in Africa the quality known to us by that name. 

I everywhere distinctly and impressively pointed out the efforts 
Her Majesty's Government were making with a view to establishing 
a trade and otherwise improving their country, which invariably met 
with approbation and a firm belief that " white man" had but to will 
it to effect the same. 

Corn, yams, and cotton, are the principal productions, palm oil 
being only prepared for their own moderate consumption. The 
country is evidently capable of producing a vast amount of these 
commodities. The shea butter-tree disappears almost entirely on re- 
ceding from the river. 

Very contrary opinions are held as to the best time of the for 
travelling in "Yoruba;" some persons of long experience in the 
country give the preference to the months of August and September. 
In May and June I found these advantages : a cool and cloudy at- 
mosphere, rarely rain in the day, and that by night rendering travel- 
ling more agreeable and refreshing, and the streams offering very 
little impediment from their volume. The first, in my case, was 
often not an advantage; it prevented, on many occasions, my obtain- 
ing desirable astronomical observations, on which head I have the 
honor to report to your Lordship my hope and belief that the data I 
have obtained will yield a reliable map of the parts I visited. My 
barometrical observations will. I trust, yield a chain of elevation of 
my route; the plateau from Abajo to I'shon is the highest above the 
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level of the sea I passed over. [I have since computed this to be 
2000 feet above the sea.] 

My brief experience prompts me to point out the absolute neces- 
sity of an ample supply of material for presents on a journey mani- 
festly for exploration; my deficiency in this respect certainly affected 
me adversely on very many occasions, and I believe the results of my 
journey would have accorded more with my intentions had it not 
existed. 

Finally, I would beg to bring to your Lordship's notice the hos- 
pitality, kindness, and aid I invariabiy received from the reverend 
gentlemen of the American Mission in Yoruba, as well as from those 
of the Church Missionary Society of England, particularly amongst 
whom I am indebted to the Rev. H. Townsend at Abbeokuta, and 
the Rev. David Hinderer at Ibadan. 

I append to this report a rough preliminary map, which I intend 
merely as an aid to comprehension in its perusal. Sincerely trusting 
that my humble efforts and their at least partial success may meet 
your Lordship's approval, 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 
DANIEL J. MAY, 2d Master, R. N., 
Of the Niger Expedition, 



From the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Session, December, 1860. 

Announcement, — The Chairman read a letter from Dr. Baikie, F. 
R. G. S., (of the Niger Expedition,) dated Bida, Nupe, 24th April 
last, announcing his arrival at the above place, hitherto unvisited by 
Europeans, and stating that he has been everywhere well received; 
also that he had found the country exceedingly mountainous, there 
being a range from 10 to 12 miles long, and 1200 to 1300 feet high, 
and well cultivated, the products consisting chiefly of the oil palm tree 
and cotton : the latter. Dr. Baikie states to be excellent. 



Session, 1861. 

April 8. — The intelligence from Captain Speke is of a fortnight 
later date than that which has already been communicated to the 
Society. It informs us that he had reached the upland districts, but 
had not yet arrived at the Rubeho Pass. All of his Hottentot guard 
had suffered severely from fever, and three of them had to be sent 
back invalided to Zanzibar. The rest of the party appear to be well. 

Captain Speke sends back numerous lunar observations for the de- 
termination of the longitude of Zungomero, and speaks of having 
despatched an herbarium of plants. 

Latest intelligence from Dr, Livingstone and party in Central Africa, 

April 22. — Feeling in honor bound to take the Makololo back to 
their own country, and disliking to remain quiet while waiting for 
his new steamer, Dr. Livingstone left Tctc on May 16, 1^60, and 
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tion of a resolution at a recent convocation: "That in the present 
condition of the United States, Liberians and Africans are loudly 
called on to support, as far as practicable, their own teachers and 
schools." 



INTELLIGENCE. 



THE SLAVE TRADE. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Buchanan cherished an earnest 
desire for the suppression of the slave trade. Doubtless some of our 
public men under his administration were far from entering into his 
philanthropic views. — Ed. 

It is established, by a report made to the last Congress, that the African slave 
trade was carried on, during the administration of Mr. Buchanan, almost en- 
tirely in American vessels and under the American flag. From the correspon- 
dence of our Consuls in Cuban ports and on the African coast, it appears that 
from 1856 to 1859 a considerable amount of southern capital was embarked ia 
this iniquitous traffic, and many of the most successful vessels were owned in 
New Orleans and Charleston. These were frequently officered by southern 
men, chiefly South Carolinians, who were thus, perhaps, preparing themselves 
to enter vigorously on a branch of commerce which they hoped would be at 
once opened to them when the destruction of the Union was accomplished, and 
the nations of Europe had submitted themselves to the rule of the mighty King 
Cotton. 

But if the most successful vessels in the trade were sent from southern ports, 
it is a humiliating fact that of the African fleet many were fitted and owned in 
New York and other of our northern seaports. It is known that this infamous 
business was carried on at the North chiefly by foreigners, who found in our 
busy harbors good opportunities for concealment, and m the officers of Mr. 
Buchanan too often willing confederates. 

The present Administration proposes to break up this business entirely; and 
fbr this purpose great care has been exercised in the selection of active and ex- 
perienced men for the post of United States Marshal in the different districts of 
the seaboard. Marshal Murray, of this city, was for some yean Harbor 
Master in those districts of our port where the slave traders transacted most of 
their business. He knows the men, and the means they take to keep out of the 
hands of the authorities. He vouches for it that not a single slaver haa been 
fitted out from this port or sailed hence for the slave coast for the last two 
months; and he believes it quite possible to put an end to the business in New 
York. 

We are informed that the head-quarters of those engaged in the slave trade 
in this city, are in South street, between Catharine and Pike slips. Here the 
captains and other officers gather to plan their voyages and discuss expedients 
for avoiding the laws. In the sailor boarding-houses of the Fourth Ward they 
have no difficulty in finding a class of men who are indifferent as to the char- 
acter of their employment, and prepared to take the risks of a slave trip— which 
have been very slight for them — for the sake of large pay. 
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The merchants who supply the capital for this trade are scattered over the 
Seventh, First, Secopd and Fourth Wards. They usually keep men in their 
pay who attend to the details; and are themselves avowedly engaged in other 
and legitimate pursuits. But their names are well known; and the peculiar 
requirements of the trade are such that those in any way engaged in it will find 
it almost, if not quite, impossible to escape the vigilance of a faithful officer. 

The United States Marshal has now on his hands five or six slave vessels, 
and nearly sixty persons are imprisoned in the Tombs charged with being con- 
cerned in the business. The witnesses against these prisoners have lately been 
removed from the Eldridge street jail to the City Prison, to prevent escapes, 
such as have occurred in past times, by which it was made impossible to con- 
vict well known offenders. 

Hitherto the Marshals of different districts have acted separately; but it is 
intended that hereafter there shall be combined and organized action between 
them. For this purpose we learn that the Secretary of the Interior, to whom 
the United States Marshals report, has determined to call together in New York 
all those stationed on our seaboard, there to adopt such measures as may enable 
them to work in concert, and make the knowledge of each instantly and 
thoroughly available to all. 

Thus we may hope at last to find our own ports cleared of the disgrace, 
which has so long been theirs, of harboring the greater part of the African 
slave fleet. With this blow struck on our shores, if Spain can be induced to 
take energetic measures to prevent the landing of slaves in Cuba, we might even 
look for a total and speedy extinction of tiie traffic in human flesh. — Journal of 
Ccmmeree. 



[From the Missionary Advocate,"] 

The College of Liberia. — The buildings of this institution being nearly 
completed, the trustees of donations for additional purposes in Liberia have 
made the following appointments: — Hon. Joseph J. Roberts, President of the 
College, is appointed Professor of Jurisprudence and International Law; Rev. 
Alexander Crummell, of Maryland County, Liberia, Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, and of the English Languages and Literature; Rev. 
Edward Welmot Ely den, of Monrovia, Liberia, Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages and Literature. 

Professor Crummell, a native of New York, is now in the United Statesi col- 
lecting books and apparatus. 

The college buildings are situated on the southwestern slope of Cape Mesu- 
rado, facing the Atlantic Ocean, and within the corporate limits of the City of 
Monrovia. The site was granted by the Legislature of Liberia. 

-The Colonization Herald, published in Philadelphia, has the following 

article on the growth of cotton in Liberia — 

LiBERiAN Cotton. — We have received a small lot of cotton grown upon the 
farm of Mr. Samuel H. G. Sharp, in Bassa County, Liberia. It is very clean 
and white, of good staple and strength. An experienced manufacturer of this 
city pronounces it **an excellent article, equal to good Georgia or Florida 
cotton.** One of our oldest cotton brokers Rays: ** Such cotton would sell here 
at seventeen cents per pound readily.*' Mr. Sharp emigrated a few years sinee 
from Haddonfield, N. J ., and as it is believed that he has no practical acquaint- 
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ance with its cultivation, the cotton before us is probably produced from the 
native African seed, and without much, if any, culture or attention. 

Africa will soon yield a vast supply of cotton. That already grown is re- 
ported to be of longer and firmer staple, more like our Sea Island cotton, than 
any raised in India. Every year sees an increase of arrivals in English porta 
of West African cotton. Ten years ago but 235 pounds were shipped; in 1859 
the quantity exported was 700,000 pounds. The plant is perennial, and con- 
sequently the labor and expenses of replanting are saved. Land can be pro- 
cured almost for nothing, and an abundance of free labor can be had, not ex- 
ceeding one half the interest per annum upon the average cost of a field hand in 
the United States. 

Liberia Sugar. — The sugar-cane culture has commenced with vigor. 

In 1853 not a grain of sugar was raised; now extensive plantations of the cane 
are cultivated. Some farmers have sixty acres, and one last year raised fifty- 
five thousand pounds. The Liberian merchants own some thirty small traders, 
which have been built there. They have purchased several larger vessels in 
the United States. The imports in I860, at Monrovia, were valued at about 
$300,000, and the exports about $400,000. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MONROVIA ACADEMY. 

Monrovia Academt, July 29, 1861. 
To the Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society: 

Dear Sir: — In compliance with the instructions of the Board in reference to 
the Monrovia Academy, I herewith send you the report of what has been done 
during the year. 

Owing to the want of a suitable building, the primary and higher departments, 
for several months during our early connection with the institution, recited in 
the academy building. After a fair trial this was found not to work very well. 
The resignation of Mr. D. A. Coker, teacher of the primary department, on 
account of ill health, at the close of the fourth quarter for 1860, brought relief 
to the higher department. 

This department was regularly opened on the first of October with eighteen 
scholars. Having consulted with the principal. Rev. Madison M. Clark, A. B , 
stating that we were deficient in books, he judged best to have them revievv 
Arithmetic and English Grammar, which it was thought would perfect their 
acquaintance with what they had gone over in schools before, equalize their 
qualification, and form a good basis for entering upon higher studies, at the 
same time forward to the United States an order for the books that were needed. 
These did not come to hand until May last. 

The sudden departure of Rev. M. M. Clark has thrown upon me all the re- 
sponsibilities of the work, added to the duties of the principalship. Notwith- 
standing, his views in reference to the studies, times forgiving vacation, and 
grade of scholars to be admitted, have been fully followed. 

Since October accessions have been made from eighteen to twenty-seven, 
thirty being the number for which we have conveniences. Of these twenty- 
seven, (ten of whom are select scholars,) the average standing (making five 
hundred the maximum,) is four hundred and ten. One, Charles S. Mitchell, a 
lad of much promise, has died in the triumphs of faith. Another, Anthony T. 
Ferguson, has withdrawn. 

Stvdies. — Arithmetic, Geometry, Physiology, Latin Grammar and Reader, 



IMiilriHopliy, rin^lish Grammar, and a w*pklr rhetoriral esercise and declama- 
liiiii nlU'rnntrrly. 

J)fpnrtmenl in Ejoo'I, a m^j-iri':/ or" '.he s'udenw oe n-^ orofessors of reil^on. 

Preparatory Depart m^nt. — Tne old r-r. rin? -jffi'e havin* been repaired, this 
de|mrtment of the aiMdemy, in t.-ie a';^?n :e of a .s'jitab.'e teacher, uras opened 
by Bifliiop Hurn5i on the first of JuTie. Tii^ scholars in this department now 
number tliirty-ei'^ht. 

Books, Jlpparatus, etc. — A new system is bein^^ introduced of havins: students 
pay for their books. The apparent desire of the parents and guardians to assist 
in this matter has led us, after consultation with some of the members of the 
o-immittee of selection, to make it a ;^eneral rule in the Monrovia Academy. 

We are sadly in want of a cheap (if no other can be afforded) set of philo- 
sophical apparatus. The need for it the Correspond ins: Secretary will perfectly 
realize, when I say we have students prosecuting: Philosophy, many, in fact 
all, of whom have never seen the instruments Cof whatever description) adopted 
in illustration. The did'erent subjects are, therefore, liable to be uninteresting, 
unless by the employment of apparatus we can impart to the series of subjects 
embraced in the study a more real and lifelike existence. 

Gtneral Remarks. — My health has been good. The duties, however, are 
onerous; and if, as the Corresponding Secretary stated to me in New York in 
1S60, the academy is to be placed on the same basis of those in the United 
States, duty to myself and the intellectual development of the students under 
my cire, require me to ask for an assistant. A simple glance at the work re- 
quired in an academy on the general basis and grading of American academies, 
wi 1 prei-lude necessity for enlargement in our remarks, in order to give the 
.-■.■.".ement just made additional force. 

Ls'i'iiina'Aon. — The following members of the committee were present: Rev. 
Buho;> Burns, Hons. H. W. Dennis, and Joseph J. Roberts. In addition to 
t.iftfic we were favored with the presence of Revs. G. W. Gibson and Thomas 
Fu.;<»r, Hon. S. F. McGill, M. D., and lady, Mrs. Bishop Burns and Mrs. G. 
C D<b".r;:3, H. R. W. Johnson and lady, Mr. D. A. Coker, former teacher of 
'.:*^ rrirfidry dc-nartment, and M. M. Witherspoon, principal of the Alexander 
iiiza aVaooI. 

Tr.e examination began at ten a. m. and continued without intermission unt'f 
■.fi -J. Ti. Tr.e classes were examined in Thomson 's Arithmetic, Latin Gram- 
i. 4/ j-.i* RedJer, Hooker's Physiology to chapter vl, Johnston's Natural Phi- 
..<<'.;.;./ \t ■\t\x'ji%T ii, Composition, and English Grammar. 

'I'h't «x.4r.i I nation being through with, a few remarks of encouragement were 
WM'./t */ Me !«ra. McGilt, Roberts, Gibson, and Witherspoon. 

.Sj4«.-.*i--".r\-.y submi'.ied to the comnii'.tee for their approbation. 

I am, reverend ard dear sir. yours respectfully, 

W. FISK BURNS, 
Pruiet/Mi. 

^J=*Vi'* ■«•*.•* rrrsei:: a: the f.r*: <xan:ina:ion of the Mv>arovia Academy, 
I-.:'.'! . ^.i.: .-:;' .'rsus :i:d:ei uuvi-'r i'.s vresf n! Au:.nv.>r;uw. ar.il take plcaaore in 
.?::..».:;• .. *..-* j-r:£ i/.'-ior. >ve ex:-f.-.e:'»:e.: c.:r;r^ :'":e «xe.-cises. We beg 
.V. 't ;. f-wr-.-.z •."._? fi:::;:^ oy :■."". :.■.:>• *.:i •.•.'.e;.*. "i *:'esrressio?oarap{Ho- 

.'. :..-.<: : . .-< r.. .- :.■? .;:.*.. :f "v .\;.t :':* f .--urse of insiruccion 

^. . . .t:. }:' . .: -y :.-.-.•. : -.i *;. i.-*. s /.;?".;;.* .-: u*.e reoor:, as abore 
^T. ..-:: :.ft :. *j *e -. .: v. r.:^ .-^.^.-J ^ .r xa »c ooinioa ibal 
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a philosophical apparatus, to aid in imparting interest and effectiveness in the 
prosecution of those special branches of instruction to which the illustrations 
they supply properly be'ong, would be ti great addition to the institution in 
many respects. 

The number of students, the variety and nature of their studies, together with 
the requirement, in the necessity of our circumstances, that the principal be well 
posted in each and prepared for ample illustration, demand an amount of time 
and strength, which in our judgment make the services of an assistant teacher, 
to the health of the principal and the continued prospe'rlty of the institution, 
very desirable. 

We are, most respectfully, your obedient servants, 

Francis Burns, 
J. J. Roberts, 
H. W. Dennis. 



An eld African negro named Lester, living among the Chickasaws, told Mr. 
Treat, in 1848, of one of his masters who was so displeased with Lester's pray- 
ing that he threatened to kill him if he did not give up the practice. The faith- 
ful nesrro replied, ** Massa, me muss pray: me can't lib widout pray," The 
master raised his gun, took deliberate aim, and fired; but for some reason he 
failed to accomplish his purpose. He proceeded to load his gun a second time, 
Lester saying still, ** Massa, me muss pray; me can't lib widout pray." A 
second time the gun was raised, but just as he was about to fire, a son-in-law 
inteiposed, and saved the negro's life. << Afterward did your master try to 
stap your praying?" Mr. Treat inquired. "No, massa," was the answer; 
•• he know do no good. He couldn *t make quit. " 

A Dting Jewess. — A colporteur, employed not long since by a Bible Society 
in London, was oflfering Bibles for sale in that metropolis, when he was told 
that if any of the Jews should purchase his books, and become Christians, they 
would certainly return to their former belief; "for," said the woman, "they 
must die in the faith of Abraham " 

To this he replied: " It certainly is not always so; for I myself have seen a 
Jewess die who did not forsake her faiih in the Redeemer. I was at that time 
a city missionary, and was desired to call upon her by those who well knew 
her previous history This visit happened to take place on the day of lier 
death. 

" She had been brought from affluence to abject poverty for the faith of Christ. 
She had at one time kept her own carriage. One day she cast her eye on the 
leaf of a hymn book, which had conae into the house covering some butter, and 
she read upon it these words — 

" Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain. 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain." 

««The verse haunted her; she could not dismiss it, nor forget it; and after a 
time she went to a box, where she remembered she had a Bible, and, induced 
by the verse, began to read, and read on till she found Christ Jesus, * the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.' 

"She became openly a convert to Christianity. This caused her husband to 
divorce her. He went to India, where he married again, and died. She lived 
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in much poverty with two of her nation, Jewish sisters, who had alsoijecome 
Christians. All this I knew; and it is now four years since I stood by the side 
of that deathbed. She did not renounce her faith in the crucified Lord, but 
died triumphing in Him as her rock, her shield, and her exceeding great re- 
ward; quoting and applying to him the Psalms of David, and passing with him, 
without a fear, through the dark valley, numbered «mong the Jews who, as we 
are told by the ap(»stle, * went away, and believed on Jesus.* '* 



A j£w IS MoTAM>sNsiNG Prison CONFESSING Christ. — <* lo the coursc of 
my visits to Moyamensing IVison, Philadelphia, in the last month, I met with 
a Jew who seems to have found the truth as it is in Jesus. He told me that he 
believed that Jesus Christ is the promised Messiah of the Jews. I asked him 
in what way he had attained to this faith .^ " Simply," was his answer, ** by 
reading the New Testament. I compared it wi^h the Old Testament, and find 
that it agrees with the same so beautifully, that Christ must be the predicted 
Messiah." — The Moravitm. 



Dying Words of Col. Andrews. — When Col. Lorin Andrews knew that he 
was dying, he sent his exhortation to his regiment in words which he first 
thought over, then delivered, and then requested to be repeated to him, that he 
might be sure he was understood. They were these — ^^ Telllhem to stand fot 
the right f for their country ^ and for Jesus I" 

Death of the Rev. John J. Matthias. — The Rev. John J. Matthias, of 
the M. E. Church, died at his residence at Tarrytown on Thursday morning, 
at the age of sixty-five years. He entered the New York Conference in 1817, 
and the Philadelphia in 183]. He has filled many important stations in this 
city, and also in the Philadelphia Conference, of which he waa subsequently a 
member. Some years ago, under the direction of the Maryland Colonizafcion 
Society, he held the important office of Governor of Cape Palmas, in Western 
Africa. After his return to this country he was for some years chaplain to the 
Seamen's Retreat on Staten Island. Brother Matthias was a model Christian 
in every circumstance of life, and did his duty as a man who feared Grod. Ex- 
pecting an obituary we forbear further notice. — Christian Advocate, 

A Successful Minister. — The Rev. Dr. Tyng, of this city, haa brought to 
confirmation 1,417 persons; received to first communion 1,627 persons; married 
615 couple; delivered 6,550 sermons and addresses, besides addresses at more 
than 1,000 funerals; his congregations have always «* brought forth fruits most 
encouraging and abounding;" he has seen forty-two of the youth of his parishes 
called to the ministry, and has been the means of raising j^l, 218,242 for religions 
purposes. His Sunday schools, teachers, and pupils, number 2,008 persons. 

African Explorations. — The official report of the Niger Valley Exploring 
Party, by M. R. Delany, Chief Commissioner to Africa, is published in pamph- 
let form by Thomas Hamilton, 48 Beekman street, and the author states that 
it is more complete than the English edition. 

The Colonization Society provides the deserving with a comfortable paasaee 
and abundant food on the voyage — which is made usually in from thirty to 
forty days— and support, medical attendance, and a habitation for six months 
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after aitival, all without charge. The Liberian Republic gives each adult five 
acres of land and an additional quantity according to the nuraber of his family. 
The settlements are all open to new comers. 

The most recent advices from Liberia speak of the prosperity of the new 
Republic. The Colonization Herald for October, in noticing its rapid progress, 
has the following: 

** Among the arrivals from Liberia is Mr. William Spencer Anderson, who 
brought a quantity of sugar and coffee raised upon his farm on ihe St. Paul's 
river. The sugar is pronounced equal to a good grocery grade of Cuba, and 
the coffee superior to the best Government Java. Mr. Anderson has been in 
Liberia about nine years, and has two hundred acres under cultivation, one- 
half of which is employed in raising sugar, the yield being about ],000 pounds 
to the acre. The soil and climate are most favorable to the production in large 
quantities, with very little comparative labor and expense, of many of the most 
important staples, and there is reason to hope that the world may yet derive a 
large part of its supplies of cotton, sugar, coffee, &c. , from a continent which 
has httherto been, for the most part, unproductive.*' — J^. Intelligencer, 

Grinding Sugar-Cane by Wat er-Power in Liberia. — Judge J. M. Moore, 
who owns a farm at Clay -Ashland, on the St. Paul's River, and has made 
sugar a few years past — grinding his cane by the mill of a neighbor — has lately 
commenced grinding it successfully by water power, and others are preparing 
to do the same. 

Water-power is very abundant in Liberia, and will be an important aid to 
the sugar-planters, in making their sugar, as it will enable them to dispense 
wi^ cattle to grind the cane. 

When we consider the increase of wealth which the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane and cotton has made in Louisiana, we anticipate a rapid increase in the 
wealth and prosperity of Liberia; not in as rapid an advance, l^ecause they 
have not the same banking capital to aid them, but still it will be a rapid in- 
crease in wealth. The staves for their sugar hogsheads and barrels have 
hitherto been brought from the United States in shooks, but they now make 
the staves from their own wood. 

There is water-power enough in the rapids of the St. Paul's River, 20 miles 
from Monrovia, to turn all the mill wheels in Lowell. At some future day 
there may be a Lock and Canal Company ihere, to sell out the water-power to 
the different mills, as is now done at Lowell. There is also abundance of water- 
power at the rapids of the St. John's Rivnr, within 10 miles from the ocean, 50 
miles south of Monrovia, where they may some day make their cotton fabrics. 
Both these rivers are larger than the Merrimac. 

The new settlement of Careysburg, 26 miles from the sea-coast and 10 miles 
from Millsburg, on the St. Paul's River, is on high land, 500 feet above the 
ocean, and is increasing rapidly. 

The new settlement at Paynesville, in the interior, is also increasing. The 
recaptives lately brought there by our squadron, are proving a useful acquisi- 
tion to the productive labor of Liberia. — Jour, of Com, ^ Oct. 1861. 

Lagos, a port and island with a small strip of territory, near the Bight of 
Benin, on the Guinea coast, has been made over in sovereignty to Great Britain. 
Docemo, its ** King," recognizes Clueen Victoria as his liege, in return for 
which he will receive from the British treasury an annual sum equal to the nett 
revenue of his dominions. In 1851 Lagos was bombarded by the English, and 



: U •' : V 7 F. r. r. r • : ? . n • ; f. . T V v^m ber. 

II.-? i-u'^r Kff*^f,''-' , (*f\r\p*'\\^,'. 'o a'r.n '.ah 'he ?iav(» 'nd* i««i h:iman srftnficea. 
Til/* fii-ir** ■-.'. V ■^'■.•^';».r,s sr.-Trt* six ?r.'- 'isard irr i--:Mri:3, wi*n 'aiTiliiies r'l ran 
pxtrjiriwf .•*'/, -...ii:'* '.■■.rri'V.er'.e. Tr«i km^O.-.m n: Dahcmey, lyin^ immediaieiy 
hnrk '»f LMi'^s, iTi.iy ''xr^ert an early visn, mivms i:.^ wo famoua chief cakea to 
m^iiflinn: hi« vnyit. Trie peaceable possession of this place haa been haatened 
f|Mj}»f)psH wi.'h an eye to tne fir,rtx,n culture, for which tha: region ia well sidapced. 

'\'hf " P'/i.-s^eli'^.Hi Ailiar,^>^," composed :-;fdeie?^tea from varioua Protestant 

(lft]r,}tt\i,-iriftr.A i^. ii ITf-rent p*ir*j« of Er:rope. whi'ih met at Geneva in the earfy 

jinrt of Aft- iv.or.'h, Tiranimr.usly adopted the fo! lowing declaration of aenciment 

relji'ivo t,o :he present civil war in this cour.try: 

'''j'he ^'onference of Chriiirianit of ai- countries, aaaembled at Geneva, teacifiea 
fo jfs hre'hren of the C'r.ifed .Scares the iiveiy sympathy which it feela for them 
in fhe ferriMft crisis wliicli df-soiates fneir country. The members of thia aa- 
Kern Illy f|-sire to pray ferver. tly ha; rnese deplorable eveiita may be turned to 
fhe jwlvanr.prnent. of ir.e in.'eresrd of Humar.ity, of Liberty, and of the Kingdom 
of fjod. Convincj^d thit 'he exis'er.ce of Slavery ia the cause of the war, the 
Conforence prriy.q t.o the Lord to ifjciine the hearts of his children in America 
to hrin:; anoun, oy wise and ChrLSiian meafaurea, the suppression of thia inatitu- 
fion, wiji'*.h is a.? '^on'rary to !he spiri: of the Goape) as it is to the peace, pro- 
gress and prosperi'y of rhar ifreat nation. And, since our brethren of the United 
Htate:^ have ser nnir* :h*^ 26'.h ii sc, as a day of solemn humiliation and prayer, 
tlie Conference invites Chri.s'iisns of d liferent countries to unite on that day 
before fhe Thror* of Gra-^e, to pray with their brethren in regard to their 
Tiresent rrial, renienj^erini: 'li^t if one member suffer all the others suffer with 
jt." 



li^f, <!. II. Sjnirtjtoii (>v M. huChtiJIn and the Gorilla* 

Mr. SpuRoeoN lately delivered a If cture in London, (Mr. Layard in the chair,) 
in which he expresses full confidence in Mr. DuChaillu's book: 

<* £le would only say of the book, that if it were not true, it was the moat 
wonderful fiction that had ever been written — far more wonderful than Robinaon 
Crui^oe, and would have taken ten DeFoen to write it. The thirty-two gorillaa 
und the numerous birds, hitherto unknown, which he had shot and brought 
home, were facts, and could not be denied. He could not have purchaaed them, 
and if he could they must have existed, and still have proved his case. (Cheers.) 
With ref^ard to the g:orilla, there had been rumors from the earliest ages of the 
existence of such an animal, and skins und skulls of the animal had at varioua 
times been brought (o Europe und exhibited. He denied altogether the pre- 
sumed relttiionship of the gorilla to man. No doubt there was a wonderful 
likeness, and that likeness ou^ht to do us good by teaching us humility; but 
there were many and important structural differences; and, if there were not, 
the absence of the living soul created a gulf between the two that was impaaa- 
able." 

The chairman, in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, aaid that in judging 
of our American brethren it must never be forgotten that we had left the inati- 
tution of slavery to them as an inheritance. He also paid a tribute to Lord 
Palmerston, as having followed in the footsteps of Wilberforce and Clarkaon. 
He thought the cession to England of Lagos would contribute to the removal 
of the slave trade and slavery. 

M. DuChaillu, who occupied a place on the platform, having been called 
upon, seconded the motion in afewappropriate words, and expi eased hiathanka 
for the very warm and cordial reception he had received. 
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FllOM LIBERIA. 

We^have received a letter dated August 20th, at Careysburg, Li- 
beria, while advices have reached New York from that Ilepublic up 
to September 14th. Health had prevailed at Careysburg among the 
last emigrants. One Kentucky emigrant had died of chronic dysen- 
tery and a misuse of medicine. The Receptacle at Millsburg has 
been partially occupied by recaptured Africans by the " Nightingale." 
Many from the " Cora" have been apprenticed to different families. 
The Liberian Government intends building a Receptacle on the road 
to Careysburg. The September mail from Africa had ai-rived at 
Liverpool. 

A destructive fire at Bonny had destroyed half of the houses in 
the town. 

Palm oil was rather plentiful on the rivers and on the coast, but 
the prices continued very high. 

The West African Herald says very little was being done towards 
the production of cotton, in spite of some encouragement and earnest 
recommendations, and it docs not think much will bo done till capital 
comes forward. 

In Liberia vigorous efforts are being made to secure more honesty 
among the palm oil dealers. It has long been to the great discredit 
of Liberia, that the palm oil from her merchants was very impure; 
but the reaction from such gross frauds has begun, and we trust an 
effectual reform has been exacted from the native traders, and such 
Liberians as co-operated with them. 

STILL LATER. 

By the bark Edward, of New York, despatches have been received 
from Monrovia to the 27th of September. The arrival of the Teresa 
Bandall, on the 18th of that month, with abundant stores sent out by 
the Society, at the request of the Liberian Government, and especi- 
ally for the support of the Recaptured Africans, was a great relief, as 
provisions had become scarce. The Ocean Eagle had previously 
brought but a small amount of provisions, very inadequate to the 
demand. The civil war in the United States made a sad impression 
upon the people, as it had disturbed and depressed their commercial 
interests. Mr. Soys was in good health, but much affected by the 
state of things in this country. He had also been disappointed by 
the failure to receive expected letters. September 20th, he writes: 

" We are not without our full share, even here, of warlike prepa- 
ration and excitement. A Spanish armed steamer came into our 
port and fired twice into the Government Schooner Quail, out of re- 
venge for the capture of a slaver under their colors, taken by the 
Quail at Gallinas but captured by an English man-of-war and burnt. 
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" September 23d. I know not where to obtain any information of 
the last hours of Rev. Mr. Seymour. I will make an effort, however, 
for that purpose. You will regret to hear that another of Liberia's 
valuable sons and a faithful Agent of your Society, has also been 
taken away. Mr. Stryker died here, away from his family, a few 
days ago, and is universally lamented." 

The Kev. Wm. C. Burke, under date of Clay- Ashland, September 

23d, 1861, writes of the Recaptured Africans: 

"The number of recaptives that have been lately brought into this 
Republic by the American cruisers, are now scattered in almost every 
family. I have twelve in my family — men, women, and boys — and 1 
have the most lively hope and prospects in regard to most of them. 
They seem to be very fond of civilization. I cannot but regard the whole 
matter in relation to these natives being brought among us, as a wise 
and gracious act of Providence, designing them to be a blessing to us 
and we a blessing to them. Our churches and Sabbath schools are 
every Sabbath crowded with these people, and in a few years many 
of them will doubtless come to know and worship the true and living 
God. Many of those that were brought here a few years ago by the 
ship Pons, are now respectable citizens and members of the church. 
I could write much on this subject, but I must forbear for the 
present." 

Mr. John R. Freeman, who emigrated from Washington City, writes 

from Carpi/ahnry^ September 9th, that earnest efforts were making in 

that town to be represented in the approaching international Fair in 

London. He also alludes to an attempt of some of the Liberians to 

remove their capitol to the interior. 



VERMONT STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The forty-second anniversary of this Society was held last month 
at Montpelier — Hon. Samuel Kellogg presided. The Treasurer re- 
ported that more than one thousand dollars had been paid into the 
Treasury during the year. The annual Report was read by the Sec- 
retary, the Rev. J. K. Converse. The Rev. Dr. Pinney, of New 
York, held the undivided attention of the audience in an address of 
over an hour. The following named gentlemen were elected officers 
for the coming year: — President , Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D. J),; 
Vice l^-esi(hnts, Hon. Carlos Coolidge, Hon. Samuel Kellogg. Sec- 
retary^ Rev. J. K. Converse. Trvamrer^ George W. Scott, Esq. 
Auditor^ Hon. Joseph Howes. Manaijers, Henry Stevens, Esq., 
Norman Williams, Esq., Freeman Keyes, Esq., Rev. C. C Parker, 
Rev. W. H. Lord, Hon. John G. Smith, Hon. Zimri Howe, Hon. 
Wm. Nash, Hon Daniel Baldwin, L. H. Delano, Esq , Hon. Erastus 
Fairbanks, Rev. F. W. Shelton. 
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NOVEMBER EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 

The fine fast-sailing brig John H. Jones has just taken her de- 
parture from New York for Africa, with ample supplies for forty- 
two emigrants, and provisions and other stores to the value of nearly 
forty thousand dollars, sent to the Liberian Government for the 
support of Recaptured Africans. 

The M. C. Stevens has not yet returned from her charter in Europe. 

There has been a temporary excitement among our free people of 
color in favor of Haytian emigration, but the dangers of a change of 
climate to this Island have not been found less than to Africa, while 
the advantages of a home in the latter are much greater. This will 
sooner or later be discovered by those most interested. The New 
York Colonization Herald justly observes: 

" The extirpation of the cruel trans- Atlantic slave trade can only 
thus be effectually secured. The contribution to the world's wealth 
and peace, by setting at work the enormous idle population of that 
luxuriant region of the earth, and the untold benefits which will be 
conferred upon the millions there by the introduction of the language 
and institutions of republican America, should weigh much in the 
decision of the question. 

"In Africa, especially, we may feel assured the problem of their 
true exaltation can proceed without collision with the population of 
Europe or America; while in Central America, chiefly mountainous, 
and on the highway of the rushing tide of white population, it is very 
doubtful whether they will not be exposed to the same collisions and 
rivalries which here operate so disasterously against their aspira- 
tions." 



SPANISH ATTACK ON LIBERIA. 

The Hon. Gerard Ralston, Consul General in London for Liberia, 
has obtained the promise of Lord John Russell to aid in settling the 
difficulty between Spain and that Republic, arising from the slave 
trade The kindly feelings ever cherished towards Liberia by our 
own Government will doubtless incline her also to interpose her good 
offices in the case. 



The French Government has abandoned the policy of obtaining 
Africans from her shores to introduce them as apprentices into her 
West Indian Islands. From henceforth this slave trade in disguise 
is to cease, so far as it is the product of violence to the Africans. 
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RECEIPTS. 



[November, 1861.] 



RECEIPTS OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

From the 20^/i of September to the 20th of October^ 1861. 



MAINE. 

Freeport—Mra. 8. H. Ilobert, through 
t\ Clarke, Treasurer of Maine 
Colonization Society, .... 

Portland— Mrs. Elizabeth L. Greely, 



10 00 
20 00 



'JO 00 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CAes^er— Cong. Church and Society, 
remitted by J. C. A. Wingate, 
Treasurer N. H. Col. Society* 
July 8, 1861, 

VERMONT. 

By Rev. F. Butler— $6 1.50— 

J5rarf/brrf-J.A.Hardy, G. W. Prichard, 
each %5, Rev. 8. M. Keen, D.D., 
Hon. Arad Stebbins, Mrs. Betsy 
S. Ayer, Mrs. G. W. Prichard, 
H. Strickland, Geo. Prichard, $1 
each, B. C. Currier, .'SO centu, 

Ilardwick— Cong. Church and Society, 
by Rev. Joseph Torrey, jr., . . 

Montvelicr—Uon. E. P. Walton, ^, 
Rev.W. H. Lord.iJI, J. T. Thurs- 
ton, $1, Hon. Dan'l Baldwin, $5, 

Wcat/iersfieU—Chnrlea Jarvis, . . . 

West i/arf/ard— Dca. Abner Fuller, 

J'ermon^— A friend, 

From Vermont Col. Society, per Rev. 
J. K. Converse : liurlingtonr-From 
members of the UnitHrian Church 
and Society, to coiii^titute Rev. 
Jofihua Y Ming a life member of 
Am. ('ol. Society, 

From individuals in 1st Calvinistic 
Cong. Society, to constitute Mrs. 
Rebecca VV. FranciJ* a life mem- 
ber of Am. Col. Society, . . . 

From individuals in the Kpiscopal and 
the 3d Cong'l Church and Society, 



7 00 



16 50 


12 00 


12 00 

10 00 

1 00 

10 00 



30 00 

30 00 
13 00 



134 50 



CONNECTICUT. 

By Rev. John Orcutt— 

Wa' erhury- Anron Boned ict,$l0, Mrs. 
Sarah A. Scovill, $5, VV. Spencer, 
,*2, Kev. hr. Clark, $1, . . . . 

Plymouth llolloir -Mrs.SeihThoman, 
^, Dr. Wni. Woodrntr, G W. 
Gilbert, each ^, Mrs. Samuel 
Sanford, $1, 



18 00 



12 00 
30 00 



NEW JERSEY. 

By Rev. John Orcutt— (For the oer- 
sonal benefit of emigrants from 
New Jersey :) 

Burtinpton — Mrs. E. P. Gumey, j|20, 
Richard F Mott, Dr. J. W. Tay- 
lor, each $5, K. Jones, R.Thomas, 
Miss McTlvaine, each $1, Others, 
$1.75, Collection in Baptist Ch., 
Mt. Holly, $3.38, 

Princeton— Miss S. Stevens, . . . 



38 13 
5 00 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

By Rev. B. (). Plimpton— 

Girorrf— Philip Osbom, 

Espeyville—J. B. Harriott, $1, Sundry 
persons, $1.18, P. Simmons, ^ 
cts., A friend, 27 cts., L. Arnott, 

JVctruietr — Thomas Sturgeon, . . 
Wcsleyville— Dr. M. M. Moore, and 

Henry Wadsworth, each $1, . 
Moreheadoille—jAvaea R. Morebead, 
Harbor Creek — Geonte Morehead, 
North East— John Silliman, . . 



43 13 



5 00 



3 83 
5 00 

3 00 

10 00 

5 00 

500 



35 83 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
fVashington CUy— MiscellaneouB, . 935 90 

OHIO. 

7a22ntaiIge-Received through the Rev. 
Wm. Whittlesey, in part of the 
contribution of the Tallmadge Be- 
nevolent Association, from thit 
following :— David Preston, #5, 
Daniel Hine, $5, Rebecca Wbit- 

tlesey.ftl, II 00 

By Rev. B. O. Plimpton— 

CAorioti— Mr. Wilkins, I 00 

Hampden — Daniel Warner, .... 5 00 
Mentor— Mr. Nowland and Martin 

Sawyer, $1 each, S 00 

West Cleveland— Sundry penona,, . 9 40 
Mesopotamia— J. Norris, .... ID 00 
Gustavut—Mr. Lindsley, f 1, Collec 

tion, $5.50, 6 50 

Richmond — 1 00 

Wanne—J. T. Miner, 3 00 

Wiiliamsfieldr- 9 00 

Jlfcufison— Dca. Brooks, 5 00 



37 90 



NEW YORK. 

By Rev. O. B. Plimpton— 
Qttincy— Martin Cochran, Jeremiah 
Mann, C. O. Dougherty, and Al- 
bert Dickemon, each ^, Lorain 

Shattuck, 93, 33 00 

Perrysburg— Mr. Russell, 50 cents, 
John Simmons, $1, Dr. Avery, 
$3, Bissel B. Dowley, $5, Mary 
ctlH Rugg, $5, 14 50 

37 50 



FOR RBPOSITORY. 

NKW HAMPSHIRE.— P€«cr*©TO«— 

Reuben Washburn, to Sept. 1863, 9 00 

VERMONT.-£uWingtoi»-P. Doolitde, 9 00 

Total Repository, .... 4 00 
Donations, . • . . 306 86 
Miscellaneous, . . . 995 00 

Aggregate Amount, . . . ^^585 86 



Error corrected. — We find ourselves in error in stating General Jowst to have 
been the last ot the founders of the Am. Col. Society. The venerable Bishop 
LdeiDE, of Virginia, and Col. Thomas Carbery, of this city, survive him. 
Liing may iheyliv**! 
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TRIBUTE TO REV. DR. DANFORTH; 

BY REV. MASON NOBLE, D. D. 

Joshua Noble Danforth, who died Nov 14th, 1861, in New Caftle, Del- 
aware, will not soon be forgotion in the Ame»-ican Churches. He belonged to the 
class of Christian ministers who quietly and unostentatiously innpress (heir char- 
acters upon the generation in the midst of whom t'levlive, theirviriues beingmore 
frequently felt and enjoyed than seen and applauded. His light has gone out 
like the star of evening which silently sinks from our view beneath the horizon 
only to appear again in the same heavens, to shine on forever and ever. 

Dr. Danforth whs the eldest son of the Hon. Joshua Danforth, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. Mr. Danforth was a colonel in the Revolutionary army, and held the 
distinguished and responsible position of Aid to General W ashington. At the 
close of the war of Independence, he settled in Pittsfield, and was united in marri- 
age with a daughter or Hon. David Nohle, of Williamstown, a Judge of the 
Courtof Common Pleas of the State of Massachusetts. Colonel Danforth (as he 
was called by his fellow citizens to the day of his dea'h) was eminent both for his 
private and pub'ic virtues, and left to his children the inheritance of a character 
unsullied by a single at tin. 

The sul^ect of this sketch was trained from his earliest childhood under in- 
fluences of the most pure and elevating character. His mother and {rrnnd- 
mother were not unlike Eunice and Lois, whose unfeigned faith f 'rmed the 
character of young Timothy, and made him a fit companion for the great An- s- 
tle to the Gentiles it is indeed a fact well known in the immediate family 
circle of the deceased that his mother consecrated him from his birth to the 
work of the ministry, and though when his mother died the son, now sixteen 
years old, manifested no special m'erest in the subject of religion, yet the in- 
structions and example of that mother had not been lost. They were the liv- 
ing seed in the good ground, destined to spring up and bear much fruit to the 
glory of God. 

Soon after his mother's death he entered the Freshmen class in William's 
College. Here he maintained a high standing, being particularly distingruished 
for his love of the classics, and ^or brilliancy in composition. He was gradu- 
ated with the full honors of the best of his class, and at the public commence- 
ment excited the highest hopes of his friends and the friends f religion. 

In the last year of his college life he experienced that change in his religious 
views and feelings which determined his whole future course in this world. 
According to a written statement {)repared by himself many years since, " He 
was sitting alone in his room on the Sabbath, having iiidnJi^ed him<elt with 
absence from church for the purpose of devouring a lavoriie novel, when his 

23 
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mind was suddenly arrested by the Holy Spirit, and the whole current of his 
thoughts instantaneously diverted from their earthly channel toward the awful 
things of eternity. He thought he had received a sumnaons to the bar of Grod. 
He expected in a few moments to die ! He threw himself upon the bed, and 
with the fearful eainestness and energy of a dying man, pleaded in piteous ac- 
cents for mercy, for pardoning mercy. When the tumult of his feelings had in 
a measure subsided, his reflections, though less confused, were keen and pain- 
ful, not the less so from the fact that they were constrained in his own bosom. 
His distress was so great that he relinquished his studies in College and re- 
turned home. He prayed and wept night and day, in secret, still afraid of his 
impending doom, and afraid to disclose his feelings to any individual. He 
parsed his minister without daring to speak At length, by a mighty effort he 
called a pious sister aside, and with a burst of tears which mingled with her 
own at the recital, he told his convictions. She threw her arms around his neck 
and continued to weep for joy at such intelligence. It was not, however, till 
afler many struggles that *< he gave up his irreligious associates, his studies, hifl 
ambition, his convivial follies, and his hopes for this life." He says « that the 
means of his release and his relief was a letter, a plain humble letter, from a 
christian minister. This kind friend having learned from his sister the state of 
his mind, immediately sat down and wrote him a clear, plain and faithful letter, 
delineating the nature of genuine conviction, describing the path through which 
the sinner must return to God, and urging him without a moment's delay, to 
commit his soul to Jesus Christ. Be read it with eagerness, his heart palpita- 
ted, his eyes filled with tears ; he dropped the letter on the floor, sank on his 
knees, and poured out his soul in believing prayer to Grod. That moment," he 
says, *< a flash of glory from the cross struck athwart my soul, such as wkiU 
memory lasts 1 1 can never forget. It filled me with amazement at the mercy of God. 
It subdued and melted me into a delicious submission to the will of God, and tite 
merits of Jesus Christ. He seemed a precious, precious Savior, all my salvaiion 
and all my desire.** 

Such is his account of the memorable event ; and it was under the sacred in- 
fluence of such an experience that he remembered his early consecration by his 
sainted mother to the holy ministry of the Gospel; and in the course of that 
year made choice of the profession to which his life was devoted. 

He entered the Theolofi:ical Seminary at Princeton, and after pursuing his 
studies with diligence and ardor for three years, he began with great zeal and 
delight to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

About this time the Rev. Asahel Nettleton was in the full tide of his wonder- 
ful success among the churches of New England. Villages, townships, coun- 
ties and States seemed to be baptized with the special influences of the Holy 
Ghost, and many thousands of converts were hanging with rapture on the plain, 
fervid and spiritual teachings of that honored man of God. It was the good 
fortune of young Mr. Danforth to be associated intimately with him for some 
time, traveling from town to town, and mingling in scenes over which ang^ 
then rejoiced, and the memory of which is still so dear to the Church on earth. 
It was in the midst of these revivals that the preaching and character of Mr. 
Danforth received those peculiar characteristics which rendered the first ten 
years of his ministry so abundant in direct labors for the conversion of men 
and so replete with success. He subsequently labored in the congregation of 
the Rev. James Patterson, of Philadelphia, and contracted an intimacy with 
that holy and zealous man which terminated only with his death. 

The first pastoral charge of Mr. Danforth was in New Castle, Delaware. 
His ministry here, though most acceptable and useful, was soon terminated by 
an earnest call to a field considered much more extensive and important id the 
Capital of the Nation. A small company of earnest Christians, members of the 
2d Presbyterian Church, devoted to revivals of religion and full believers in the 
declaration of our Lord, that ** the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and 
that the violent take it by force," determined to organize a new church in the 
centre of the city. The leading spirit of the enterprise was the late David M. 
Wilson. The whole number of professors of religion thus associated was only 
twenty -three; and, though their means were exceedingly limited, they were 
rich in faith in God and in the promises. They had become deeply interested 
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in the preaching and character of Mr. Danforth, and invited him, with great 
unanimity and earnestness, to become their pastor. In accepting their invita- 
tion, he identified him self with an enterprise which many regarded as hope- 
less, and which none but those engaged in it felt to be of the very highest im- 
portance to the Kingdom of God. Assembling his little band in a small room 
on 9th street, Mr. Danforth commenced his labors as a pastor and preacher. 
The spirit of God was poured out most copiously upon them from the very 
beginning, and m the course of a few months over fifty converts from the 
world were added to the little company, and a very neat and commodious 
church edifice was erected and dedicated to God. As one of the devoted women 
connected with the church said to the writer, many years ago, " They had 
only to ask the Lord for what they wanted, and He immediately gave it to 
them !" In relation to the character of the conversions that took place during 
that memorable season, the best proof is found in the fact that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the converts became pillars in Zion. They in fact constituted that 
nucleus around which has been gathered one of the largest and most useful 
churches in Washington. Other revivals followed this, from year to year, so 
that when Mr. Danforth left them, at the end of about three years, the church, 
though the fourth in age was the second in the number of its communicants. 

The occasion of Mr Danforth *s askmg a dismission from his pastoral charge, 
was an invitation from the American Colonization Society to act as their agent 
in the more northern States. It was thought by the managers of that Society 
that Mr. Danforth 's power as a public speaker might be turned to good account 
in explaining the principles of African Colonization, and in resisting the oppo- 
sition to the Society which then began to manifest itself in a certain class of men 
of extreme views on great nationaF questions. He accepted the position, and 
entered upon she discharge of its duties with much earnestness. In one of the 
northern cities he met the leaders of the opposition m a public debate, which 
continued for several nights in succession, and in the presence of a crowded and 
excited congregation. At the close of the debate he had the happiness to 
find his views sustained by a large majority of the assembly rising to their 
feet, and by a loud vote proclaiming him the victor, and his cause the cause of 
truth and public order. 

But in the midst of his successes, his soul longed for the more direct work 
of preaching the gospel to sinners. When, therefore, he was invited to be- 
come the pastor of a large congregational church in Lee, Mass., made vacant 
by the decease of that venerable servant of God, the Rev. Alvah Hyde, D.D., 
he could not resist the appeal. His connection with the Colonization Society 
was dissolved, and we find him again employed in the more congenial labor 
of a pastoral charge. 

Those were the days of " protracted meetings,'* of «< anxious seats," and of 
"new measures " for advancing the interests of the kingdom of God. While 
Mr. Danforth was a moderate man in his views, and naturally inclined to conser- 
vatism, yet his sympathies were strongly enlisted in favor of those who were 
evidently earnest and sincere, and apparently most successful in enlarging the 
boundaries of Zion. He found the churches of Berkshire, and the congrega- 
tion of Lee, somewhat divided in sentiment on the subject of these ** new 
measures." His venerable predecessor had been quite decided in his opposi- 
tion to them, and it was thought by some that his last days were embittered, if 
not shortened, by his fear of the fruits they would ultimately bear in the garden 
of God. In such circumstances did the new pastor enter upon his work, the 
people generally welcoming: him most cordially, and ready to co-operate with 
his chosen plans. He had no new Gospel to preach, but went forward pro- 
claiming the same truths which he had found so eflicacious when associated 
with Mr. Nettleton in former years. And if he adopted some of the new 
modes of guiding souls m the way to Christ, he thought that the highest spiritual 
wisdom demanded such a change. The eflfect of his preaching and his measures 
was very decided. A revival of religion of wonderous power soon followed. 
The writer cannot speak certainly as to numbers, but thinks that over one hun- 
dred were added to the list of communicants during its progress. The opposition 
to his measures died away as the work moved on in irresistible majesty, and all 
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rejoiced together in the demonstration of the presence and power of the Holy 

Ghost. 

After some years of successful labor, Mr. Danforth felt it to be his duty to 
seek a dismission from his penole in Lee, and we next find him in Alexandria, 
D. C, as (>astor of the Second Church. This was a very imp'^rant position, 
and continued to be his home for the larger portion of his remaining ministerial 
life. This church had enjoyed 'he faithful and earnest ministrations of (he veil 
known and much beloved Rev. Wm. C. Walton. Previous to Mr Danforh's 
settlement among them, and in the years that bad intervened since Mr. Walton's 
removal, the church had been under several pastors, whose brief pastorates 
and dififerent modes of doing good had not added much to the strength and 
vigor of the membership. The city itself had suffered a paralysis in its busi- 
ness, and was not characterized by that enterprize and energy which are so im- 
portant to spiritual as well as temporal prosperity. This state of things, bow- 
ever, seemed at first only to rouse the spirit of Mr. Danforth He had already 
written the memoir of their former honored and beloved pastor, Walt'tn, and 
was, on this account, most favorably known to the members of the cburch; and 
he felt a holy ambition to follow him as he followed Christ. 

Among the many important matters which engaged his early attention in AI^^x- 
andria was the erection of a new church eiiifice. The old one was unwisely 
located, unattractive in appearance, and quite incon* enient in its arrangements. 
His people enlisted in this enterprize with deep interest, and still it was neces- 
sary that they should recei%e aid from their sister churches. To accomplish 
the object the pastor engaged personally in the work of obtaining subscriptions 
and soliciting donations, and after much persistent and self denying toil, he had 
the pleasure of seeing* a beautiful church built in the very centre of the town. 
It still stands, an ornament to the city, and at the beginning of the present war 
was filled with a large and pmsperous congregation. May it long remain, a 
monument to the faith and fidelity of him whose hopes and labors were so in- 
strumental in securing its ereetion. 

The labors of a pastor in a stable and well-regulated church, though not 
attracting the gaze of the world, are fraught with results of the most i'lipurtant 
character to society, as well as to the souls of men. During the fifteen years of 
Mr. Danforth 's ministry in Alexaiidria, there were seasons of deep spiritual 
interest, when scores of souls were gathered into the church. He identified 
himself with all the great interests of the town, and was first m every good 
work. His efforts in the cause of temperance will never be foi^otten. He 
thought much, and planned successfully in relation to the education of the young. 
His church and his family, and his own pure and spotless ci aracter, were a 
centre and source of all good influence^*, and it is not too touch to say that his 
excellencies are embalmed in the memories of both the rich and poor of (he city. 

At the same time it must be admitted that durmg the latter part of his minis- 
try in Alexandria neither his preaching nor his personal efforts for the salvation 
of men, were characterized by the success which attended his early lat»ors. 
Some would attribute it to his advancing years, and the distraction ii.cident to 
family cares. But the pnncipal reason, in my judgment, was the demand made 
upon his pen by the religious and secular periodicals of the day. He was a 
ready and graceful writer. He had a happy faculty of seizing passing incidents 
and presenting them to the public in a very attractive form. The communica* 
tions over the signature of" J. N. D.," were most eagerly read by thousands, 
and the knowledge of the fact was a strong temptation to the writer. He may 
have lost sight of the '* little flock" committed to his charge when he looked 
out on the tens of thousands of the great public who were waiting for his words 
of wisdom. He may have erred as others have dore in supposing that any 
other work or object can be Jint in the mind without fatal injury to the pulpit 
and the flock of the Christian p£istor. 

When he finally determined to give up his pastoral charge in Ahxandria, 
he accepted of an agency in behalf of the American Colonization Society. He 
had ever been a fast friend of this great enierpriite, and during his pastoral lite 
had diligently promoted its interests. E^le regarded it as a div nely app«Mnted 
instrument for benefiting substantiilly the colored race in thiscouniry* and asa 
great Missionary Institution tor Africa itself. Though his comparativeiy feeble 
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health prevented his enffaging: in protracted labors in this cause during^ the last 
two or three years, vet he retained his c<»nnection with the S 'ciety till a F^ort 
time previous to hia death. The B"ard <tf Directors will miss his intelligent 
face and wise suggestions in their annual deliberations, and all the friends of 
the Society will teel that they have lost an efficient and unfaltering advocate of 
their c .use. 

Though he was not confined to his bed or to a sick room more than a few 
days previous to his decease, yet the event had been anticipated by many for a 
year pas*. Indeed, previous to laying down his pastoral charge, he had suffered 
from an affection of the head, which seriously alarmed his friends, and for 
several years past it has been evident that his intellect had lost its elasticity, 
and his judgment had become somewhat obscured. Domestic afHictions, 
especially the death of a daughter in the loveliness of blooming womanhood, 
weighed heavily on his spirit. In the late ecclesiastical strifes and divisions, 
he had become in some measure separated from his old friends, and his soul 
** wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way." And yet in the limited sphere 
of his own family he was seen to be fast ripening for a better world. 

He was, though suffering from disease, uncomplaining, cheerful, affectionate, 
and happy, answering: words of inquiry in relation to his health, with a most 
kind and pleasant manner: ** I think 1 am better," or " God is dealing rery 
gently with me.-" He continued to conduct family worship till within three or 
four days of his death, when he ff»und himself too ill to rise from his bed. 
When told thai the physician thought his condition very critical, and asked if 
it was well with him, he replied, "how should it be otherwise than peaceful 
and happy, since Jesus has died for me.^ All is well. I have nothing to regret 
in the way of God's dealing with me. Just right, jttst righti all right.** In 
a few moments after this em(>hatic testimony, he lost the power of speech, 
though his consciousness remained unimpaired till almost the last minute. As 
death approached, he was asked by Mrs. Danforth, if Jesus was lighting up 
the dark valley, to signify it by the pressur*» of his hand, which he did. And 
when she turned aside to get something for the Doctor, he again reached forth 
his hand, and repeated the pressure several times, as if he wished to tell her 
" it was all light." When told that he would soon be with Jesus, whom he 
had so long preached, and with the dear ones who had gone before, he raised 
his head upward several limes, with a sweet smile, as if enjoying the anticipa- 
tion of that glorious reunion. He, then, while his friends were commending 
his departing spirit to God, ceased to breathe without a struggle, and slept in 
Jesus 

In reviewing thus briefly a life extending over more than half a century, it 
is, of course, impossible, to do more than merely glance here and there at 
points of interest. The character of the man, the Christian and the minister, is 
but imperfectly exhibited, and the impression cann »t be otherwise than unsat- 
isfactory to those who knew him well. Did time and circumstances permit, it 
would be pleasant to dwell upon those intellectual and moral traits which were 
developed in his life. 

He was scholarly in his tastes and habits, retaining his love for the Latin 
and Greek classics to the end of life. 

He was familiar with the old Enslish authors, and drank deeply and con- 
stantly at the living springs of the best poets. 

He was evangelical and large-hearted in his theology, rather than metaphysi- 
cal and sectarian, welcoming all Christians to his fellowship, and seeking for 
reas(»ns why they should be united, instead of magnifying the differences which 
might exist. 

He was eminently a man of prayer, and at the family altar, and on funeral 
occasions, and in the ministrations of the pulpit, his prayers were more appro- 
priate in language, more perfectly adapted to the occasion, and more truly 
eloquent than the writer has heard from any other man. 

He loved ** revivals of religion," and it was in the midst of such scenes that 
his mtellect seemed illumined with supernatural light, and his sermons were 
clothed in a splendor of el iquence, which astonished those who had heard him 
only on ordinary occasions. Much of his time waa spent in scenes of intense 
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spiritual interegt; and it is a fact well attested, that one thousand persons were 
brought to the knowledge of Christ through his instrumentality, in the tist tea 
years of his ministry. 

He was bold and uncompromising in the assertion of his opinions, and espe- 
ctally in his rebuke of sin. His opinions were indeed rdigions convictions, not 
li^t and trivial sentiments. He regarded all matters, not Christian doctrine 
alone but the customs of society and the habits of men, from one stand point — 
the Cross of Christ. He considered their bearing on the eternal destinies of the 
soul. Hence the stem severity with which he spoke, both publicly and pri- 
Tately, of practices which are common among men. He had no soft words for 
the intemper:ite, and his indignation against the vendor of intoxicating diinka 
was severe and terrible. Profane men, though occupying the high places of 
power in our National Legislature, felt his stem reproof in public and cowered 
before it, acknowledging their fault. He felt that the National Capitol and the 
other magnificent public buildings where the business of the country is trans- 
acted, as well as our own beautiful private homes and churches, were polluted and 
dishonored by tobac^o-chewe^8 and smokers; and words were not strong enough 
to express the disgust occasioned by such a habit. Had he mingled more gentle- 
ness and courtesy of manner with his severe fidelity, he would doubtless have 
made fewer enemies and accomplished more completely his worthy purpose. But 
those who knew him best will honor the motive that prompted him, and ac- 
knowledge that it is f^ easier to censure the rough, blunt way in which he 
struck at sin than it is to imitate his fidelity and boldness m merited reproof. 

As a writer, he possessed rare accomplishments. Though his style was some- 
times turgid and heavy, and words seemed chosen by him for the harmony of 
Uieir sound, more than for the vividness and strength of their thoughts, yet 
there was generally a purity and fullness and classic beauty in his senteoceB. 
which place his compositions above the ordinary standard. Doubtless Tolumes 
might be selected from his pulpit performances, which would be more worthy 
of preservation than some which are much admired among the people. He 
wrote with ^eat facility, and has left several volumes as a legacy to the Church. 
The memoirs of Walton and of David M. Wilson, " the £uthful Elder," are 
well known in the churches of Washington. Most of his published writingB, 
however, were called forth by passing incidents, and though replete with in- 
terest for the moment, must from tbeir nature i>e evanescent and soon forgotteo. 
But that whicii he most prized — * ' the m'ork of faith and labor of love and 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ," which for so many years charac- 
terized his efiforts as a minister of Christ— -<hall not be lost or forgotten. His 
highest honor is that he stands in the glorious company of holy and praying 
men, of whom ii shall be said at last: " They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to nghieousitefis, as the 
stars forever and ever. " 

" Scmnt ofGod, weQ done ! 
Best from thj loved eMploy ; 
Tbe battle fought, the victovj woa. 
Enter tbj Master^ joj. 

" Soldier of Christ, weQ done! 
Piaue be thv new employ. 
And while eicmil a^es raa 
Rest i> diy Saviour^ J07>" 
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[From the Royal Geographical Journal.] 

ACCOUNT OF QHADAMIS. 

^ BY C. H. DICKSON, esq., P. R. G. S., 

H. B. M. Consul at Sukum Kale. 



Read, June 27, 1859. 

The district of Ghadamis is situated on the northern boundary of 
ihe Desert of Sahara, and forms the south-western frontier of the 
pashalic of Tripoli. It comprises three oasis, namely, Ghadamis 
Proper, Derge, and Seenawan. Derge, which is distant some 50 
miles from Ghadamis, consists of the villages of Derge Proper, 
TuguUa, Matris, and Tfilfelt. Seenawan consists of the villages of 
Seenawan Proper and Shawan, distant about 80 miles from Ghada- 
mis. The oasis of Ghadamis, Derge, and Seenawan have an aver- 
age circumference of 6", 10, and 4 miles respectively. Ghadamis 
and Seenawan are almost equidistant from Derge, the whole district 
forming an isosceles triangle, the area of which may be estimated at 
1200 square miles. Beyond these cultivated spots the surface is 
purely desert, the geological structure consisting principally of hori-p 
zontal strata of sandstone and limestone, intersected by small dry valleys; 
also of ridges and sand-hills. There is no bas^-lt, nor any plutonic forma- 
tion. The black stones with which the Sahara is strewn are flinty 
and sandstone blackened by the influence of the atmosphere, owing to 
the presence of a little iron. 

Besides being known as the Cydamus of the ancient Komans, 
Ghadamis, according to the most authentic accounts in possession of 
the natives, existed in the seventh century, when the first mosque? 
was erected. In this mosque are deposited the remains of Sidi 
Okba-el-Beddri, successor to the celebrated warrior of that name, 
and with whose invasion of Northern Africa this epoch corresponds. 
It is not improbable, however, that Ghadamis may have existed in 
the time of the Carthagenians, and that it became a Libyo-Phcenician 
colony. In support of this hypothesis I may advert to the Berber 
origin of the natives and their language, the subjection of the oasis 
to the Government of Tunis at a remote period, while the extensive 
land trade of the Phoenicians must have rendered the acquisition of 
Ghadamis by them indispensable. Ghadamis has, nevertheless, as 
well as more celebrated cities, the tales of its origin ; yet, whatever, 
this maybe, there can be no doubt that its existence is owing to a large 
spring which serves to irrigate the whole oasis. According to popular 
tradition the discovery of this spring, and consequently the origin of 
Ghadamis, is ascribed to a mare. It is said that a party of Arabs 
while wandering about the Sahara once missed a bowl out of which, 
they had been eating. One of the party having been despatched in 
quest of it, retraced bis stops to the spot where he had dined the pre- 
vious day, and on which Ghadamis now stands (then a mere parched 
waste). The Arab had no sooner arrived and found the missing 
bowl, than his thirsty charger, a m^e^ impelled by instinct, begai\ 
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scratching strenuously the ground with its hoofs, and behold a lim- 
pid stream gushed out ! Ihe successful bowl-seeker, and still more 
fortunate discoverer of the precious element, on his return to his 
companions, being interrogated as to the spot where he diseoT^'ered 
the bowl and water, replied, " Ghada amu'^ literally, *' Dinner yes- 
terday/' Hence the name of the place. On the other hand, the 
natives presume that after the discovery of the spring by the mare, 
the I'oundations of a wall forming a basin were found a few feet be- 
low the surface; consequently the spring must have existed at a more 
remote period, and may have been choked up with sand. The water 
in cjuet«tion is hot, having a temperature of ^9^ Fahr. It is used for 
all domestic purposes, and allowed to cool for twenty-four hours in 
jars and goat skins prepared for the purpose, previous to be drunk. 
It has a flat taste, and produces a laxative effect on strangers. Al- 
though perfectly transparent, the water must be very impure, and on 
being analysed deposited a considerable sediment, probably of carbo- 
nate of lime and organic remains. Treated with the following re- 
agents it gave, 

With caustic ammonia, a considerable white precipitate : 
With oxalic acid, a considerable white precipitate : 
With nitrate of baryta, a considerable white precipitate : 
With phosphate of soda and ammonia, also a considerable white 
precipitate : 

With nitrate of silver, a less considerable white precipitate. 

The water, therefore, contains probably the sulphates of lime, 
magnesia, and alum, and the muriate of soda. 

The aggregate amount of the population of the whole district of 
Ohadamis is computed at 6500, of which number Ghadamis Proper 
contains 4000, Derge 2000, and Seenawan 500, all Mohammedans. 
The natives are divided into four classes: — the Harar, or freemen, 
the Homran, the Attara, and the Slaves. The Harar claim their 
descent from the original male landed proprietors of the country, 
who were of pure blood. The Homran trace their origin to Arab 
settlers (male), who, although of free blood, married at the time 
slaves being the property of natives; hence their designation, which 
means coloreAl. The Attara are the offspring of manumitted male 
slaves. One of the peculiarities of this last caste, according to the 
ancient custooas of the country, is that it is incapacitated from giving 
testimony in a court of law. The classes bear the following propor- 
tions taken upon 20 : — Harar, 12; Attara, 5; Slaves, 2; Homranee,!. 
The proportion of females to that of males is 3 to 1. 

The district of Ghadamis is governed by a Moudir Bey placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Governor of the Jebel mountains. The 
Moudir is assisted in his administration by a Kadi, or judge, and his 
Mufti, a Sheikh, or Deputy-Governor, and a Municipal Council. 

Ghadamis contains six mosques and seven schools, at which latter 
the children of the poor ai;d wealthy are taught indiscriminately; 
the former being exempt froiu payment. Education is at a very low 
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ebb, the sum total of learning being the Koran, which the children 
are taught by rote, and a little Arabic writing. The natives in gen- 
eral are good linguists, being conversant with the Arabic, Haussa, 
and Tuaric languages, in addition to their own dialect, which is the 
Berber. Some also speak the Timbuctoo and Bornou languages. 
The women also boast of a superior education to that of their sex in 
general, being able to read and write a little, in addition to other 
domestic avocations. The natives reckon themselves Marabouts, or 
saints; yet, in former times, they were divided into two factions — 
the Beni-Wazect and Beni-Ouleed — and continually retaliated upon 
each other their feuds. Even at this day each party occupies a sep- 
arate quarter, and has little intercourse with the other. Such is the 
reverence for the Prophet and the excellence of his name at Ghada- 
mis, that three-fourths of the natives are called Mohammed; and I 
know six brothers who are called after that name, being designated 
as the senior, junior, second, third, &c., Mohammed. 

The population of Ghadamis Proper is essentially commercial; 
those of Derge and Seenawan are devoted to agriculture. Owing to 
the constant drought, the oasis of Ghadamis is entirely dependent 
upon the Jebel mountains, Derge, and Seenawan for its supplies. 
The gardens grow dates (of a superior quality), barley, wheat, and 
millet, besides melons, onions, &c., but the quantity produced is in- 
adequate to the requirements of the population. The different kinds 
of seed are sown in the following rotation — wheat and barley in Oc- 
tober, and are reaped in April; next follow millet and lucerne, and 
vegetables, which last till autumn. The soil seldom remains fallow, 
but is manured regularly in October. The manure is procured from 
the city sewers. The corn of the Sahara is superior to that raised 
on the coast, being more farinaceous. The average yield of a date- 
tree at Ghadamis is one camel-load (4 cwts.). The water with which 
the gardens are irrigated is supplied from the central hot-spring by 
means of three ducts. The quantity is measured out on the princi- 
ple of an hour-glass — thus a small bucket, called a kadoos, is at- 
tached to a small aperture in the wall forming the basin of the 
s,)ring, through which the water drops into the bucket; and this 
takes 42 minutes in being filled. A man watches the bucket day 
and night, and marks each time it is filled, the water meanwhile 
flowing through the ducts into the gardens. The whole quantity of 
this water is valued at one quarter of a million of mahboobs (40,000Z.), 
and portions cf it are bought, sold, and inherited like any other 
property. There are, in addition to the hot-spring, a few wells of 
fresh water, but, being brackish, it is not used. 

The fall rain is very precarious, occurring but once every four 
years. Such, however, are the fertilising properties of the soil in 
the neighborhood of Ghadamis, that one copious shower in autumn 
is sufficient to ensure a crop of corn, which yields an average of 
twenty fold; while, on the other hand, a rich pasture is to be found. 
Truffles of an enormous size, some weighing 6 lbs., are also pro- 
duced, particularly when the autumn rain is accompanied with hail. 
The truffle is cut into shreds, dried in the sun, and thus preserved 
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for a twelvemonth. The juice of the fresh truffle is also deemed by 
the natives a sovereign remedy for ophthalmia. Snow has some- 
times, yet rarely, been seen in this part of the Sahara. In January, 
1821, a fall occurred, and proved fatal to a slave-caravan coming to 
Ghadamis from Ghat, the snow having lain a whole night on the 
ground, about half a foot deep. 

The climate of Ghadamis is dry and healthy, but oppressively hot 
in summer. There is no prevailing disease, nor have plague and 
cholera ever been known; a remarkable circumstance, that the 
plague, which is known to have ranged ten different times on the 
coast during the last two centuries, never extended to the interior 
beyond Sockna, Mizda, and the Jebel mountains. 

By a meteorological table kept during four successive years, be- 
ginning from 1850, the thermometer has an annual range of about 
74°, falling in January to 35°, and rising in July to 109° (Fahren- 
heit). The prevailing winds are the easterly and south-westerly; 
and during the equinoxes, especially the autumnal, the latter wind 
blows with uncommon violence, filling the atmosphere with almost 
impalpable particles of sand. 

The revenue of Ghadamis is estimated at 10,000 mahboobs (1700?.), 
and is derived from the following sources : — 

1°. The annual tribute, amounting to 6150 mahboobs, levied 
partly upon real property and partly upon the personal property of 
every merchant, according to a conjectural valuation. 

2°. The custom-dues, consisting of 9 per cent, import, and 4 per 
cent, export duty. 

3°. A toll of 10 paras {id,) on every camel-load of merchandise 
arising at Ghadamis. 

4°. A tax of 5 per cent, upon the proceeds of every camel sold in 
the place. 

The two last taxes are appropriated by the local Governor. 

There are a few native manufactures, but all of a very inferior 
kind. These are woollen blankets, bernousses, shoes, &c. 

The commerce of Ghadamis is carried on principally with Ghat, 
Kano, Timbuctoo, Tuat, and other parts of the interior of Africa, 
and with Tripoli. The exports from the interior consist of ivoiy, 
bees-wax, bullock-hides, goat-skins dyed red and yellow, ostrich- 
feathers, gold in lumps and dust, goroo-beans, gum-bekhoor used as 
incense, cotton shirts, &c. On the other hand, caravans convey 
from Tripoli to the interior cotton cloths and long cloths, Tangibs, 
all of British manufacture; red-dyed raw silk, beads, from Venice^ 
woollen cloths, red caps, from Tunis; paper, sugar, zinC, copper, 
sword-blades, mirrors, and small needles, from Germany; gum 
benzoin, cloves, otto of roses, &c. 

The burden of a camel is usually 3 J can tars (4 cwt.) The cur- 
rent medium of exchange of Ghadamis is the Tunisian piastre, equal 
to 6d, sterling. Gold is sold by the mithkal, equal to 69 grains 
(troy weight). About 12,000 mithkals are annually imported to 
Ghadamis, valued at 6000?. 
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The following is the average rate of carriage per load in Tunisian 
piastres, and the average duration of the march of caravans, exclu- 
sive of stoppages, from Ghadamis to 

Piastres. Days. 

The Jebel Mountains 14 7 

Tripoli 22 12 

Ghat 30 20 

Kano 250 110 

Tuat 63 22 

Timbuctoo 300 60 

Souf. 28 18 

The caravans from Souf carry dates and woollen blankets, both of 
a superior quality. 

In connexion with the commerce of Ghadamis, I must not omit 
mentioning the slave-trade, which was there actively carried on in 
former years. During my residence at Ghadamis the average num- 
ber imported during the year was 500, principally females. The 
average price of a male was 60 mahboobs (10^.); that of a female 
80 mahboobs (14Z.) Of the number exported to the Levant two- 
thirds generally perished from pulmonary affections, caused no doubt 
by the hardships of desert travelling, as well as by the change of 
climate. » 

I am happy to state, in conclusion, that a decree from his Imperial 
Majesty Sultan Abd-ul-Mejid abolishes forever this nefarious traffic. 
The new law was promulgated in the pashalic of Tripoli in 1856, 
and although it met with considerable opposition from the natives at 
first, it is now, I believe, faithfully observed. 



From the N, Y. Observer^ Oct 1861. 
EDUCATION IN AFEICA. 

Amid the agitations of the day, of many of which Africa is more 
or less remotely the occasion, it is gratifying to know that the Amer- 
ico- African Republic of Liberia is moving onward in a career of 
prosperity and enlarging the sphere of its influence. The extent of 
its influence is little known in this country. Hon. Mr. Johnson, mer- 
chant, of Monrovia, a colored man, and extensively acquainted with 
the natives, estimates the number obedient to the laws of Liberia at 
800,000, and the colonists at 14,000. President Benson estimates 
the number of recaptured slaves landed in Liberia, last year and 
part of the present, at about 4,800. Gerard Ralston, Esq., of Eng- 
land, says: "The Government of Liberia are sending many (recap- 
tives) to the missionary establishments, which abound in the repub- 
lic; and placing the others in industrial, fanning establishments, scat- 
tered over the country, under the charge of officers and teachers, 
■where these young people will be taught English, Christianity, and 
generally be brought up in such a manner as to insure the greatest 
devolopment of their physical and moral faculties." Bishop Payne, 
of Cape Palmas, says of the colonists: "When I consider their in- 
fluence already in suppressing the slave trade all along the Liberian 
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coast; in developing the lawful trade or Africa: in introducing 
Christian Government into a land of anarchy; and furnishing mate- 
rials for catechists, and teachers, and ministers, to evangelize the 
heathen — T have believed more and more that this colonization is of 
God, and will, therefore, prosper more and more." President Ben- 
son, in his last message, says that the exportable articles raised in 
Liberia last year were two hundred per cent, more than those of the 
preceding year, showing the progressive industry of that people. 

In view of the wants and claims of the cause, the New York Col- 
onization Society are making an effort to raise funds especially for 
educational purposes, and have recently issued the following circular: 

NEW YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The large number of natives now under the jurisdiction of Libe- 
ria and in the progress of civilization; the recaptured slaves landed 
in that republic during the past year, to the number of four thou- 
sand; the favorable testimony of missionaries and travelers respect- 
ing the health, soil, and productions of Africa; and the recent man- 
ifestation of favor toward the African colonization movement shown 
by the people of color in our State and elsewhere — are strong argu- 
ments in behalf of our benevolent work. Special aid is needed to 
promote education among the increasing thousands of Liberia. For 
this purpose our Education Fund, of $100,000, is in progress of be- 
ing raised. Of this Fund, about $85,000 are already contributed. 
Tn view of these things, we ask the continued and increased aid of 
our fellow-citizens. And we hope that our Assistant Secretary, 
Eev. H. Connelly, may have abundant success in his labors, and a 
kind reception among our friends. 

Francis Hall, Esq., Editor Commercial Advertiser , New York. 

A Merwin, Financial Agent American Bible Society, N. Y. 

Joseph P. Collins, President of the United States Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 

Eev. S. D. Denison, Secretary and General Agent of the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, New 
York. 

William Tracy, Esq., New York. 

L. B. Ward, Esq., New York. 

Hon. D. S. Gregory, ex-Congressman, Jersey City, N. J. 

Caleb Swan, Esq., Treasurer N. Y. State Col. Soc, New York. 

S. A. Schieffelin, Esq., New York. 

Kev. Thomas De Witt, D D., New York. 

W. B. Wedgewood, Esq. Prof of Law in the University of the 

City of New York. 

Isaac T. Smith, Secretary of Savings Bank, Seventh Street and 
Third ave., New York. 

October 20, 1861. 
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[From the Spirit of Missions, Nov. and Dec, 1861.] 

MISSIONARY EEPORT OF BISHOP PAYNE. 

Report from the African Mission to the Board of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, United States of America, assem- 
bled October, 1861. 

My last report, which I regret, arrived too late to be presented, informed 
you of my safe arrival at Cape P»lmas, July Isi, and of my previous visits to 
Cape Mount, Monrovia, Baasa Cove, and Sinoe, confirming at these several 
places forty'three persons. 

CAVALLA STATION. 

In the year which has passed since my arrival, this station has received, as 
was necessary, my chief aneniion. Left without clerical assistance, thoufjh 
ia feeble health, I have, through divine aid, preached or lectured, on an avernge, 
five times a week, beside giving instruction every day, except as occupied m 
public services, to about sixty boarding-scholars. 

These labors, together with the constant supervision which I have been 
enabled to extend to the station, have been t>lessed of God. iN early all the 
lapsed, in schools and the Christian village, have been restored to commu- 
nion, while seventeen have been confirmed, and thirteen added to the list of com- 
municants. 

It is not my privilege, however, to report the same success among native 
Christians scattered through heathen towns and villages. Most of the men 
among these have gradually given up their profession, or rather ceased to walk 
as Christians. 

It is important to observe that this apparently retrogade movement has 
always succeeded the first success of the Gospel. It was manifestly so in the 
Apostles' time; and the careful observer o.'' ihe history of modern missions will 
remark the name development in almost every field of labor. The reports of 
the Church Missionary Society and of the Btisle Missionary Society, of tate, 
give accounts not only of the falling away of individuals, but of Christian 
churches and villages. 

Nor is it difficult for the experienced missionary to assign the causes for this 
condition of th mgs . 

1st. There follows always, where the Gospel is preached, an inttllectual con- 
viction of its truth pervading the community. Former reports have narraieii 
truly how such a conviction has possessed the native communities about us. 
This, of course, causes a general movement toward Christianity. But without 
the regenerating and strengthening influences of th^ Holy Spirit, such intellectual 
conviction does not enable men to make the sacrijices required by the Gospel. 
Hence, when these sacrijices arejully me<, such apparent converts fall away. 

2d. In modern times, the missionary appears before the heathen as a superior 
being. In comparison with the poor prodigals whom he would reclaim, he has 
richeSf " bread enough, and to spare.'* This is well. It is God's substitute for 
miracles, convincing the heathen, beyond all question, that he is with those 
whom he so abundantly blesses in worldly things. But, with this advantage, 
as in all, comes the accompanying temptation — the evil. The disciple en- 
counters the difficulties of the Master. He ** came to seek and to save that 
which was lost." But, as *• Immanuel," ** God in the flesh," man's brother, 
he could but ** take our infirmities " of body, as well as soul, upon him. 
Accordingly he ** healed the sick, made the blind to see, fed the hung y, and in 
consequence, multitudi'S followed him, ** because they did eat of the loavtSf andw^re 
JilUd.** So the missionary, like Him who sends, is fain to go about d<»ing 
good to the bodies as well as the souls of men And because *' th« Gentiles " 
ever seek most earnestly, entirety, " what they shall eat, drink, and pui on," 
they at first follow the missionary, and often profess to receive his doctrine, 
hoping to receive somewhat to supply their bodily wants. He may declare as 
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plainly as the Great Teacher the itpiritual character of the kingdom he pro- 
claimfl, but with Him finds <* they do not receive his sayings;" or, if at last 
they are fully apprehended, ** may go back and walk no more with him." 

3d. Inconsistency on the part of appointed teachers and guides has brought 
the **woe" which comes upon the world because of offenses. 

4th. But, here, as everywhere, much is due to direct Satanic influences. 
<< When the strong man armed keepeth (alone) his palace, his goods are in 

Ceace " But when he is aroused to the apprehension that his palace is invaded 
y one likely, ay, certain to cast him out, he invariably rouses himself to the 
contest. Nothing could be more manifest than ha<« been the active agency of 
the evil one among the Greboes during the past year. Mysterious insinuations, 
and then accusations of mtchcraftf led to the arrest and torture of scores; these 
being for the most part the best portion of the community. A number were 
sacrificed, and after a protracted agitation, the devil, through the agency of 
professed (wedish) witches, wizards, and demon-men, as well as deified spirits, 
IS agam almost acknowledged as the ruler of this world. Timid Christians are 
frightened; irresolute and nominal believes hide themselves amid the deluded 
multitude. Still, in the confidence that ** the Son of God was manifested, that 
he might destroy the works of the devil," the missionaries have continued to 
hold forth the ** word of life," and, as this report will show, not in vain. 

The Cape Palmas Convocation met in August last, at Cavalla. Otherwise 
pleasant, it was saddened by the suspension from the ministry of our only 
remaining native deacon, on his own confession of gross immorality. 

Beside attending to the duties of Cavalla Station, I have made several visits 
to Grahway, Wotteth Kabla, and Hening Stations. I have been twice at 
Taboo and Bohlen, calling at Gitelabo and Tebo, on the way to and from the 
last named station. 

STATISTIC! OF CAVALLA STATION, INCLUDING 0UT-STATI0H8. 

Confirmations, 17. Baptisms: Infant, 7; Adult, 12. Boarding scholars, 68; 
Sunday school scholars, 156; Day scholars, 150. Commanicants: Foreign and 
Colonists, 10; Native, 97. Total, 107. 

GRAB WAT STATION. 

At the close of last year, through special contributions for this object, a 
catechist was again located here among a population of 2,500. This station, 
only three miles from Cavalla, and intermediate between this place and Cape 
Palmas, had been abandoned last year for want of a small sum to pay a teacher's 
salary. Though desirable to have here a small number of boarding scholars, 
we have been able to do nothing more than to erect a cheap native house for 
the teacher, and do something toward putting the grounds around it under cul- 
tivation. Let us hope and pray that it may never again become necessary to 
abandon this or any other so important station. 

RIVER CAVALLA AND WOTTEH. 

At the former place I have not been able to recommence a school, for want of 
means. With a population of 1,500, it is, however, well worthy the services 
of at least a faithful teacher. 

At Wottehf two young men, formerly scholars, are employed at very moderate 
salaries to teach night and day schools in the two villages composing the settle- 
ment. They are strengthened by visits from myself and Mr. Wilcox, candidate 
for orders. 

ROCKBOOKAH. 

This station is central, in the Babo tribe, extending eight miles coastwise, and 
eighteen miles interior. Mr. J. W. Dorsen, Liberian catechist, continues 
his services in the six Babo towns along the coast, it is hoped, with some good 
effect, though this appears to be the most unpromising part of our missionary 
field. 

TABOO STATION. 

This is in the midst of the Plabo tribe, twelve miles from the Rockbookah» 
and twenty from Cavalla. It is under the care of Mr. J. M Minor, catechist, 
a native of tlie tribe. His influence has been sorely hindered by reason of 
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by Mr. Q. T. Bedell, native catechiBt. Only tix boarders are suatalned here, 
but in the midst of a (lopuldtion of 3,500 heaibea, the teacher and catechiat End 
abundant employment. 

FisHTOWH. — This imponant station is agitin left without a head, by the death 
of the Liberian catechist, Mr. Henry Wilnanis, which occurred on Ascension- 
day. It is further aRlLcted by the defection of a native catechist, who has 
been connected with it from its origin. We tooli (o the Lord of the harvifsl 
to send forth Builable laljorera to thifl and other portions of Ml own harvtil- 
fitld. 

The following Btatialice are furnished by Rev. C. C. HolTman and his imme- 
diate predecessor, Rev. J. Rambo: 

HorFUAN Station .—Christian village, 10 houses; Heads of Families, 9, 
Relatives: Mothers, Aunts, and Sistera, 12; Wives of Christians, 9; Total, 31. 
Baptised Children of Christian Parents, 16. Communicants; Scholars, 9; 
others, S4; Total, 33. Boarding scholars, 16; Candidates for Ministry, 2; 1 
Church, sealing 400 people; 1 School-house; I Catechist. 

RocKTOKH, — Teacher, ]-, Catechist and Interpreter, 1; Gardner, 1; Boarding 
scholars, 6. Communicants: Foreign, 1; Colonist 1; Native, (2 suspended,) 
11: Total, 23. Native Christian Houses, 3; Church, 1; Mission House, 1. 

PiaBTOWM. — Communicants: Colonist, 1; Nativs, (1 suspended.) 6: Total, 7. 
Orphan Asylum: Missionary and Wife, Matron 1, Assistant Teacher, Scholars, 
Orphans, 33; of whom, communicants, 11. 

MoDNT Vaifgiiah — Teacher, 1; Assistant Teacher, 1; Boarding Scholars, 
14; Sunday-school Scholars, 50: Total, <i4. 1 Dwelling-house, Chapel School- 

8t. Mare's Chubch.— Communicants: Colonist, 85; Foreign, 3; Native, 
(includii.g Holfman Station and Spring Hill,) 4U: Total 12d. Sun day-school 
scholars, 65. Confirmation in St, Mark's, July 1st, 1M60, lo July lat, ISSl, 
40. Infant Baptisms : Colonist, 8; Native 6. Adult Baptisms : Colonist, 3; 
Native S. 



The mnall Episcopal congregation at this settlement has been deprived of 
ministerial services since llie death of Rev. H. Greene, which occurred at the 
close Iff last year. Lay-reading was maintained for a season, but has of late 
been diccontinueit. We are gratified to learn that the communicants strive to 
Jjeep alive the epiril of unison and piety by a weekly prayer-meeting; they also 
Jiwp up a Sunday sclioul. The number of '-.olonists. at Sinoe is emnll; but a 

ssionary. May some suitable person be raised up 

furnished in 



iver Buch- 

the Btrait- 

ry for Mr, Thompson to teach 

preach the Gospel among the heathen 

ihould be supplied with a teacher. 

' urch in the township of 
vodition of the United Slates has ren- 




bject, from the Slates, I must again 
aday-school Scholars, 57; Total, 124. 
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MOWROYIA. 

Rev. G. W. Gibson continues to minister to the congre?ation here. A fair 
proportion of the people attend the services of the Church. But in a place 
whose population is nearly stationary, and four Missionary Societies are rep- 
resented, larg:e accessions are not to be expected. Trinity Church, the fine 
stone building commenced several years ago by the zealous efforts of the Rector 
of St. George*s, New York, remains incomplete. The congregation worship in 
the frame building erected by Rev. E W. Stokes, who (though not connected 
with the mission) assists Mr. Gibson, as desired, in the services 

Miss G. M. Wilson continues to teach a day school for the Mission, 
having about fifty scholars. 

Statistics from last report are ns follows: 

Communicants, 43; Day Scholars, 50; Sunday-school Scholars, 62. 

CLAT ASHLAND. 

The church at this station is under the pastoral care of Rev. A. F. Russell, 
who also officiates occasionally at Caldwell and Miilsburgh, distant three and 
fifteen miles respectively, from his residence. The condition of this church has 
not been very satisfactory. 

Mrs. Caroline D'Conrey continues to teach a female day school, with an 
average attendance of thirty. 

Statistics are as follows : 

Communicants, 36; Day Scholars, 41; Sunday-school scholars, 25. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Baptisms, (returns imperfect:) Infant, 21; Adult, 25: Total, 46. Confirma- 
tions, 57. Communicants: Foreign and Colonist, 211; Native, 158. Total, 
369. Boarding Scholars: Colonist, 37; Native, 103: Total, 140. Day Scholars: 
Colonist, 133; Native, 250: Total, 383. Sunday-school Scholars: Colonist, 334; 
Xfative, 150; Total, 484. 

TEACHERS AND CATECHISTS. 

Foreign, 2; Colonist, 9; Native 17: Total, 28. Candidates for orders: For- 
eign, 1; Colonist, 4; Native 2: Total 7. Ministers: Foreign, (including Bishop,) 
3; Colonist, 3: Total 6. Rev. Mr. Rambo, (Foreign,) and Rev. A. Crummell, 
absent in the United States. 

CONCLUSION. 

In growing experience, the African Mission has increasing fellowship with 
the Church militant in all ages; of ** tribulation in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ." But herein we have the best proof that God is witn it. The 
** bush, burning but not consumed," manifests beyond all doubt the presence 
of the great ** 1 Am. " We enter thus more and more deeply into the life of the 
great Missionary, ** troubled on every side, yet not dismissed; perplexed, bmt 
not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed; 
always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also 
of Jesus may be manifest in our mortal body. For we which live are always 
delivered unto death for Jesus' sake, that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our mortal flesh." 

Therefore we would say with him, to the Church: ** We desire that you 
faint not at our tribulation, which is your glory.** Thank God that the 
** God of all grace," who sustains and strengthens us amidst all our afflictions, 
who honors us by making us instrumental in gathering continually the lambs 
and sheep into his fold, and enables us to preach the everlasting Gospel to 
thousands hitherto " lying in the region and shadow of death." Above all, by 
your increasingly earnest prayers and efforts, the more " because the days are 
evil,** put it in our power to *« be enlarged more abundantly to preach the 
Gospel in the regions beyond " the present bounds of light and salvation. 

Respectfully submitted, JOHN PAYNE, 

Missionary Bishop, P. E. Ch., U. S. A., 
at Cape Pahnas and parts adjacent. 
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ME. MADISON'S VIEWS ON AFEICAN COLONIZATION. 

Ih Robert J, Evans, {Author of the Pieces j^ublished under the 

name of Benjainm Rush.^ 

MoNTPELiER, June 15, 1819. 

Sir : I have received your letter of the 3d instant, requesting such hints as 
may have occurred to me on the subject of an eventual extinguishment of 
slavery in the United States. 

Not doubting the purity of your views, and relying on the discretion by 
which they will be regulated, 1 cannot refuse such a compliance as will, at 
least, manifest my respect for the object of your undertaking. 

A general emancipation of slaves ought to be — 1. Gradual. 2. Equitable 
and satisfactory to the individuals immediately concerned. 3. Consistent with 
the existing and durable prejudices of the nation. 

That it ought, like remedies for other deep-rooted and wide-spread evils, to 
be gradual, is so obvious, that there seems to be no difference of opinion on 
that point. 

To be equitable and^atisfactory, the consent of both the master and the 
slave should be obtainedr That of the master will require a provision in the 

f)lan for compenM^ng a loss of what he held as property, guarantied by the 
aws, and recogniSI by the Constitution. That of the slave requires that his 
condition in a state of freedom be preferable, in his own estimation, to his 
actual one in a state of bondage. 

To be consistent with existing, and probably unalterable prejudices in the 
United Slates, the freed blacks ought to be permanently removed beyond the 
region occupied by, or allotted to, a white population. The objections to a 
thorough incorporation of the two people are, with most of the whites, insuper- 
able; and are admitted by all of them to be very powerful. If the blacks, 
strongly marked as they are by physical and lasting peculiarities, be retained 
amid the whites, under the degrading privation of equal rights, political or 
social, they must be always dissatisfied with their condition, as a change only 
from one to another species of oppression; always secretly confederated against 
the ruling and privileged class; and always uncontrolled by some of the most 
cogent motives to moral and respectable conduct. The character of the free 
blacks, even where their legal condition is least affected by their color, seems 
to put these truths beyond question. It is material, also, that the removal of 
the blacks be to a distance precluding the jealousies and hostilities to be appre- 
hended from a neighboring people, stimulated by the contempt known to be 
entertained for their peculiar features; to say nothing of their vindictive recol- 
lections, or the predatory propensities which their state of society might foster. 
Nor is it fair in estimating the danger of collisions with the whites, to charge 
it wholly on the side of the blacks. There would be reciprocal antipathies 
doubling the danger. 

The Colonizing plan on foot has, as far as it extends, a due regard to these 
requisites; with the additional object of bestowing new blessings, civil and 
religious, on the quarter of the globe most in need of them. The Society pro- 
poses to transport to the African coast all free and freed blacks who may be 
willing to remove thither; to provide by fair means, and it is understood, with 
a prospect of success, a suitable territory for their reception; and to initiate - 
them into such an establishment as may gradually and indefinitely expand 
itself. 

The experiment, under this view of it, merits encouragement from all who^ 
regard slavery as an evil, who wish to see it diminished and abolished by' 
peaceable and just means, and who have themselves no better mode to propose. 
Those who have most doubted the success of the experiment must, at least, 
have wisheJ to find themselves in an error. 

But the views of the Society are limited to the case of blacks already free, or 
who may be gratuitously emancipated. To provide a commensurate remedy 
for the evil, the plan must be extended to the e:reat mass of blacks, and must 
embrace a fund suilicieiit to induce the mtusler, as well as the slave, to concur 
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in it. Without the concurrence of the master, the benefit will be very limited 
as it relates to the negroes, and essentially defective as it relates to the United 
States; and the concurrence of masters must, for the most part, be obtained by 
purchase. 

Can it be hoped that voluntary contributions, however adequate to an auspi- 
cious commencement, will supply the sums necessary to such an enlargement 
of the remedy ? May not another question be asked ? Would it be reasonable 
to throw so great a burden on the individuals distinguished by their philan- 
thropy and patriotism ? 

.. Tne object to be obtained, as an object of humanity, appeals alike to all; as 
a national object, it claims the interposition of the nation. It is the nation 
which is to reap the benefit. The nation, therefore, ought to bear the burden. 

Must, then, the enormous sums required to pay for, to transport, and to 
establish in a foreign land, all the slaves in the XJnited States, as their masters 
may be willing to part with them, be taxed on the good people of the United 
States, or be obtained by loans, swelling the public debt to a size pregnant with 
evils next in degree to those of slavery itself? 

Happily, it is not necessary to answer this question, by remarking, that if 
slavery, as a national evil, is to be abolished, and it be just that it be done ai the 
national expense, the amount of the expense is not a paramount consideration. 
It is the peculiar fortune, or rather a providential blessing of the United States 
to possess a resource commensurate to this great object, i^tf|^out taxes on the 
people, or even an increase of the public debt. 

I allude to the vacant territory, the extent of which is so vast, and the ven- 
dible value of which is so well ascertained. 

Supposing the number of slaves to be 1,500,000, and their price to average 
400 dollars, the cost of the whole would be 600 millions of dollars. These 
estimates are probably beyond the fact; and from the number of slaves should 
be deducted: 

1. Those whom their masters would not part with. 

2. Those who may be gratuitously set free by their masters. 

3. Those acquiring freedom under emancipating regulations of the State|. 

4. Those preferring slavery where they are to freedom in an African settle- 
ment. On the other hand, it is to be noted that the expense of removal and 
settlement is not included in the estimated sum; and that an increase of the 
slaves will be going on during the period required for the execution of the 
plan. 

On the whole, the aggregate sum needed may be stated at about six hundred 
millions of dollars. 

This will require 200 millions of acres, at three dollars per acre, or 300 
millions at two dollars per acre; a quantity which, though great in itself, is 
perhaps not a third part of the disposable territory belonging lo the United 
States. And to what object so good, so great, and so glorious, could that 
peculiar fund of wealth be appropriated ? Whilst the sale of territory would, 
on one hand, be planting one desert with a free and civilized people, it 
would, on the other, be giving freedom to another people, and filling with them 
another desert. And if in any instances wrong has been done by our fore- 
fathers to people of one color, by dispossessing them of their soil, what better 
atonement is now in our p>wer than that of making what is rightfully acquired 
a source of justice and of blessings to a people of another color? 

As the revolution to be produced in the condition of the negroes must be 
gradual, it will suffice if the sale of territory keep pace with its progress. 
For a time, at least, the proceeds would be in advance In this case, it might 
be best, after deducting the expense incident to the surveys and sales, to place 
the surplus in a situation where its increase might correspond with the natural 
increase of the unpurchased slaves. Should the proceeds at any time fall short 
of the calls for their application, anticipations might be made by temporary 
loans, to be discharged as the land should find a market. * 

But it is probable that for a considerable period the sales would exceed the 
calls. Masters would not be willing to strip their plantations and farms of their 
laborers too rapidly. The slaves Siemselves, connected as they generally are, 
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by tender ties with others under other masters, would be kept from the list of 
emigrants by the want of the multiplied consents to be obtained. It is probable, 
irideed, that for a long time a certain portion of the proceeds might safely con- 
tinue applicable to the discharge of the debts or to other purposes of the nation, 
or it might be most convenieMt, in the outset, to appropriate a certain proportion 
only of the income from sales to the object in view, leaving the residue other- 
wise applicable. 

Should any plan similar to that I have sketched be deemed eligible in itself, 
no particular difficulty is foreseen from that portion of the nation which, with a 
common interest in the vacant territory, has no interest in slave property. They 
are too just to wish that a partial sacrifice should be made for the general good, 
and too well aware that whatever may be the intrinsic character of that descrip- 
tion of property, it is one known to thi C(nstitution, and as such, could not be 
constitutionally taken away without just compensanon. That part of the nation 
hiis, indeed, shown a meritorious alacrity in promoting, by pecuniary contri- 
butions, the limited scheme for Colonizing the blacks, and freeing the nation 
from the unfortunate stain on it, which justifies the belief that any enlargement 
of the scheme, if founded on just principles, would find among them its earliest 
and warmest patrons. It ought to have great weight that the vacant lands in 
question have, for the most part, been deprived from grants of the States holding 
the slaves, to be redeemed and removed by the sale of them. , 
. It is evident, however, that in effectuating a general emancipation of slaves in 
the mode which has been hinted, difficulties of other sorts would be encountered. 
The provision for ascertaining the joint consent of the masters and slaves; for 
guarding against unreasonable valuations of the latter; and for the discrimina- 
tion of those not proper to be conveyed to a foreign residence, or who ought to 
remain a charge on masters in whose service they had been disabled or worn 
out, and for the annual transportation of such numbers, would require the 
mature deliberations of the national councils. The measure implies, also, the 
practicabiUty of procuring in Africa an enlargement of the district or districts 
for receiving the exiles sufficient for so great an augmentation of their numbers. 

Perhaps the legislative provision best adapted to the case would be an incor- 
poration of the Colonizing Society, or the establishment of a similar one, with 
proper powers, under the appointment and superintendence of the national 
Executive. 

In estimating the difficulties, however, incident to any plan of general eman- 
cipation, they ought to be brought into comparison ^th those inseparable from 
otner plans, and be yielded to or not accordmg to the result of the comparison. 

One difficulty presents itself which will probably attend every plan which is 
to go into effect under the legislative provisions of the National Government. 
But whatever may be the defect of existing powers of Congress, the Constitu- 
tion has pointed out the way in which it can be supplied. And it can hardly 
be doubted that the requisite powers might readily be procured for attaining the 
gieat object in question, in any mode whatever approved by the nation. 

If these thoughts can be of any aid in your search of a remedy for the great 
evil under which the nation labors, you are very welcome to them. 



PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Pursuant to a call of the Recording Secretary, the Board met in their annual 
meeting yesterday afternoon, at 5 o'clock. On motion of Samuel H. Perkins, 
Esq., William P Pettit, Esq , acted as Chdirman, and William Coppinger, 
the Treasurer of the Board, as Secretary. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read by the Secretary, approved and adopted. 

The President then appointed Messrs. S. H. Perkins and Dr. R. R. Reed 
tellers for the reception of the votes by ballot, when they reported the following 
officers as unanimously elected for the ensuing year : 

President. — John P. Crozer. 

Vice Presidents. — Gerard Ralston, Robert R. Reed, M. D.; Thomas Hodgkin, 
M. D.; George D. Wood, M. D.; Stephen Colwell, Alonzo Potter, D. D; 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

LIBERIAN INDEPENDENCE. 

Colonization. 

We quote the following remarks of President Lincoln, on the In- 
dependence of Liberia and Colonization. The Colonization Societies 
of New York and Pennsylvania have adopted earnest resolutions in 
behalf of both objects. 

" If any good reason exists why we should persevere longer in withholding 
our recognition of the Independence and Sovereignty of Hayti and Liberia, I 
am unable to discern it. Unwilling, however, to inaugurate a novel policy in 
regard to them, without the approbation of Congress, I submit for your con- 
sideration the expediency of an appropriation for maintaining a Charge d' 
Affaires near each of those new States. It does not admit of a doubt that im- 
portant commercial advantages might be secured by favorable treaties with 
them. 

« Under and by virtue of the act of Congress, entitled «An act to confis- 
cate property used for insurrectionary purposes," approved August 6, 1861, 
the legal claims of certain persons to the labor and service of certain other per- 
sons have become forfeited, and numbers of the latter thus liberated, are al- 
ready dependent on the United States, and must be provided for in some way. 
Besides this, it is not impossible that some of the States will pass similar en- ■ 
actments for their own benefit respectively, and by operation of which, per- 
sons of the same class will be thrown upon them for disposal. In such cases 
I recommend that Congress provide for accepting sucn persons from sueh 
States, according to some mode o( valuation in lieu pro tanlo of direct taxes, or 
upoA some other plan to be agreed upon with such States respectively, that 
such persons on such acceptances by the General Government be at once 
deemed free, and that, in any event steps be taken for colonizing both classes^ 
(or the one first mentioned, if the oiher shall not be brought into existence,) 
at some place or places in a climate congenial to them, it might be well to 
consider, too, whether the free colored peoole already in the United States^ 
could not, so far as individuals may desire, be included Wk such colonisuition. 

** To carry out the plan of colonization may involve the acquiring of ter- 
ritory, and also the appropriation of money beyond that to be expended in the 
territorial acquisition. Having practised the acquisition of territory for nearly 
sixty years, the question oi the constitutional power to do so is no longer on 
open one with us. The power was questioned at first by Mr. JsPFSRtow» 
who, however, in the purchase of Louisiana, vielded his scruples on the plea 
of great expediency. If it be said that the only legitimate object of acquiring 
territory is to furnish homes for white men, this measure enecu that object, 
for the emigration of color-d mtn leaves additional room for white men re- 
maining or coming here. Mr. Jepprrsom, however, placed the importance of 
procuring Louisiana more on political and commercial grounds, tbair on pro- 
viding room for population. On this whole proposition, including the appro- 
priation of money with the acquisition of territory, does not the expediency 
amount to absolute neces^tity, that, without which, the Grovernment itself call' 
not be perpetual*^ if the war continues r 

*< In considering the policy to be adopted for suppressing the insurrection » i 
have been anxious and careful that (he inevitable confliu for this purpose shall 
not degenerate into a violent and remorseless revolutionary struggle. I have^ 
therefore, in every case, thought it proper to keep tlie integrity of the Union 
prominent as the pnmary object of the contest on our part, leaving all ^uestioos^ 
which are not of vital milititry importance, to the more deliberate action of ths 
Legislature.'" 
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LATE FROM LIBERIA. 

We have received some very interesting letters from Ex-President 

J. J. Roberts, in one of which we have a particular and full account 

of the attack of the Spaniard upon the armed man-of-war Quail, in 

reference to which President Benson transmits a brief statement. 

It will be seen that the various circumstances of this unreasonable 

act of hostility are not given very minutely by the President in view 

of the prospect of a thorough future investigation. Since then the 

slave trader taken in the Grallinas by the Liberians was subsequently 

seized and destroyed by an English man-of-war, so that the cause of 
offence to Spain is surely not less against Great Britain than Liberia. 

But, in fact, the slave trade is prohibited by Spanish law, and for this, as 

well as for the well-known enactments by Liberia against this traffic, 

there is no good ground of complaint. Both England and the United 

States should stand by Liberia, in her vindication of her rights 

and of the rights of human nature. 

Government House, 

Monrovia, Sept. 9, 1861. 

Rev. and Dear Sir: — I have nothing of much interest to write 
since my last per U. S. Ship Mystic. Our eyes and ears are all 
turned towards the United States, to watch the latest news of the 
civil war there progressing. We feel much interest in the mat- 
ter. . . . But surely it does not require extraordinary 
mental acumen to perceive that the prospect is gloomy, if not hope- 
less, of establishing a permanent African nationality on the western 
hemisphere. I do not believe the cupidity and prejudice of the Cau- 
casian will allow it. Yet the government and people of Liberia 
wish Hayti every success in sustaining its nationality, and will not 
say an unkind word against that Republic. 

Surely our friends in the United States (Colonizationists,) will 
permit no abatement of their wonted interest for Liberia. I cannot 
doubt that they will be on the alert to influence the United States 
Government in favor of Liberia. I need -not mention that our claims 
are far superior to any Hayti can adduce, or any other colony or gov- 
ernment in the eastern or western hemisphere. 

I think and hope our friends will not meet with much difficulty 
now and in future, in bringing Liberia to the favorable notice of your 
Government. I will be happy to be advised of the first opening, or 
when your Board or Executive Committee think it a proper time for 
Liberia to make an effort for recognition by, and treaty with, the 
United States Government. I do not wish to act precipitately. 
Providence is now at work in the United States beyond the counter- 
action or frustration of human sagacity or power; and we should 
watch and embrace every opening which tends to a consummation of 
the object primarily had in view by your Society, and so earnestly 
desired by every philanthropist cognizant of your grp«* «^nd noble en- 
terprise. 
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We are daily awaiting, with some anxiety, the supplies that were 
to have been sent by the Financial Secretary, as advised by your two 
last letters to us. I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, yours, &c , 

STEPHEN A. BENSON. 
Eev. E. R. Gurley, 

Cor. Sec, A. C. Soc, Washington. 

P. S.— Sept. 16, 1861.— The U. S. S. San Jacinto, having ar- 
rived a few days ago, on her way home, I am afforded the opportuni- 
ty of communicating to you the information of what occurred in our 
harbor on the 11th inst., which you will find detailed sufficiently in 
the accompanying copies of documents. I wrote some of the pre- 
liminaries to you by the U. S. S. Mystic, which left here about a fort- 
night ago. 

I would write you in detail respecting the capture of that Spanisli 
slaver by the Quail, at Grallinas last May, but it is not prudent that I 
should give publicity to the particulars as yet. Suffice it to say, that 
we will die to a man before we will allow the slave trade to be forced 
upon us in our jurisdiction, by any superior power. I know not, as 
yet, if the conduct of that vessel was authorized, or will be sanctioned 
by the Spanish government. I cannot, as yet, believe it. We hftve 
held ourselves in readiness, ever since the capture was made, to have 
our conduct fairly investigated, if questioned by any foreign power : 
and in case it be clearly shown that we have committed a wrong, we have 
stood ready to give any reasonable redress. 

If that conduct was authorized, or will be sanctioned by the 
Spanish Government, and further violence is to be attempted 
upon us, I can only say that we are fully conscious of our inability 
to withstand Spain, or any other powerful nation. Yet, we cannot 
yield so sacred a matter of principle. After travelling 5000 miles in 
search of liberty, and suffering innumerable privations and difficul- 
ties, we had rather now die to a man, than pusillanimously submit 
to the slave-trade being forced upon us. We will resist it unto 
death, so long as there is a survivor. 

I have not time to say more, as the ship is about to leave. 

S. A. B. 

(Copy.) LiBERiAN Schooner "Quail," 

Off Monrovia, 14th September, 1861. 

Sir : — I have the honor to report to your Excellency, that on 
Wednesday, the 11th inst., there came to an anchor off this place a 
steam vessel wearing the ensign of a Spanish man-of-war I, immedi- 
ately after her anchoring, called away my boat, and directed Mr. 
Carney, my second officer, to board her, inquire her name, that of 
her captain, her wherefrom, whereabout, and general news, as you 
will see from the report of Mr. Carney which I have the honor here- 
with to annex. 

Having no suspicion of any intention on the part of the Spanish 
war vessel to enter into hostilities with us, I was busy with my men 
in fishing an anchor from which we had parted our cable, a few days 
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previous. We were all busily engaged in doing so, when my notice 
was called by one of my men to his getting under way. This I 
thought nothing of as he had " come to" very near our vessel, but 
merely thought that he intended only to move a little further off, as the 
swinging of the vessels might bring them in contact with each other. 
He stood out about three or four miles and directed his vessel again 
for the harbor, ran in, rounded the stern of the American bark 
*' Edward," under charter from the United States by Messrs. John- 
son, Turpin & Dunbar, merchants of this place, stood up between 
the " Edward" and myself, and when opposite me, so that his guns 
would bear, opened fire upon me, throwing first grape and next grape 
and round shot. He happily, however, injured no one on board; 
several of the grape struck the schooner, but did no serious damage 
to her. Our bow-sprit was struck by the round shot, which carried 
away our fore-topmast and flying jib-stays and bow-sprit stays. As 
soon after his first fire as I could, I piped all hands to quarters, and 
succeeded in repulsing the aggressor, and drove him off, with im- 
pressions in his stern and quarters which will indelibly mark upon 
his mind the remembrance of the Liberian Schooner " Quail." 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your P]xcellency's most humble, ob't servant, 
(Signed,) JAMES LIBEIUA BENEDICT, 

Lieut. Commanding, 
His Excellency, 

Stephen A. Benson, Esq., 

President Liberia, Grovernment House, Monrovia. 

Department of State, 

Monrovia, September 16, 1861. 
I do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct copy of the 
original on file in this Department. J. N. LEWIS, 

Secretary of State. 

(Copy.) Liberian Schooner "Quail," 

Off Monrovia, 11th September, 1861. 
Sir : — I have the honor to report, that in accordance with your 
orders, I boarded the Spanish steam vessel-of-war, requested her 
name and that of her captain, to which they replied, "she was a 
Spanish man-of-war, that she was just from Sierra Leone, came to 
see the President, and would likely remain here two or three days," 
and inquired the best place of landing, &c. The commander made 
the impression upon my mind that his visit was a friendly one. 

I am, sir, yours respecfully, 
(Signed) MINGO CAKNEY, Acting Lieut. 

J. S. Benedict, 

Commanding Lib. Schr. " Quail." 

Department of State, 

Monrovia, September 16, 1861. 
I do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct copy of 
the original on file in this Department. J. N. LEWIS, 

Secretary of State, 
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Froin President Benson. 

Sir : — If I can get the depositions of the captain and mate of the 
American barque " Edward " copied timely to enclose in another en- 
velope, to go by the San Jacinto to you, I will do so; otherwise I 
will send them by the barque " Edward,'' to sail this week for New 
York. STEPHEN A. BENSON. 

Rev. R. R. GrURLEY. 

Ex-President Roberts says, under date of Monrovia, September 

3, 1861, to the Corresponding Secretary: 

"I desired to write to you, but I have not been able to do so, until 
now, for several months, in consequence of being obliged, since 
January last, to devote the whole of my attention to the erection of 
the College buildings. This became necessary, owing to the ad- 
vanced state of the building season, when we obtained permission to 
proceed with the work. No time was then to be lost in getting up 
the walls, and the roof on, to escape, if possible, the heavy rains of 
the approaching season. However, I am glad to be able to inform 
you that the buildings are now far advanced to completion, and will 
be ready for inauguration, we hope, in the course of a couple of 
months. The main building is a fine structure, very commodious, 
we hope, in all its arrangements, and I do hope will prove a great 
blessing to Liberia.'' 

Monrovia, Sept. 13, 1861. 

Dear Sir : — The accompanying letter was written to go by the 
United States Ship " San Jacinto," then hourly expected from the 
leeward coast, bound to the United States. She arrived this morn- 
ing, to sail again in a few hours. I have, therefore, only time to add 
a Jine or two to say, that day before yesterday an incident occurred 
here which, for the time being, created no little excitement. A 
small Spanish war steamer entered the harbor about 9 o'clock, A.M., 
and anchored pretty near the Quail. She was boarded by an officer 
from the cutter, who was received very politely. The Spanish com- 
mander, in answer to questions put by said officer, stated that he was 
last from Sierra Leone. That he had called to see the President, 
and that he had expected to remain two or three days. He then 
inquired of the officer how and where he could best land? Being 
answered, and a tender of service made to pilot him in to the land- 
ing, which was declined as unnecessary, he remarked, directing at- 
tention to the Quail, " You seem to be all ready for war." " Yes, 
man-of-war fashion," replied the officer. 

The officer returned to the Quail, expecting soon to see a boat from 
the Spaniard approaching the shore. But instead, the steamer, al- 
most immediately, weighed anchor and stood out to sea. This move- 
ment surprised all, nor could it be satisfactorily accounted for; the 
general impression seemed to be that she was off again. He made a 
circuit of some three or four miles, standing well into the bay; 
passed within hailing distance of the American barque " Edward,*' 
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steamed up near the stern of the Quail, and opened on her a raking 
fire of grape shot; then passed ahead and gave her another raking 
fire. By this time, hoth the Quail and Fort N orris Battery opened 
fire on her. Whether she was hit or not I can't say. She steamed 
rapidly to the westward, and has not been heard of since. Fortu- 
nately no material damage, I believe, was done on board the Quail. 
The whole afeir was mean and cowardly on the part of the Spaniard, 
and what account he will render of it to his government is hard to 
say. 

In haste, I am, dear sir. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. J. ROBEKTS. 
Rev. R. R. GuRLEY. 



From C. L, DeRandamie to the Financial Secretary. 

Grand Bassa, Oct. 6, 1861. 

The interior settlement is being vigorously prosecuted by the 
agents of the Government. I have presented myself twice to the 
superintendent and made him offers for my services ; up to the pres- 
ent he has only requested me to have the Society's square cleaned oft, 
in which the Receptacle will be built. 

He (the superintendent) informed me that it was the intention of 
the Government to make all advances and conduct everything con- 
nected with the settlement, and when finished transfer all to the 
Society, or rather, claim the amount laid out. 

Foreign provisions are exceedingly scarce and dear. Trade very 
dull indeed, the disturbances in your country affecting us rather un- 
favorably, and I sincerely hope they will soon be settled satisfactorily. 



From Hon. H. W. Dennis to the Financial Secretary. 

Monrovia, September 13, 1861. 
"It is with regret that I have to announce to you the sad news 
of Mr. R. S. Stryker's death. He died in this City on the evening 
of the 29th ultimo of diarrhea. He arrived here about two weeks 
previously in bad health. He came down to wind up his business 
with the Government, and had concluded to resign his office, as su- 
perintendent at Robertsport. He contracted a heavy cold while 
traveling to and from Gallinas in search of evidence against that 
Spanish vessel which was captured some months ago by the Quail 
as being engaged in the slave trade Immediately srfter his death I 
sent an express to Cape Mount to inform Dr. Cooper of it, and to 
request him to look after and take charge of all the Society's pro- 
perty there until other arrangements were made. It has been my 
purpose to go up and do whatever may be necessary to be done; but, 
as yet, had no opportunity. I learn that the bark Edward will go up 
there next week, and then return here. K this be so, I will go up 
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" Your cargo by the Teresa Bandel was most timely. The Ocean 
Eagle had helped us here a little — not me, for every pound of food 
was bought up before I could get a crumb — but the people, I mean — 
and the Justice Story ^ since the Bandel^ arrived with some pro- 
visions, and thus, I think, the crisis is past and there will be no want. 

" i am very poorly supplied, and yet I care not for myself, being 
alone, but when our naval officers arrive, and Missionaries come — 
strangers visit our place; to have nothing wherewith to show them 
I have not altogether forgotten the exhortation to be " given to hospi- 
tality ,'' is very mortifying. 

*' Your trusty agent, Mr. Striker, is dead. I shall feel the same 
deep and abiding interest in your Society's welfare. I wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Dennis, advising him to go to Cape Mount, by all means, 
and secure your property, books, papers, &c., and. even to appoint 
until your pleasure be known, a successor there to poor Striker. 

" Yours most respectfully and fraternally, 

" JOHN SEYS. 

'' Kev. W. MoLain." 



To the Financial Secretary^ Rev, Wm» McLain^ from Hon, ex-Presi- 
dent J. J, Roberts, 

Monrovia, September 4, 1861. 

Dear Sir : I believe I have no letters of yours to answer. It has 
been now several months since I have had the pleasure of a line from 
you. I presume you have been much engaged, and doubtless the 
present unfortunate troubles in the United States have also tended 
to avert attention somewhat from your customary Liberian corres- 
pondence. How very sad that your country, the great Kepublic, 
should be thus suddenly involved in a most destructive war. Who 
can foresee the result ? One thing is certain, evils of the most 
afflictive character cannot fail to follow in its train. When I heard 
of the secession movement, and of consequence threatened disso- 
lution of the American Union, I could not believe that such a thing, 
at the present day, could possibly take place. I felt sure there 
would be found, among the conflicting elements of the times, suffi- 
cient patriotism and good sense in the United States to avert a ca- 
lamity so pregnant with evils of the worst kind, involving cer- 
tainly the most important political interests of the country, and no 
less damaging to the interests of Agriculture, Commerce, and Trade, 
and I doubt not the cause of Colonization feels heavily the pressure — 
perhaps is well nigh paralyzed, and I suppose emigration, at least 
for the present, suspended. Hence Liberia's interests are too a little 
involved in these unfortunate difficulties, nevertheless she will con- 
tinue to struggle on, and whatever may be her discouragements 
either at home or abroad, I have strong faith that under the foster- 
ing care of a kind Providence her ultimate success is sure. 

I very much regret to hear that we are not likely to have any 

more recaptured Africans landed in Liberia. Captain Armstrong, of 

'iheU. S. S. Sumpter, intimated here a few days ago, so I am teld, diat 
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RECEIPTS. 



[December, 1861.] 



the United States Government is about negotiating an arrangement 
with S|vuu to allow recaptured Africans sent by American cruisers 
to be landed at Fernando Po. Can this be true ? 



NOTICE, — The FfrfL-^f^h Afmual Mttfhio of the American Co- 
hnhatitm Sf*rietj^^frrl In hM ift fhf r*Vy oj Washin^jton on fh^ third 
Tvfs-ii^^ ^21sf */fiiif/<F,'y, 1S62. ThiJjiHirtf of Dirtctors will meet at 
thr rnVr ofth< Socirt:/ f?f 12 M. th»: same dau. 

T.hf time and phw'' of tht juddic meeting of the Sc*citty iriU he 
rt*i-Si>*/:-»<"r«/ in the paj.'trs. 



KKCEIPTS OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
Froi}i the :10th oT OctiUr to the lOt:* of Xoxt.iK-tr, ISGl. 



XKW HAMFSHIFB. 
Ft Rev. F. R«l«'T--|6aew»— 

Rf'v, A. \Twd, J. T. IHsn^wi, 
Mt». M. A, Rirmau #1 eatch, R. 

Xifir K««ii«»kw<# — A fri«3t^ #iw ** ih* 
shii«,'^ ......... 
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